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A LILY AMONG THORNS- 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE RIVER. 

'^ Since in a land not barren still, 
Because Thoa dost Thy grace instil, 
My lot is fallen, blest be Thy will ; 
Blest be Thy dew, and blest Thy frost, 
And happy I, to be so crost. 
And cured with crosses at Thy cost. 
The dew doth cheer what is distrest. 
The frost ill weeds nip and molest ; 
In both Thou work's t unto the best." 

Henry Vaqghan. 

In one of the Eastern Counties of England there is 
a quiet and placid river — of no very great width in 
its widest part — and scarcely known beyond its 
immediate neighbourhood. But — and it speaks 
well for the river — the Erne is highly esteemed 
by the dwellers on its banks, in the village of 
Thorpe Bishop. There is a succession of pretty 

I 
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houses, with smooth-shaven lawns, sloping down- 
wards to the water, each with its own especial 
boat-house and little pier, from which the out- 
rigger or dainty pleasure-boat may be easily 
reached — by brothers fresh from Cambridge, or 
sisters eager to try their hands at the oar — at 
which, by-the-by, many girls in these days are no 
mean proficients. The dwellers on the banks of 
the Erne are certainly proud of the river ; and, to 
compare small things with great, Thorpe Bishop 
may be spoken of as the Richmond of its neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Erne comes gently down from an old 
cathedral city, where it is spanned by two or three 
quaint bridges, and goes on extending its borders 
for twenty miles, till it merges gently into the great 
North Sea at Ememouth. But it is at Thorpe 
Bishop where the river is the most attractive. 
There it makes several graceful bends, and groups 
of stately trees shadow its banks, waving over the 
smooth waters in all their spring loveliness and 
autumn glory ; or repeating their leafless branches 
and network of twigs in the blue depths when the 
winter sky looks down into the river and sees itself 
again, flecked with soft clouds, like flocks of doves 
seeking their home in some fair Italian city. 

It was just such a sky as this under which Mil- 
dred Willoughby was drifting in a small boat on 
the Erne on this December morning. 

Everything was calm and still, and the air was 
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soft and balmy. Now and then a barge passed the 
** Fairy " and her mistress, but they came and went 
noiselessly, guided by the long poles of the two 
men — one up and one down — ^who might have been 
pieces of machinery, so precisely at the same mo- 
ment was the pole taken out of the water at the 
helm and stern of the long, ungainly craft The 
drip of the water from the poles as they left it, and 
the dull plash as they were returned to it, together 
with the monotonous tread of the men on the flat 
deck, seemed to deepen Mildred's dreams, for she 
was unconscious that, just as one of those barges 
passed her, she was drifting in rather dangerous 
proximity to the pole nearest her, and she started 
when a voice from the bank called, 

" Mildred, what are you doing ?" 

Instantly, the little delicate hand gave the oar a 
turn, and the " Fairy " was alongside of the bank. 

" May I get in, Lady of Shalott ?" asked the same 
cheerful voice. 

'* Of course, if you don't upset me " 

"You are very careful, I know," was the answer. 
"" It seems like it, when you were all but under that 
big wherry just now ! Give me the oar, and take 
your ease." 

The speaker was a tall, slightly-built young man, 
of two or three and twenty, with all the ease of 
bearing and manner which hangs about a graduate 
of Christ Church, and has an attraction of its own. 

Piers Leighton settled himself in the boat, oppo- 

I — 2 
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site Mildred^ and gave a lazy pull at the oars now 
and then, while Mildred leaned back in the little 
cane'backed seat and took the cord attached to 
the rudder between her slender fingers. 

** Here is a morning for December !" Piers said. 
^ I don't half like it ; it is unnatural. It would be 
far better to have ice and snow, or at least a good 
sharp frost/' 

" I am sorry you are not satisfied," said Mildred ; 
'' I think the day perfect." 

''I am ^satisfied now," was the answer. '*You 
have never asked me all this time where I came 
from, why I came, and how long I am going to 
stay, Mildred." 

"Well," was the answer, "I dare say I shall 
know in time ; and of one thing I am quite sure, 
you came because you liked it, and you will go 
when you wish, and not a moment sooner. It is 
the principal occupation of your life to do what is 
most agreeable to yourself, so your friends need not 
trouble themselves further about you." 

" My friends I but you — ^you are different. My 
father has driven over with me this morning, and 
he is going to discuss matters with Mr. Willoughby. 
We have made our minds up long ago ; have we 
not, Mildred ?" 

The colour came into her face, but she answered 
steadily, " Yes." 

" We have known each other all our lives, Mil- 
dred," Piers went on ; " there is nothing new to be 
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said. We have been very obliging to our respective 
fathers, I must say, for we have just done what they 
liked, and drifted into the desirable state of mind 
in which we find ourselves to-day." 

"You will drift to Ernemouth, if you don't take 
more care. Piers. We are a long way past the boat- 
house." 

" So we are, I declare ; it would be nice, though, 
to drift on like this — like the good-for-nothing 
Lotos-eaters^ for there are heaps of bothers on 
terra firma. My greatest bother is my father's de- 
lusion that I am to make a stir in the world. It is 
a great deal too much trouble, Mildred. I like a 
quiet life — and " 

"To do as you like. I know it. But, Piers, 
that won't always answer." 

" It answers now, for I have cleared those stakes 
in style," he replied, as the " Fairy " glided into the 
boat-house and was soon made fast to her moorings. 

Mildred was the first to get out of the boat, and 
Piers followed. A great acacia-tree stood by the 
boat-house, and under it Piers paused. 

" Dear," he said, " I have brought the ring to- 
day. Let me put it on here." 

He drew her close to him, and took out of his 
pocket a gold hoop, set with delicate pink coral 
and pearls. As they stood together, she was 
almost as tall as he was, and they could look 
straight into each other's faces. Over Mildred's 
there came a great flood of light and happiness — 
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there was no need of words to tell him she loved 
him. Just with that strong, unquestioning love 
which in some women grows up with them, and re- 
mains while life lasts, never to be shaken, never to 
be changed — complete, and true, and single — then, 
and always. There was a world of feeling and 
tenderness in her voice, as she said the simple 
words, 

" How pretty ! Thank you. Piers." 

"I am glad you like it. I knew you were 
watery in your tastes, so I chose coral and pearls, 
though my father wanted diamonds." 

She put her hand within his arm, and they 
walked slowly up the garden to the house. 

Erne Lodge stood on a slight elevation above 
the river. It was built of red brick, picked out 
with white, as was the fashion of the time, when 
Mr. Willoughby*s grandfather had erected it on 
the site of a less pretentious dwelling. The high 
road to Ernemouth ran behind, but a belt of 
Scotch firs shut the house in from curious eyes ; 
and in front a wide lawn sloped down from a 
terrace to the water, while pretty, winding walks 
led through a shrubbery at the side, and ended in 
a gate opening on the terrace, close to the large 
conservatory which flanked one wing of the wide 
fa9ade. 

In a room adjoining the conservatory two gentle- 
men were seated as Piers and Mildred passed linked 
by the window arm in arm, the sunshine of the noon- 
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day shedding its warmth and brightness on them, 
as on everything else. The south aspect of Erne 
Lodge had a great charm, for here a perpetual 
summer seemed to reign, especially on a day like 
this, when the birds in Miss Susan Willoughby's 
aviary were singing loud and clear, and the rounded 
blossoms of the pink China roses sent a sweet per- 
fume from their trailing branches. In the flower- 
beds, unwary little crocuses were throwing up 
green shoots, and the Russian violet-bed in one 
comer was full of hidden treasures, traced only by 
their fragrance. 

It was hard to believe in winter, especially when 
the sun shone, in a spot like this ; and yet the river 
was flowing on below, to the great sea — where stories 
of icebergs and snow-fields were brought on the 
breath of the north wind, and told that winter would 
surely come ; though this year it had tarried in a 
way so remarkable, that the first of December was 
far kinder and more genial than the May Day of 
the same year had been. 

While Piers Leighton and Mildred paced up 
and down in the sunshine, their fathers sat in the 
shadow of Mr. Willoughby's well-stocked library. 
Here he lived, and here very few visitors were 
admitted. 

It was a sign of the intimacy existing between 
Mr. Leighton and himself, that he should be seated 
in the luxurious chair, where even Mildred never 
dared to come without express invitation. 
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"I received your letter, and I am sure/* said 
Mr. Leighton, speaking in a low-toned, suppressed 
voice, " I am sure the cementing of this tie must be 
the cause, to me at least, of the most supreme satis- 
faction. To see your accomplished daughter my 
son's wife, has been the dearest wish of my heart 
ever since the days when they played together 
under the chestnut-trees at Blandford." 

Mr. Willoughby's voice was neither low nor gentle 
when he broke in with — 

" Yes, Leighton, yes ; but let us go on with the 
matter in hand. You are a man of business repu- 
tation ; you know Mildred's fortune has been 
accumulating for some years ; it will be in her own 
power in a short time ; it is left to you to advise 
us what may be the safest way to invest it. I must 
see that a marriage settlement is made which will 
protect her interests." 

Mr. Leighton remonstrated — 

" My dear Mr. Willoughby, her interests and those 
of my son are identical. I am very anxious that 
you should ^feel that they are one. What is the 
sum — the precise sum — which falls in to Mildred ?" 
Mr. Leighton did not need any information on this 
point, but it would not have appeared so, if one 
judged by the air of expectancy he assumed, as 
Mr. Willoughby opened a small pocket-book, and, 
after due consideration, said — 

" Some eighty thousand pounds. True, I have 
never touched the money or the interest — I have 
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enough and to spare, thank God. Erne Lodge 
will be Mildred's, also, some day." 

" May that day be far distant," was Mr. Leighton's 
rejoinder ; " but I will think over the matter of in- 
vestment, and let you know the result of my 
cogitations. Have you read that interesting article 
on Political Economy in the last Blackwood T^ 

" Yes ; but I confess I see a very feminine want 
of clearness and precision in the article. By-the- 
by, Leighton, all that has passed between you and 
me to-day must be held secret and sacred." 

" You may rely on me now, as heretofore," was 
the reply ; " and that trust can never be betrayed." 

So the compact was sealed ; and the two fathers 
betook themselves to the dining-room, where 
luncheon was ready, and Miss Susan Willoughby 
was seated at the table. 

" Oh, how do you do, Mr. Leighton ? Do, pray, 
come and sit by me and carve the grouse — no, not 
the grouse — the pheasant, I mean ; and would you 
kindly take off the wing for poor Betsy Green, who 
has broken her arm, poor soul ! and then, pray help 
yourself, Mr. Leighton. Ah! here come Mildred 
and Piers. What did you say, Roger } Of course 
you must have the wing of the pheasant — ^the leg 
will do quite well for Betsy. Barnes, do see that 
your master gets the wing. Mildred, Mrs. Benson 
has been here this morning, and — was it not like 
me } — I said such a rude thing to her. She told 
me 
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"Susan, may I trouble you to attend to that dish 
of hashed venison ? Piers Leighton is waiting for it." 

" Pray do not hasten Miss Willoughby " 

"Dear me! how stupid I am. Piers will help 
himself, I dare say. I can't imagine how any one 
can touch venison — ^very high mutton is as good. 
Poor dear Jem Brice said the other day, when I 
asked him how he liked the dinner I sent him — 
* I thought somehow the meat had gone bad.* " 

Miss Willoughby laughed, and Mr. Leighton 
laughed — he always did the right thing — and he 
knew Miss Willoughby expected her stories of the 
poor people to be considered amusing and inter- 
esting. 

It is a grand thing when wc learn not to trot out 
our peculiar hobbies at every moment ; still grander 
if, when we trot one out and find it excites no 
interest in others, we can proceed with composure 
and good temper to mount another. Perhaps Miss 
Susan Willoughby had attained to this excellence ; 
for, whatever her feelings, she was seldom, if ever, 
out of temper ; and all her brother's cynical snubs 
and ill- concealed derision were powerless to make 
her cross. 

" And how is your mother to-day. Piers ?" Miss 
Susan Willoughby began again. " Has she tried 
that remedy for neuralgia I sent her ? Really, Jem 
Brice found " 

"Spare us village chronicles, Susan," said Mr. 
Willoughby sharply j and Miss Willoughby sub- 
sided. 
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Piers and Mildred had not said much during^ 
luncheon. Mildred was shrinking from notice, and^ 
wishing to avoid Mr. Leighton afterwards, she was 
making a hasty retreat from the dining-room, but 
he was too quick for her. 

" We are hoping," he began, " to see you for a 
few days' visit at Blandford — will you return with 
us this afternoon ? Piers' mother naturally wishes 
to give you her welcome." 

As Mr. Leighton spoke in the softest and bland- 
est voice, Mildred's colour rose, and she hesitated. 

" Yes, yes ; go, by all means, Mildred," said her 
father; "I will drive over for you on Thursday. 
What do you say, Leighton ?" 

"An admirable plan ! unless you accompany us 
to-day — which I would suggest as an amendment." 

" No, no ; — but put your things together, Mildred, 
and be ready to start at three o'clock — late enough 
in these short days — eh, Leighton ?" 

"Yes, and the carriage is open," said Piers, "though 
I must say the air is more like June, than Decem- 
ber, so that does not matter." He looked so pleased 
and radiant, that Mildred could but be pleased too. 
She went up to prepare for her visit, secretly won- 
dering why she was not more eager to go to Bland- 
ford. To be with Piers was always delightful, 
and dii her life it had been the same. She had been 
to Blandford sometimes, but not nearly so often as 
Piers had come to Erne Lodge, and there was 
never anything like freedom or geniality in the 
large stiff modern mansion in which, three miles on 
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the other side of Ernchester, Mr, Leighton resided. 
Mildred's maid, Parker, soon put her into travelling 
order, and then she went down the passage to the 
door of her Aunt Susan's room. Somehow her heart 
was yearning for a little kindly sympathy. Her 
engagement with Piers had been settled as a 
matter of business, and was apparently treated as 
such by her father and Mr. Leighton. It made 
no real difference, she told herself, but a kiss from 
a tender mother would have been priceless at that 
moment. Oh ! to have a mother, or even a sister 
just to tell — no — not to tell, perhaps — but to feel 
that they felt with her. 

"Aunt Susie,'* she said, "I am come to say 
good-bye. 

" Take care, take care ! my dear child, you will 
displace all the Lending Library books I am cover- 
ing; I put them down on the floor while the paste 
dries. Mr. Templer wants them by the evening." 

Mildred paused before she did more mischief, 
while her aunt flew to the rescue of a volume of the 
" Leisure Hour," which had fallen from the upright 
position in which it had been placed while the 
label dried, on which was neatly printed, " Thorpe 
Bishop Lending Library, to be kept clean — four- 
teen days allowed." 

" I don't think fourteen days too long ; it is a 
large book, and there is a great deal of reading in 
it," continued Aunt Susan, musing. "What do 
you think, Mildred V 
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" Not at all too long, auntie ; do you know I am 
going to Blandford, for two or three days?" 

" Are you ? but Mildred, you must be home on 
Sunday, remember.^ Miss Vicary is away, and little 
Kate Sterling too, so there is no one to take your 
class." 

" I shall be home on Friday; papa will drive over 
for me." 

" That is right ; good-bye, dear. How nice you 
look ; that is a very pretty hat, the white feather 
hangs so well ; good-bye, darling," she repeated as 
Mildred lingered with her arms still round Miss 
Willoughby. 

" Auntie, you know it is all settled, don't you ? 
Piers and I are engaged ; it is so strange to feel 
it is really so, though of course there never was 
any one in the world for me but Piers." 

" Of course not ! Why, my love, from your baby- 
hood I always said how it would be, and there 
are — I mean it is a good thing you took such a 
fancy to each other ; a very good thing !" 

" How old was mamma when she married .^ 
Very, very young, was she not ?" 

"My dear! ridiculously young, eighteen only 
when you were born, and she was never well again. 
Then the first wife — my first sister-in-law — was 
only twenty-two. No wonder your father is grave 
and crotchety, he has had enough to try him, poor 
man !" 

** I wish you would talk to me about my mother. 
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sometimes. I never can mention even her name 
to papa." 

" Better not, my love, better not, it is a pity to 
wake up sad memories. There I that is Piers' 
step, and his voice calling. Good-bye, and don't 
you be persuaded to stay over Sunday, for Mr. 
Templer will be sure to say that I ought to have 
managed the classes better." 

Mildred ran lightly downstairs and saw Piers 
and her father in the hall, while Mr. Leighton had 
gone out to the carriage. 

" Come, Mildred, you have kept the horses 
standing. Make haste, my dear ; George has put 
your box in. Good-bye. You will see me on Thurs- 
day." 

In another minute the carriage was rolling off, 
and Mr. Leighton leaned back by the side of the fair 
girl he had won for his daughter-in-law, with very 
great satisfaction. Piers sat opposite, his handsome 
face full of delight, exchanging now and then a 
few pleasant words with Mildred. 

Just as they were leaving the village, they passed 
a man with a long beard and rather stooping figure, 
who, looking up at the carriage, took off his wide 
black felt hat to Mildred. 

"That's the parson, isn't it, who has turned your 
aunt's head wild about schools and books, and soups 
and services ?" 

" Yes, that is Mr. Templer ; he is very nice, and 
Aunt Susan's head is not turned by him. It has 
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been set straight rather, for she has now some 
method in her good deeds, and before Mr. Templet 
came she had none T 

" No method in her madness ! Well, I hope I 
may never see you stewing broths and cutting out 
ugly garments, and bothering about people's dinners 
and rheumatics." 

" I suppose you will expect me to bother about 
yours," said Mildred, archly. " I can't fancy any 
one to whom a bad dinner would be more distressing. 
Do you remember what you said the other day .^' 

"About cold boiled mutton. Yes, and I still 
hold to my assertion — ^that it is a descent to the 
lowest depth to have to eat it, or to try to eat it. 
Our friend whom we passed now looks as if he lived 
on it." 

" I don't believe he would like it any better than 
you do. The Vicarage is quite another place, since 
he came to it. Some people carry about their own 
atmosphere with them, and I am sure he does." 

'• Most worshipful Knight Templer ! Well, you 
must take me to the Vicarage, or Miss Willoughby 
perhaps had better be my chaperon. Has he any 
womankind ?" 

*'One little niece — the child of a brother, who 
died in India. Mr. Templer has the charge of her 
and a brother; but the boy is at Winchester. 
Beatrice is a nice little thing, and devoted to her 
uncle." 

After this talk about the new Vicar of Thorpe 
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Bishop, both Mildred and Piers relapsed into 
silence. The short day had waned to its close, and, 
the stars were coming out one by one in the clear 
sky, as the carriage turned in at the gates of 
Blandford, and rolled up the drive to the house — a 
cold, stately white house, with a flight of white 
steps leading up to the door. A sleek-looking 
man-servant opened it as the carriage stopped, and 
Mr. Leighton helped Mildred to alight. 

*' There are two telegrams, sir," the man said, in 
a low voice, as his master passed him with Mildred 
on his arm, " and Sir Percy Roundell has called, 
and left this card." The card had something in 
pencil written on it, which, no doubt, the man had 
already read. Mr. Leighton glanced at it, and put 
it in his waistcoat pocket, and then saying, 

*' Piers, you must take Mildred to your mother's 
room," he turned towards a door at the end of the 
hall, which led to his study. 

How is it that, when we enter some houses, we 
feel chilled and ill at ease ; that the moment we 
cross the threshold of others we are instantly made 
at home by a sort of unspoken welcome ? 

The atmosphere of a house is a mystery ; and 
Blandford, in spite of the many soft words spoken 
by the master, and in spite of pictured walls and 
well-furnished rooms, never felt like home to Mil- 
dred. A sense of shyness and constraint crept over 
her now ; and one of what Aunt Susan always 
called *' Mildred^s low fits," seemed to oppress her. 
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Piers was, on the contrary, in high spirits, and his 
face was beaming and radiant when he pushed 
aside a heavy crimson curtain and opened a door of 
the library, where his mother ahvays sat 

" Here we are, madre mia," he said, in his clear 
ringing voice. " I have brought her back in 
triumph !" 

'*My dear child !" and Mrs. Leighton stretched 
out her arms from the sofa, which she did not 
leave, and held Mildred in a close embrace. " So 
it is all settled, dear, and Piers is very happy !" 

" And so am I !" Mildred whispered gently. 
" But how are you, dear Mrs. Leighton ?" 

"I am rather better to-day, dear; but it has 
been a terrible attack of neuralgia. Sit down, both 
of you, dear children ; but first. Piers, ring for tea^ 
for it is quite late. Take your hat off, Mildred, and 
let me look at you." 

Mildred obeyed, the ever-ready crimson coming 
to her fair face. Too fair, people said she was^ 
while romantic admirers called her the " Lily Maid 
of Astolat." Her features were delicately cut, and 
there was a drooping of the head and an expression 
hovering about the mouth which gave the idea of 
melancholy. And, indeed, Mildred's was not a 
joyous temperament. There was nothing of the 
sparkle and brightness which we find attractive in 
youth, while at times she was so quiet that she 
would give the impression of being unhappy, when 
it was far otherwise. Her childhood and her girl- 

2 
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hood had been solitary, for her father had few 
friends, and did not care for society. Piers had 
really been her only companion, and the only 
person of her own age with whom she had associ- 
ated. Mildred had never had a sentimental friend- 
ship with a girl of her own standing — long letters 
and spoken confidences were unknown to her. She 
really knew little or nothing of the world of hopes 
and fears, and envies and jealousies and rivalries, 
in which so many girls live and move. She had 
been educated in English and Latin by her father, 
and had had a German governess of middle age, 
after she had done with a Frenchwoman — a highly 
accomplished little person, full ol esprit and vivacity, 
who used to hold up her hands and shrug her 
shoulders and say, "Mildred was too good, too 
quiet, and too full of meditation. She ought to 
have been a religieuse" 

It was all a mistake, as superficial judgments are 
wont to be. The hidden fire was there, though its 
very existence was scarcely suspected. Those gray 
eyes, shaded by long lashes, could flash at a tale 
of wrong-doing, and kindle with delight at a story 
of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, and of late, 
the highest example of this had been brought 
before her as a reality, in the great Past, and He 
who had set it forth was shown her as the Help of 
the present and the Hope of the future. 

Mildred had learned from the new Vicar of 
Thorpe Bishop more than her Aunt Susan had ; 
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and the dreamy, hazy faith of her earlier years, 
with nothing very definite in it, and nothing very 
striking or useful for daily life, had been exchanged 
for an earnest living belief, which will stand her in 
;good stead when the rain shall beat vehemently 
and the foundation had need to be secure. 

Mrs. Leighton was a feeble, careworn-looking 
woman, whose life had been passed in bearing and 
forbearing. She had committed herself and her 
large fortune in ripened womanhood to Mr. Leigh- 
ton, and he, in return, had given her the honour of 
being his wife. Piers was their only child ; in him 
•centred all his mother's love and tenderness, and all 
his father's schemes and plans had reference to 
Piers. He must achieve something great in the 
world, distinguish himself in Parliament, do all that 
his father's life had not been long enough to do ; 
for Mr. Leighton had begun at a low rung of the lad- 
der, and at near sixty he had only reached a point 
where he hoped his son would take up the golden 
thread of success, and do more. Cautious, time- 
serving, and easy, he had schemed and plotted and 
planned, curried favour with those above him in the 
social scale, while he took a high, though always cour- 
teous, tone to those beneath him. He was tall and 
handsome, with a mien and bearing which deceived 
many who believed in him, till they had cause to 
discover their mistake, and find that what had 
seemed pure silver was but counterfeit after all. 

" My love !" he said, advancing softly from be- 

2 — 2 
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hind the red curtain, " here is a telegram which ar-^ 
rived in my absence, and it concerns you." 

" Concerns me, James ^ said Mrs. Leighton^ 
starting into an upright position, and tightening her 
grasp upon Mildred's hand. 

" My love, do not be so excitable. I feel sure 
that if you kept your nerves under due control, you 
wc?uld not suffer so much from headaches. It is 
merely to say that poor Leslie Kingsford's long 
illness has terminated in death, and, as we know, 
his wife and children are left — well, with very 
slender means." 

Mrs. Leighton had sunk back again on her 
cushions, and exclaimed, ''Poor Leslie !" 

" He was your cousin, was he not, mother ?** 
said Piers, " that poor parson in Devonshire, who 
had a fuss with his rector once, and his name ap- 
peared in the papers ? He married a cousin of Lord 
Falmore's, did he not ? All our swell connections 
are on your side." 

Mr. Leighton always disliked any reference to 
the superiority of his wife's family to his own — and 
it was certainly provoking that Piers would per- 
sist in bringing it before him on every possible 
occasion. 

''The cousinship with a peer does not, I fear, 
alter the stubborn fact that Mrs. Kingsford is very 
poorly left, and that she has few friends. I infer this 
from the fact that she has written to me for help,, 
and now telegraphs the news of her husband's 
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death, with the request that I will attend the 
funeral. It is a long journey, but " 

" Oh, do go, James !" pleaded his wife. " Leslie 
and I were such friends when we were young, 
and " 

" My love !" said Mr. Leighton, stirring his tea, 
which he sweetened with several lumps of sugar — 
" My love, as I happen to have a little business 
westward, I think I may possibly comply with Mrs. 
Kingsford*s request. All this discussion about a 
very simple matter cannot be interesting to you, 
Mildred," he said, in his softest voice, bending over 
Mildred, as she sat on a low chair by his wife's 
sofa. 

" It sounds a very sad history," Mildred answered. 
" Are there many children .?" 

" I cannot answer for the number, but I fear there 
are several. The eldest daughters are grown up. 
There was a time when we thought of having one 
of them as a companion and useful friend to Mrs. 
Leighton." 

" I shall soon have a daughter now," said Mrs. 
Leighton, "and shall not need a companion — indeed, 
I never did need one." 

" Of course not, madre mia, when I am at hand," 
said Piers, gaily ; " we decline the Miss Kingsfords, 
with thanks, don't we ?" 

There was something very winning in Piers. I 
do not wonder that his mother and Mildred were 
inclined to make a hero of him — though truth com- 
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pels me to say he had nothing of the hero in his 
composition. 

That evening, after dinner, when Mr. Leighton 
was dreaming over a newspaper, and Mrs. Leighton 
was asleep on the sofa in the library — for the large, 
stately drawing-room was never used, except on 
grand occasions — Piers and Mildred sat together on 
one of those nice ottomans, which bring us vis-a-vis 
with our friends so pleasantly, and help to make 
conversation so easy and unrestrained. 

Piers was watching Mildred's long, slender fin- 
gers as they moved the needles with which she 
was knitting a pretty striped stocking. 

" Is that for one of the Knight Templer's school 
children ?" Piers asked ; *' it is a great deal too 
pretty." 

" I dare say it may find itself on the leg of a 
Thorpe Bishop child at last, but I will not say that 
the said child goes to the Sunday School. Do 
you know these cousins of yours, in Devonshire T 
Mildred asked presently. 

" Cousins ! well, I had not thought of them before 
in that light. But now I do think of it, of course 
such is the honour they do me." 

" Oh, Piers!" said Mildred, "I can't help thinking 
of them — so poor, and left without their father. 
Then, of course, they must leave their home soon — 
clergymen's widows and children always have to 
do so. It seems very mysterious how different 
people's lives are, and why there should be such 
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diiTerences. We are so happy to-night, and have 
so much of everything we desire ; and those cousins 
of yours, and thousands of others, are in trouble 
and almost in want — why is it ?" 

" Because we deserve our good fortune, of course/* 
said Piers, lightly, " Two such exemplary people 
ought to be rewarded." 

" Oh, Piers !" and she turned her large, thoughtful 
€:yts full upon him. 

"Oh, Piers!" he repeated, imitating her tone. 
"Well, you are good enough for us both ; so it does 
not matter what I am, dear Lady of Shalott." 



CHAPTER II. 

AT ELSMINSTER VICARAGE. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallov/s and miseries : 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our venture," 

Shakespeare. 

*'Well, Rosamond, what shall we say to Mr. 
Leighton i Draw down the blind half-way ; I can- 
not bear the sunshine yet." 

Rosamond Kingsford let the Venetian blind fall 
again, and turned from the little bay window to- 
wards her mother. 

" I think I had better go to Blandford, mother. 
What a relief it will be to you ; for Mary is far 
more to you than I am, and she can teach the little 
ones, which I could not. We cannot all live on 
what is left us, and, on the whole, it is better to be 
a companion than add to your burdens.'' 
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Mrs. Kingsford was crying now, and said, in a 
falteriijg voice, "Oh! Rosamond, I don't like to 
hear you say that ; no child could ever be a burden 
to me — least of all you, of whom your dear father 
was so proud. But I think you are fitted to go 
out into the world, and make your way. And then 
your singing will always ensure you an entrance 
into good society. Mr. Leighton seems to have taken 
a fancy to you, and thinks you will suit his wife. 
So, my dear, you had better see him alone, before 
dinner, and tell him you accept his offer, and ask 
him how many days he can give you to prepare." 

" I have no preparations to make, mother ; my 
two black dresses will last me till Mr. Leighton 
gives me some more. If I am to go at all, I must 
go at once, and the sooner the better." 

" Yes," Mrs. Kingsford said, sadly, " I know it." 
She wished, as she had wished many times before, 
that Rosamond would speak more tenderly and 
lovingly ; but, as too often happens, the mother and 
daughter were separated, except by the strong ma- 
ternal tie, which bound them in a sheaf of circum- 
stances and natural affection, but failed to bring 
about any of the close sympathy of friendship, 
which, when it exists between mother and child, is 
so unspeakably precious. 

Rosamond quietly left the room, and went to her 
own, which she shared with her sister — the Mary of 
whom she had spoken to her mother. 

Mary was out with the little ones, having thought- 
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fully taken them out of the way of their mother for 
a long walk — the first for many days, and conse- 
quently appreciated in proportion : for Mr. Kings- 
ford had only been laid in his grave a day, and all 
the hush and solemnity of death still lingered about 
the Vicarage. The two maid-servants went on their 
way quietly, and shut their doors softly, as if there 
were yet an invalid in that upper chamber, or a 
silent occupant lying there in his last long sleep. 

Rosamond glanced round the room, and made a 
mental inventory of its contents, deciding what she 
would leave and what she would take, opened the 
drawers, and smoothed the folds of crape on her best 
dress with a careful hand, and then she went to the 
window seat, and leaning her head against the case- 
ment, looked out on the familiar scene to which she 
was so soon to bid farewell. 

From a slight elevation Elsminster Vicarage com- 
manded a lovely view. A wide expanse of billowy 
hills, coloured in places with the softest, deepest 
crimson as the winter sun shone on the rich soil of 
the country, while here and there were patches of 
emerald green, and graceful clusters of trees, show- 
ing a beautiful tracer}^' of leafless branches against 
the sky. In the distance the line of sea at Exmouth 
was visible, while a richly-wooded and undulating 
park filled up the view towards Exeter, which was 
within a few miles of Elsminster. 

I do not think Rosamond was either romantic or 
given to much sentiment, but her sorrow for her 
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father was very true and deep, and so many parts 
of the view before her were connected with him, 
that the thought of parting from this home of her 
childhood touched a spring within her, and before 
she could arrest them, her tears fell like rain. 
Grief and regret were not allowed to hold the 
mastery long, and she was just rallying herself and 
suppressii^ her sobs, when her sister s voice startled 
her. 

" Rosamond, Mr. Leighton is going to Exeter, and 
he wants you to go with him. He says you can 
catch the 12.35 train, if you make haste. Mother 
thinks you had better go, for he says he should like 
to talk over his plans with you.*' 

" Very well," was the answer. "Do pray tell the 
children to be quiet, Mary ; listen how they are clat- 
tering upstairs." 

" Poor little things," said Mary, " we can't expect 
them to be always thoughtful." 

Mary had sunk down in a chair by the door, for 
she was very tired, and in getting over a stile she 
had torn the fold of crape on her every- day dress,, 
which she was surveying ruefully. 

" Are you going away with Mr. Leighton, Rosa- 
mond — I mean to Blandford ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so ; it will be one less to provide 
for." 

" I can't think how you can go with Mr. Leighton,. 
he is such a " 

Mary paused, at a loss for an adjective. 
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" It is nothing to me what he is, Mary ; I do it 
jsimply as a matter of business, you know. Now I 
am ready. How well you look in mourning, while 
it makes my sallow complexion a shade sallower." 

It was a commonly accepted fact that Miss Kings- 
ford was plain and clever, and her sister pretty and 
stupid, and Mr. Leighton, when considering the 
point as to which of the two girls would suit his pur- 
pose best, decided upon Rosamond. Mary's beauty 
would be a decided drawback, while Rosamond's 
plainness was an advantage. He thought her sing- 
ing, too, would be useful, and help entertainments 
at Blandford to pass off pleasantly. She had also 
conversational powers, and a certain tone and man- 
ner about her which was desirable. She was a 
relation, too, of Lord Falmore's, and Mr. Leighton 
could not resist the charms of a title, for several 
reasons, and no one need know that the relation- 
ship was on Mrs. Leighton's side. 

" It will do very well," he had said to himself, 
when he retired to his room the night before. " I 
am under some sort of obligation to assist the widow 
and children of Kingsford, and this is the easiest 
way." 

When they were seated in the first-class carriage 
Mr. Leighton asked Rosamond if she had considered 
his proposal made to her mother the night before. 

" Yes, and I shall be very glad to return with you 
into Norfolk at once. I will try to make myself 
useful to Mrs. Leighton." 
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" My dear Miss Kingsford, or Rosamond, as I 
think cousinship allows me to say," he added in his 
silkiest tone, " my dear Rosamond, I wish you ta 
consider Blandford as your home ; it will be at once 
our duty and pleasure to make you feel it is so, and 
I trust we may succeed." 

He expected a grateful rejoinder, and a profession 
which would rival his own, but Rosamond only said, 

" Thank you, we are so poor that it will be a 
great help if I am provided for. My mother intends 
to take a small house in Exeter, and send my little 
brothers to school there." 

"Ah, yes," said Mr. Leighton, whose mind had 
now wandered away from the Kingsfords altogether. 
" Ah, yes, and I believe our short journey is over,, 
for this is St. Thomas' station. The saints are the 
patrons of the railways here, it seems. I have a 
little business to transact, but we will take a fly, and 
drive to Murch's to luncheon, and then you can,, 
perhaps, visit the cathedral, while I pursue my way 
in a less inviting track." 

He helped her out of the carriage, and gave her 
his arm down the long flight of steps, and having 
called a fly and seated her in it, Mr. Leighton, as 
the horse dragged slowly up Fore Street Hill, re- 
sumed the conversation. 

" I shall have plenty of time as we journey east- 
ward to say more about your future home, but I 
wished before you pledged yourself to return with 
me, to explain to you Mrs. Leighton's state of healths 
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She IS a great invalid, and at times an irritable in- 
valid. I shall look to you to cheer her and enliven 
her, by never allowing her to dwell too much on her 
complaints and various other causes of trouble. I 
shall be pleased if you will write notes for her, and 
drive with her, and perform a thousand and one 
nameless acts prompted by your kindly feeling and 
good taste. If all this be not too much to expect 
from you, our compact is sealed." 

Rosamond simply said, 

" I am quite ready to do all this, and I hope I 
shall succeed in pleasing you and Mrs. Leighton ; 
I will do my best." 

After this, Mr. Leighton said no more, but be- 
came absorbed in his own schemes and plans, and 
almost forgot, while eating his luncheon, that Rosa- 
mond was opposite him. 

" I shall go to the service at the cathedral," she 
said, when she had finished. "Are we to meet 
here r 

" I think so — at four o'clock ; that will suit you, 
I hope, and not interfere with any engagement." 

" I have no engagements," she said, " and am 
ready to return when you wish." 

Mr. Leighton smiled. 

"You are very accommodating, I see. We shall 
suit one another admirably." 

But Rosamond did not smile, as she turned 
away, and crossed the Cathedral Green to the west 
door of one of the most beautiful old churches in 
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England. The deep-toned chime of the ten bells 
was sounding as she entered the nave. Every- 
thing was familiar, for she had often been there 
with her father, and memories of her early child- 
hood, and the days when she took her father's 
hand and trotted up the nave with him, when she 
was brought to Exeter as a treat, came over her. 
Her thick crape veil protected her from notice, and 
when she bowed her head upon her hands, as she 
knelt in one of the narrow pews which then dis- 
figured the lovely choir, a spasm of grief almost 
convulsed her. He was gone, and she was left to 
face the world — to go as a stranger to a strange 
land, and meet with a great deal that would of 
necessity be trying. 

Nevertheless, it was better to go. Rosamond 
was certain of that. There was no spirit of self- 
sacrifice in her. The poor, mean way of living, 
even in Elsminster Vicarage, had been sufficiently 
distasteful to her. How much more distasteful 
would it not be to come to Exeter, with scarcely 
enough for the barest necessities of life. 

Poor Rosamond's were troubled thoughts, and as 
she knelt there I do not know that they grew less 
troubled. The bells chimed, and the words her 
father had always said they suggested to him 
came to her almost as a message from him, 
" Come unto Me, and I will give you rest." It 
was as a pleasant song to her, this rest, as it is to 
many ; but the worldly heart will not find it, be- 
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cause it will not go to Him who gives it, will not 
take the yoke and the burden from the loving 
Hand which is outstretched to bestow with it all 
the richest blessings of His grace. As the last 
stroke of the bell ceased, and the organ sent a 
flood of music through the church, Rosamond rose 
from her knees, and was again composed, quiet, 
and self-possessed. When the service was over, she 
lingered in the nave, looking up at that beautiful 
vaulted roof over her head, while the winter sun- 
shine streamed in at the west window. The ex- 
quisite tracery of the windows is one of the great 
attractions of Exeter Cathedral, while its massive 
stately pillars give the idea of strength and sted- 
fastness. Rosamond looked at every well-known 
" rose and lily *' with a sort of parting interest. 
Well could she recall her father's stories of the good 
bishop who had carried out the rose and lily de- 
sign through the lights of the church, and she re- 
membered how she had often looked up to the 
Minstrels Gallery as a little child, and wondered if 
the figures carved in stone, with pipe and tabor, 
were the representatives of those who used to play 
there in the olden days. 

Only to be a child again ! Only to be happy 
and contented with the present, and to have no 
anxious thoughts for the future. But her medita- 
tions were interrupted by hearing her own name . 
spoken near her. Two gentlemen were pacing up 
the church, and, careless of place and time, were 
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talking their ordinary talk, as they glanced at the 
old monuments, and paused now and then as they 
did so. 

" Yes, poor Kingsford's wife is a relation of mine. 
I went to his funeral yesterday as a mark of re- 
spect. They are left badly off, but there is a rich 
relation of Kingsford's who will help them, I hear. 
I hope it is true." 

" Ah, you mean Mr. Leighton, the director of 
that great mining company. He is trying to beat up 
this district, I believe, and get people to take shares. 
I had no notion he was a connection of yours." 

" I beg pardon, I disclaim that honour. I want 
to have nothing to do with him or his schemes. I 
hate those climbing business men, who try to step on 
our shoulders, and use us for ladders, so to speak." 
And just then Lord Falmore turned, and his eye 
rested on Rosamond. 

Something in her struck him as familiar, and yet 
he did not recognise her at first. But as they left 
the cathedral the wind lifted the crape veil of Rosa- 
mond s bonnet, and Lord Falmore saw one of the 
daughters of his cpousin's husband, whom he had 
noticed at the funeral the day before. 

He raised his hat and bowed, and received an 
acknowledgment so stiff and cold that it dis- 
couraged any further advance. Nevertheless, Lord 
Falmore wished to be civil, and he held out his 
hand, saying, 

" I hope Mrs. Kingsford is pretty well to-day ?" 

3 
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" Pretty well, thank you," was the reply. 

^*You are not in Exeter alone, I presume; but, if it 
is so, will you allow me to drive you to Elsminster ? 
It lies on the road to Falmore, and I shall be most 
happy to drop you at the Vicarage. The carriage 
will be at the Clarence Hotel in two minutes." 

Rosamond moved onwards. Lord Falmore by 
her side. 

" Thank you," she said, " I am going home by 
the train with Mr. Leighton." 

As she spoke, Mr. Leighton himself, all smiles 
and bows and sweetness, came up. 

But Lord Falmore had no intention of respond- 
ing to any overtures of friendship. He gave Mr. 
Leighton two fingers, took off his hat to Rosamond, 
and saying, " I should have been most happy to 
have driven you to Elsminster," turned away with 
his friend. 

" Did Lord Falmore propose to drive you home ? 
Why did T\ot you accept his offer }'* 

'* Because I prefer the train." 

*' I am flattered ; but, I think — pardon me — I 
think it is a pity you did not go with his lordship !" 
" Indeed, I should not have thought of it. Lord 
Falmore is nothing to me. Neither he nor his 
mother have entered our house half a dozen times, 
or shown us the slightest civility, except, perhaps, 
to send a brace of pheasants and a hare once a 
year. Pray, don't suppose I am on any terms of 
relationship with him." 
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Rosamond's tone was offended and impatient, 
and Mr. Leighton subsided. 

"Will she be too much for me?" he thought. 
"Perhaps I had better have taken the pretty 
daughter, after alL However, this one is clever 
enough, and I may make her useful. I have still 
hopes of Lord Falmore taking shares. His man 
of business will do his best And if Piers is to 
stand for the borough of Bidbury, it will be necessary 
to keep on good terms with his lordship. How- 
ever, all this is in the clouds yet, quite in the 
clouds." 

Very much in the clouds, doubtless; and the 
great mining company just advertised, with its 
grand list of directors, and its paid-up capital, was 
visionary too. As visionary as Piers Leighton, 
Esq., with two significant letters appended to his 
name, which were to sonify to the world that he 
represented the boroi^h of Bidbury in the House 
of Commons. The present member, who was at 
that moment comfortably seated in his arm-chair, 
grumbling a little with the gout, was quite igno- 
rant of Mr. Leighton's schemes, or that the said fit 
of the gout had been reported as a stroke of 
paralysis from which he was never likely to re- 
cover. After a long silence, and just as the train 
was nearing Elminster, Mr. Leighton spoke 
again. 

" You knew Lord Falmore had an estate in Nor* 
folk — near Bidbury ?" 

3—2 
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" No, I know nothing about him, or his estates,** 
was the reply. 

" Ah I really — but we must take you to see this 
place, nevertheless, I think, though he is seldom 
there for more than three weeks in the shooting 
season. The house is very old, and yet might be 
restored ; it is spacious and picturesque. You will 
make a sketch of it, I dare say " 

" I never made a sketch in my life," said Rosa- 
mond, " I leave that to Mary. I like pictures well 
enough, but not those I draw myself." 

I doubt if Mr. Leighton had ever had such un- 
compromising material to handle before, but he 
had a reason for everything he did, almost for 
everything he said, and in spite of apparent diffi- 
culties he was well pleased to receive profuse thanks 
from poor Mrs. Kingsford, for his goodness in giving 
Rosamond a home, and to get the credit for being^ 
benevolent and kind-hearted. How often do we get 
the credit for what we little deserve, and how pleasant 
it is to some of us to do so. Plotting and scheming 
lie hidden deep, the surface alone meets the eye ; 
and for years, the real motive is unsuspected and un- 
dreamed of by those who admire us for unselfish- 
ness, and kindliness, and generosity. Mr. Leighton 
left Elsminster, with the conviction that he was the 
most charitable of men, and the under-current 
which ran beneath was not acknowledged even by 
himself. For those who deceive others are gene- 
rally self-deceivers also. 
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'' Heigh ho ! madre mia^ she is no beauty, the 
Devonshire cousin of ours ; alarmingly ugly. What 
are we to do with her ? I wish it had been left 
alone, I do indeed. And then she is so snappish, 
and sets up to be clever, I suppose — a style of young 
woman I protest against/' 

" My dear Piers, pray don't talk so," pleaded his 
mother; " your father thinks he has done the kindest 
thing to me by bringing Rosamond here. You 
know the relationship is on my side, and I did urge 
him to help poor Leslie's family. Just think, the 
widow is left with seven children, and barely three 
hundred a year." 

" Good gracious, how do such people exist ?" for 
Piers Leighton's allowance from his father had been 
considerably above that sum, and he had never 
found it enough. 

" The fire is pleasant this afternoon/* said Piers, 
stretching his full length before it " Winter is come 
at last, brought by this Rosamond." Her name had 
scarcely left his lips when the heavy red curtain 
parted in the midst, and Rosamond came in. 

She went up to Mrs. Leighton and picked up a 
ball of worsted which had fallen from the basket, 
then she replaced the cover over the end of the 
sofa — looked at the clock and said, 

*' Shall I ring for tea ?" 

" Thank you, yes, my dear ; it is odd that Curtis 
never is punctual, and it must be more than half- 
past four." 
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" Allow me," said Piers, rising and giving the bell 
handle a hasty touch. Rosamond made no ac- 
knowledgment, but taking out some knitting began 
to move the needles to and fro with precision and 
speed. 

There was an awkward silence ; Piers felt him- 
self injured by the composure of his mother's com- 
panion, and voted her a nuisance in his own mind. 

" I hope, my dear, your fire is lighted in your 
own room ?" Mrs. Leighton began ; " it is quite cold 
this afternoon, and beginning to rain, is it not ? you 
are sure you had a fire ?" 

" Oh 1 yes, thanks, but I really did not want it, it 
IS not at all cold." 

" Have you been writing to your mother > I hope 
you gave her my kindest remembrance.*' 

" I wrote to my mother, to tell her I had got here 
safely," Rosamond said, evading the latter part of 
Mrs. Leighton's sentence. 

" It was such a terribly long journey, I am sure 
you must have been tired ; I do hope you feel 
rested to-day ?' 

" I am never tired," was the reply, as Rosamond 
rose and advancing to the tea-tray, which the man 
now brought in, and placed on the table, near Mrs. 
Leighton's sofa, began to pour out the tea. 

Piers leaning back in his luxurious chair, was 
watching her. There was not the slightest symp- 
tom of shyness or self-consciousness about her. 
Rosamond might have been in the habit of pre- 
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siding over afterncx>n tea at Blandford for many 
years. 

'' She has very white pretty hands," Piers said to 
himself again ; and as he caught her profile, and the 
shape of her small well-formed head^ he added 
mentally, " She is not so ugly after all. It is her 
complexion that is so bad, and her hair is such 
a dusky colour. I wonder if she will wait upon 
me. 

He was left in doubt while Rosamond sweetened 
his mother s tea, administered the precise amount 
of cream, and buttered some very thin toast which 
Mrs. Leighton always ate instead of biscuits or 
bread. The making of this toast was one of the 
things in which the invalid was hard to please, and 
to-day it was not at all to her mind. — " Too thick 
and too brown," she complained ; and then she 
tasted it with the air of a martyr. 

Rosamond saw there was no remedy this time, 
but she said — 

" I will make it for you myself to-morrow. I am 
rather a good hand at toast ; and generally pleased 
my father." 

"Oh! thank you, my dear ; but what are servants 
for, if they will not do as they are told ? I should 
be shocked to trouble you." 

"I came here to be of use, did I not?" was 
Rosamond's prompt answer ; and then she took up 
a cup and carried it across to the silent inhabitant 
of the arm-chair. 
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" Do you take sugar ?" she asked, holding the 
little silver basin with one hand and the cup in the 
other. 

Piers sat up, and, by the laws of courtesy, was 
about to rise, when Rosamond said — 

" Sit still, you will upset the tea." 

" Thanks. I am intolerably lazy, but I was up 
till the small hours ; and I have been a long ride, 
and am half asleep.'' 

" So it seems. Will you have a biscuit ?'* 

" If you will bestow one on me." 

She returned with the biscuit box; and he helped 
himself to two or three. 

Then she seated herself before the fire, drawing 
the low chair up to the rug, and sipping her own 
tea leisurely and composedly. 

"Were you at Erne Lodge to-day, Piers .^" his 
mother inquired. 

"Yes, Mildred and I had a ride before luncheon." 

" What did you hear there ? I hope dear Mil- 
dred's cold is gone, and that she has given up the 
boat for the present." 

" Well, yes, I think she has ; but I don't know 
how long her virtuous resolution will last. She is 
so fond of dreaming in that boat." 

" It is not good for her, dear child. I wonder her 
father allows it. You ought to interfere, now, Piers." 

'* Well, to tell the truth, the boat has a rival in 
schools, and classes, and poor children — driving 
them off to church and so on." 
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*' I thought Miss Willoughby did all that I am 
sure Mildred is not strong enough for it/* 

" She is a great deal too good for it," ejaculated 
Piers, half wrathfuUy. " That new vicar has b^^n 
all these schemes. I wish he had been at Jericho. 
Then the worrying of Aunt Susan is something 
fearful. I do verily believe I should go mad if I 
lived with a woman like that, nagging at me all 
day about trumpery coal tickets and blankets. If 
people must do good, at least let them hold their 
tongues about it. Mildred has the temper of a 
saint or she would never stand it." 

There was a satirical smile hovering round Rosa- 
mond's mouth, which there was quite light enough 
for Piers to see. He did not like that smile nor the 
tone of the question — a very simple one — 

" Shall I give you some more tea ?" 

Evidently Piers had some jarring remembrances 
of his morning ; for he set the cup down on the 
tray with a sharp rattle, and giving a prolonged 
yawn disappeared behind the red curtain. 

" Poor dear Piers !" his mother sighed. " He is 
engaged to be married to a very sweet, lovely girl — 
Mildred Willoughby. She is only too gentle and 
yielding. I sometimes fancy some one who had 
more spirit would have suited him better, though 
he does not agree with me. He and his father dine 
out to-night, and you and I shall have a cosy 
evening. I told Spence to bring us some nice little 
thing, with coffee, about seven ; and now, before 
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the lamps come, I think I shall take a little nap. 
You will find plenty of books on that table. Do 
just what you like, my dear." Mrs. Leighton was 
going to add — '^ Pray make yourself at home," but 
it seemed so unnecessary. Rosamond was so per- 
fectly at home. 

That evening passed as most evenings did at 
Erne Lodge — very quietly. Mildred's thoughts wan- 
dered from the game of chess she was playing with 
her father to the stranger, whom she pictured shy, 
and frightened, and lonely, at Blandford. When 
Piers had been there in the morning he had not 
seen Rosamond, for she had not appeared at break- 
fast; and he had been out the night before at a 
ball in the neighbourhood, to which he had just 
started when his father and his companion arrived 
at Blandford. 

Piers* first meeting with Rosamond had been on 
the staircase, when she was running upstairs to 
write her letter to her mother that afternoon. He 
had held out his hand in his frank, genial way, and 
had been provoked at the cold, demure response 
with which he was met. He tried some common- 
place remarks, and was, as he said, snubbed so 
completely, that he had, when he joined his mother 
in the drawing-room, delivered his opinion some- 
what freely about Rosamond. 

Miss Susan Willoughby's thoughts were appa- 
rently wandering from the parish and Mr. Templer 
in the same direction, for she suddenly broke 
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forth, — " Poor girl ! it is really a formidable thing 
for her to be dropped down at Blandford — the 
coldest, stiffest place in the world, though I suppose 
you won't agree with me, Mildred. But this 
country girl, who has never probably set foot out- 
side her father's vicarage, and so poor too ; I wish 
I could see her. I would give her a few hints 
about Mrs. Leighton. She must not be too much 
coddled and humoured ; it will only make trouble. 
It is just what I was saying to little Kate Sterling 
to-day. By-the-by, Mildred, she was so much 
obliged to you for coming home last Sunday for 
the sake of her class. Have you remembered the 
list of people who are to have coals, to give Mr. 
Templer ?" 

" Check," said Mr. Willoughby, in a voice so 
stern and loud that Aunt Susan started from 
her chair, and the colour rushed into Mildred's 
face. 

" How can we possibly play, while you talk^ 
MUdred r her father added. 

" Mildred was not talking, Roger; I was talking. 
Pray don't be so hard on her." Mildred gave her 
aunt a warning look, and devoted herself to the 
game in such good earnest that the next silence 
was broken by her gentle voice, — "Checkmate." 
This was of rare occurrence, as Mr. Willoughby 
was an excellent player ; but although he objected 
to being beaten, it made him less irascible than 
when Mildred played as she had done sometimes 
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with her thoughts far away, and her mind confused 
between the move of a knight and a castle. 

The men were just replaced in order, when a ring 
at the bell resounded, as it always does in quiet 
country houses, and Miss Susan Willoughby ex- 
•claimed — 

" Who can that be ? Dear me ! it's past eight 
o'clock, and tea will be here directly. Dear me ! 
How very odd!" as steps were heard advancing 
-down the long corridor that led to the two pretty 
drawing-rooms which the Willoughbys always 
occupied. 

" Mr. Templer," said the servant ; and in another 
moment Mr. Templer had advanced to Mr. Wil- 
loughby. 

" I hope I shall be forgiven for intruding at this 
late hour, but " 

"Oh! we are so charmed to see you, Mr. Templer," 
broke in Miss Susan Willoughby. " Do come to 
the fire, for it is a very cold night. Did you 
come about that list of names } Mildred, it is a 
pity you did not send it to Mr. Templer." 

"I did send it. Aunt Susan," while Mr. Willoughby 
pushed aside the chess-table, and said — 

" Sit down, Mr. Templer ; though I confess I pre- 
fer business in the morning." 

" This is certainly business, and I must beg to 
be forgiven for troubling you ; but the wife of one 
of my parishioners is gone out of her mind, and it 
will be necessary to remove her early to-morrow to 
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the lunatic asylum. I came to you as a magistrate, 
to be put in the right way to effect this. I mean 
to get an admission for the poor girl — for she is 
little more than a girl." 

Mr. Templer covered his face with his hands. 

"It is a terrible scene in that little home this 
evening, which was so happy only a month ago/' 
he added. 

** I am astonished, sir/' said Mr. Willoughby, in a 
haughty, angry voice, " that you, a clergyman, do 
not know the course to be pursued. The parish 
doctor, sir, is the person to apply to, and I must 
beg to postpone the further discussion of the sub- 
ject — this is not the time and place for it." 

" I beg your pardon if I have done wrong /' and 
Mr. Templer looked in surprise at Mr. Willoughby^ 
His face was ashy pale, and his lips trembled with 
emotion, while his dark eyes flashed fire from under 
their overhanging brows upon the clergyman. 

" Oh, Roger ! oh, Roger ! pray, pray don't be so 
offended," exclaimed Aunt Susan ; " what will 
Mr. Templer think ? I am sure you do not intend 
to— to— " 

Meanwhile Mr. Templer had turned from the 
father to the daughter. 

Mildred's face was a study at that moment. 
Her lips parted — her large eyes full of wonder and 
distress — and her whole countenance expressive of 
the greatest astonishment. She had often, alas! 
seen her father angry, and flash into excitement 
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about trifles ; but that he could so resent the inquiry 
so courteously made, and forget his position in his 
own house, was inexplicable to her. 

But he showed no sign of softening. 

" I repeat, sir, that it is highly indecorous of you 
to bring your parish matters into my drawing-room, 
and discuss them before my sister and daughter. 
We have had too much of it for the last six months, 
and I beg that you desist from it in future." 

"I can only apologize," said Mr. Templer, "for 
having unwittingly offended you ; for I cannot see 
how I could have done so." 

" Oh, Roger ! Mr. Templer does not know," Aunt 
Susan again began ; but her brother thundered 
forth — " Be silent, Susan !" and then his eyes, too, 
fell on Mildred's face — pleading, anxious, and dis- 
tressed. He loved her better than anything on 
earth, and it was seldom he spoke harshly to her. 
She came timidly towards him, and, laying her 
hand on his arm, said — 

" Dear father !'* — only those two words ; but they 
had a talismanic power. 

"Ring for tea; and take a cup with us, Mr. 
Templer. I beg your pardon, for I know you only 
did it in the way of your duty ; but duty is some- 
times disagreeable. Nay, will you not stay.?" as 
Mr. Templer held out his hand and bid good-night. 

" No, thanks ; not this evening." 

"Take luncheon with us to-morrow, then, to 
testify your forgiveness," said Mr. Willoughby; 
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" and send Colson here for an order for the admis- 
sion of that — ^that poor girl." 

Mr. Templer hesitated, then, with a bow which 
was neither an assent nor a negative, left the room. 

The rest of the evening was spent in silence. 
When at last the hour came to separate, Mildred 
was conscious that her father's kiss was more loving 
than its wont. 

"Good-night, my darling; and may God bless 
you/' 

But when Aunt Susan had returned to gather 
her work together, before leaving the drawing-room 
for the night, her brother said, " Susan, understand 
me : no reference is to be made in any way, direct 
or indirect, to what has passed this evening. Good- 
night." 



CHAPTER III. 

UNDER THE FIR-TREES. 

" There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies." 

COWPER. 

Mildred had many misgivings as to whether 
Mr. Templer would appear at luncheon the next 
day ; and Miss Susan Willoughby was in a perfect 
fever of excitement and perturbation all the morn- 
ing. She wandered about from room to room, from 
the conservatory to the drawing-room, and thence 
to that little sanctum which was dedicated to 
blanket and coal tickets, library books, and do- 
mestic medicines. 

" If the vicar should be offended — if he should 
cut them altogether — if poor Roger could only 
learn to control himself— if he were but conscious 
of the sad impression these outbursts of temper 
left upon others T' 
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Thus did Aunt Susan wear the unhappy subject 
threadbare ; and Mildred, who was quite as much 
distressed at the idea of losing Mr. Templer's 
friendship as her aunt could be, only sat quietly at 
her books, and endured the misery, common to us 
all at times, of having our own secret fears brought 
to light in even stronger colours than we dare to 
give them ourselves. 

Things were not mended by an early visit from 
one of Miss Willoughby's friends — a single woman> 
like herself — who was a great deal less good-tem- 
pered and agreeable. 

Theodosia Evans lived with an old uncle and 
aunt in one of the pretty houses on the banks of 
the Erne, of a smaller and less pretentious type 
than Mr. Willoughby's, and of more modem 
date. She was a few years Miss Willoughby's 
junior, and yet old enough to be Mildred's mother — 
one of those people who legislate about everything, 
and provoke discussion on the smallest possible 
grounds; who like to be considered an authority, and 
enjoy mysteries and secrets about everything. 

How it came to pass that Miss Willoughby and 
Theodosia were dear and close friends, I cannot 
say. It was partly a friendship of circumstance, 
and partly one of election. They called each other 
"Susie" and "Dosie," and exchanged three-cornered 
notes daily whether they met or not. And this 
state of things had gone on for years, but had 
lately been quickened into more, perhaps, than its 

4 
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wonted warmth by the mutual interest felt by both 
ladies in the new vicar, Mr. Templer. And, indeed, 
if, in a long course of years, a parish and district 
had slumbered, as Thorpe Bishop had done, under 
a supine and careless dergjrman, great allowance 
must be made for the ardour with which the efforts 
of a new and energetic pastor are met. 

It is said that women are always the first to 
discover the merits of a curate or rector, and to make 
much of him — to the amusement sometimes of 
lookers-on. ** Model parsons^" too, have appeared 
in many books; and have been looked upon, es- 
pecially of late years, as rather oppressive and 
overdone. 

I am far from wishing to represent Aubrey Tem- 
pler as faultless either in his life or his vocation ; 
but he was thoroughly in earnest, and had devoted 
himself to the needs of Thorpe Bishop, both spiritual, 
intellectual, and temporal, as if for him there could 
be nothing so interesting or so important in crea- 
tion, and yet he did not move in a narrow groove, 
or shut himself out from the large world which 
lay beyond his own little one, as so many good men 
and women are apt to do. His library was well 
stocked, and had constant additions made to it. 
The walls of the Vicarage were covered with en- 
gravings and photographs, while all of those lovely 
pictures which had then been published by the 
Arundel Society — the earlier ones since succeeded 
by many others — hung in his own study, and gave 
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to the room a warmth and brightness which were 
striking. 

There were some strait-laced people who com- 
plained that Mr. Templer cared too much for ex- 
ternals, and that the Vicarage was too pretty, espe- 
cially for a bachelor. I do not myself think that 
anything can be too pretty, so infinitely beautiful 
is all that God gives us for our daily use. And I 
never look upon the gorgeous pageantry of a sun- 
set sky, or the radiant loveliness of flowers, but I 
think those who would have their surroundings drab 
and colourless and base and mean, are making a 
great mistake. 

This love of the beautiful was a part of Aubrey 
Templer's nature, and how he longed to see all 
those about him full of the love of God, which can 
alone make the soul respond fully to the glory of 
created things, I have no words to tell. 

"Will you be at home to dinner. Uncle 
Aubrey?" asked Beatrice Templer, as she came 
skipping down the hall of the Vicarage, when her 
uncle had his hand on the latch of the door ; " Watky 
wants to know." 

" No, I am going out to luncheon ; I ought to 
have told Mrs. Watkins so." 

" There will be no walk again this afternoon as 
you promised," said Beatrice. 

" Well, Bee," said Mr. Templer, " if you will 
run up to Erne Lodge at half-past two o'clock, I 
will take you for a walk." 

4—2 
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" Oh f thank you, thank you, you darling uncle f 
and old Watky needn't come ?" 

"No nick-names, Beatrice, they are ugly and 
stupid, but you may come so far alone/' 

Beatrice waited to hear no more, she rushed back 
to the school-room to tell Mrs: Watkins her news,, 
and to receive as usual a reprimand for being so 
wild and harum-scarum. 

Mr. Templer had not given notice of his intention 
to dine at Erne Lodge, for the simple reason that 
he had not made up his mind to do so till the last 
moment. He was not a man to resent an angry 
outburst like Mr. Willoughby's, but at the same 
time he wished him to feel that he considered it an 
offence against the laws of courtesy, and that he 
did not desire a repetition of such a scene. Then 
the pleading earnest face of Mildred Willoughby 
rose before him, and finally triumphed, for the 
reason he found himself giving for accepting the 
invitation at last was, 

" I should be sorry to hurt the feelings of the 
daughter, and if I absent myself I may do so." 

When Mr. Templer entered the drawing-room he 
found Mildred alone. Her aunt and Miss Evans 
had retreated to Miss Willoughby's sitting-room, to 
talk more freely than they could do before Mildred. 
Mildred's heart beat fast when she heard Mr. Tem- 
pler's name, and yet she had been wishing he would 
come, that she might see him before her father 
appeared. 
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A quiet and gentle grace of manner was one of 
Mildred's principal attractions, and never had Mr. 
Templer felt its power so much as now, when with 
heightened colour she said simply, 

" I am so glad you are come ; I was very unhappy 
that my father showed so much irritation last 
night, but I hope you have forgiven him." 

" Yes, indeed I have ; I felt sorry for you, and I 
have thought since, that I made a mistake in coming 
at that late hour with such a request, but the case 
was so heartrending and urgent." 

" How is the poor girl now ? and who is she ?" 

" Lucy Haynes, the wife of a gardener on the very 
outskirts of the parish ; they have only been mar- 
ried a year, and the home was a picture of hap- 
piness and peace till a very short time ago." 

" Is she gone to the asylum } Have you had 
the order from my father ?" 

" Yes, it was sent down to the Vicarage early, and 
the poor girl is now I hope safely conveyed to Kew- 
stock. It is a terrible story. There is insanity in 
the girl's family, and under such circumstances of 
course it was wrong to allow her to marry, espe- 
cially as poor Haynes had never been told about 
it." 

" And did they love each other very much ? Oh ! 
how I pity them," Mildred said ; " it is worse than 
death ; but perhaps she will get better." 

" I fear not ; since her child was bom she has re- 
fused all food, and sat for hours in the dreariest and 
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most hopeless despondency, with fits of agonising 
mania at times which threaten her life." 

** How full the world is of trouble," sighed Mil- 
dred. ** Sometimes there seems to be only one 
thing worth living for — ^to try to help and comfort 
others. I feel as if too many good things had fallen 
to my share. I hope I shall be able to do some- 
thing to soften, if only a tiny bit of the misery and 
sorrow around me. You must be so happy to be 
able to do this." 

The conservatory opened from the inner drawing- 
room, and a door at the farther end led on to the 
terrace. As Mildred was speaking the sound of 
voices close at hand made her start. The next 
moment she had greeted Piers Leighton, who was 
standing half hidden by some tall flowering shrub. 

"Oh! Piers, you are always turning up when 
least expected." 

" Of course I am, and I expect a welcome." 

There was no room to doubt that he had it, her 
face was shining with delight. 

" I have come from my mother to inquire if your 
cold is gone, and to introduce Miss Kingsford to 
you, who has lately taken up her abode at Bland- 
ford. We have driven over in state, and my father 
has slipped, according to custom, into the library." 

Rosamond had stood a little behind during this 
short conversation, and as Piers advanced into the 
room, Mildred said to her kindly, 

** I am very glad to see you ; will you come and 
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take your hat off before luncheon ? I don't think 
you know Mr. Templer, Piers ?" she added. 

The two men bowed. A certain stiffness seemed 
instantly to creep over them both, and it was a relief 
to Piers that Miss Willoughby and her friend Theo- 
dosia came into the room just as Mildred and Rosa- 
mond left it. 

" This is a very pretty room," Rosamond said, as 
she looked round on Mildred's well-furnished and 
daintily-decorated room. "What a lucky person 
you seem to be !" 

Poor Mildred, who had been thinking in what 
way she could best set Rosamond at her ease, was 
taken by surprise at the speech. Here was the 
poor country clergyman's daughter, to whom she 
wished to be " kind," taking the initiative with her. 

'* That is a lovely drawing. Is it yours ?" Rosa- 
mond continued ; and without waiting for any 
answer, she went on, "Altogether this house is 
charming — all warmth and brightness and comfort. 
A striking contrast to Blandford, which is grand 
and stiff and cold. But I am a poor waif and stray, 
you know, and so I am glad to find myself there. 
You will be mistress of Blandford, some day, I 
suppose ?" 

Mildred's colour rose. 

" Yes ; but at some very distant day, I hope." 

" Of course ; I did not mean that it was near, or 
that you hoped it would be. You come to Bland- 
ford sometimes, don't you ?" 
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" Oh, yes. I was staying there for a few days 
lately. I am sure Mrs. Leighton must be very glad 
to have you ; for she has to pass many lonely hours, 
and is never well or strong. There is the gong ! I 
think we had better go downstairs." 

Somehow Mildred felt chilled and disappointed. 
Her ideal Rosamond had been so widely different 
from the real Rosamond, and she could scarcely be- 
lieve that this girl of twenty had only recently seen 
her father laid in his grave, and that she had just 
left the home of her childhood, to fill the post of 
companion at Blandford. 

Rosamond was equally at ease at the luncheon- 
table, and every one felt that it was quite needless 
to trouble themselves about her. She received 
Mr. Willoughby's stately courtesy, and Aunt 
Susan's fussy attentions with composure, while 
Piers enjoyed Theodosia Davies's discomfiture 
when she attempted a little patronage. 

After luncheon, little Beatrice Templer arrived, 
and a proposition was made to walk to Mousehold 
Hill, to see the new range of targets which had 
been set up there for rifle practice ; for rifle-shoot- 
ing was then in its infancy, and the first ardour of 
aspirants for the Queen's Prize at Wimbledon was 
not yet cooled. 

Piers and Mildred fell a little behind the rest of 
the party, and Piers began, 

" What do you think of her ?" pointing with 
his stick to Rosamond, who was walking with 
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Beatrice Templer, and had left the two maiden 
ladies in undisputed possession of the Vicar. 

" I should think she was a clever person,*' Mildred 
answered ; " but I have scarcely had time to judge. 
She seems in very good spirits." 

" I should think she did. A young woman who 
is not given to sentiment, and would resent Dosia's 

* sweets ' and ' darlings,' if she tried them on. She 
is not likely to do that, however. Dosia shoots at 
higher game." 

"Now, don't get on to that forbidden subject^ 
Piers. Leave Miss Evans alone." 

" 111 try! I only wish she would leave me alone. 
I always feel as if I were eating bad trifle when she 
talks to me. I have got the congratulations over 
— that's one mercy ; and I have been told that you 
were the sweetest creature that ever lived, and that 

* dear Susan ' always said you were perfect. But, 
Mildred, my 'father is now full of this Bidbury 
scheme. I am to be member for Bidbury, and we 
are to get Lord Falmore to let us his place there, 
and begin our career as the swells of Bidbury Court. 
How do you like the idea }" 

" Very much. Only it is unfortunate that Mr. 
Blackburgh is member for Bidbury, and that Lord 
Falmore will never let his house." 

" How do you know? If my father intends us 
to live there, we shall live there, and I shall be M.P. 
for Bidbury. You'll -see." 

" Is there likely to be a general election, then .^" 
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" Not that I know of. But that has nothing to 
do with it. Heigh ho ! Mildred ; I am half inclined 
to go out with you to some little island in the 
Archipelago, and never be heard of again. Bother 
it all I I only want a quiet life. That's a pretty 
little girl of the Vicar's ; but I hate him !" 

" Now, Piers, that is pure prejudice. You would 
like him as well as every one else does, if you took 
the trouble to talk to him." 

" I prefer talking to you. I say, dear, I want 
you to go to the Christmas ball, in Ernchester, just 
to please me." 

" No, Piers. Let me wait till— till *' She 

stopped, and hesitated. 

" Till you are Mrs. Piers Leighton, M.P. ! What 
a queer idea. Why, darling, that is the time people 
give up balls — not begin them." 

" I know that. But I have never been out, and I 
don't care about it. I should feel very lonely and 
strange, and you would not be a bit proud of me." 

" Shouldn't I ? Well, we will wait, if you like. 
They are firing here. There is the signal up. We 
must look out, or we shall have a bullet from 
some lout's rifle in our heads — which will not be 
pleasant." 

Mousehold Heath is a wide expanse of sandy soil^ 
where furze bushes and brambles flourish, and there 
is an abundance of short grass, over which it is 
pleasant to ride on bright October days. 

The heath is uncultivated for some miles, and 
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only a few cottages of lime-bumers and turf-cutters 
are to be seen. The part where the rifle targets 
were set up was on the border of Thorpe Bishop, 
and being at rather a higher elevation than the rest,, 
was dignified with the name of Hill. There are grand 
effects of sky to be seen in those flat level countries, 
and there is decidedly a greater sense of width and 
freedom, which is lost in districts shut in by hills 
and woods. 

Piers and Mildred came up to the rest of the 
party just by a plantation of fir-trees, where the 
wind was making that mysterious music which is 
more like the murmur of the sea than anything 
else in creation. Sad and eerie, it has a deep 
pathos in it, which is associated in our minds for 
ever with the particular circumstances in which we 
may hear it Rosamond sat down on the trunk of 
one of the firs, which had been torn up by the roots 
in a late gale, and Mildred went to her, and seated 
herself by her. 

" Miss Willoughby, this is Mousehold Hill, is it 
not ?" little Beatrice asked. 

" Yes, dear. You have often been here before^ 
have you not ?" 

" Yes ; but Miss — , I don't know her name, says 
it is not a hill, and that I mean valley. But it is 
a hill ; and Uncle Aubrey says it is the highest 
point in the neighbourhood." 

" The neighbourhood cannot be given to aspira- 
tion, then," said Rosamond; "but it does not 
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matter what you call a place, or person, or 
thing." 

" I don't agree with you," said Mildred. " Names 
always seem to me to suggest the place or people ; 
but, of course, after the beauties of Devonshire, this 
seems very flat to you." 

** Very flat," was the answer ; " and if the name 
is suggestive, it is the abode of mice, I imagine. 
How their nerves must be shaken by the -crack of 
the rifles." 

" I hope we are not too near the targets!" ex- 
claimed Aunt Susan. " Piers, are you sure we are 
safe r 

" Quite safe — there's a bull's-eye — well done ! I 
must just go and see if any of the fellows are shoot- 
ing whom I know. I will be back directly." 

" Pray take care, Piers !" and Theodosia Evans 
echoed, " Pray, take care," while Rosamond left the 
tree, and walked on a little, followed by Beatrice. 

Presently they had all moved away but Mildred, 
who was left under the shadow of the trees, the 
murmur of the wind in the branches over her head, 
like the sorrowful sighing of an oppressed spirit. 

The sky was all aglow in the west, and the 
figures of Piers and Mr. Templer stood out dis- 
tinctly against it, as they walked towards the 
targets, and, nearly at the same moment, the 
sound of a sigh that was almost a groan, made 
Mildred start, and look behind her. 

Leaning against one of the straight boles of 
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the fir-trees, was the figure of a woman, her thin 
hands clasped, and her whole attitude one of ex- 
treme dejection. She was partly hidden from 
Mildred by the branches of the fallen tree ; but 
it was easy to see that she was poor, and past 
middle-age, while heavy sobs made the folds of 
her thin cloak vibrate. 

" What IS the matter ?" said Mildred, rising and 
making her way round the tree to the place where 
the woman stood. " What is the matter ? Are 
you ill r 

A haggard, woebegone face was turned on Mil- 
dred, and, in a mysterious way, she held up her 
finger and said, 

" Hush ! But, oh, I am in great trouble — great 
trouble! TheyVe been and taken my Lucy off, 
and I did want to see her so much, and now I shall 
never see her any more. Tom Haynes has closed 
his door on me. Mad ! — yes, I shall go mad next. 
I believe I am mad now !" 

The woman's manner was so excited and odd, 
that Mildred felt frightened. But the whole story 
flashed on her, and she, of course, identified the 
Lucy of whom the poor woman spoke with the 
young wife who had been sent to the asylum that 
morning. She was beginning a gentle remonstrance 
in her sweet, tender voice, when a young man came 
up from the back of the plantation, followed by 
another older than himself, who was a little behind. 

'* Here she is 1" exclaimed the young man ; 
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^'here she is! Now then, you just march off, and 
don't let me see you darkening my doors again." 

" What have I done ? What have I done ?" ex- 
claimed the woman, cowering under the man's 
glance. 

"Done! Why, deceived me, and ruined my 
happiness. Do you suppose I should have been 
and gone and married that darling of mine, if Td 
known you'd been as mad as a March hare your- 
self, and your mother afore you ? No, and I'll 
tell 'ee what, Lucy knew better than that, only you 
kept her in ignorance, and so took us both in." 

" She was so pretty," moaned the woman. " She 
was never mad, till you drove her out of her 
senses." 

"Come, now, missus," said the older man, " come, 
now, don't go for to talk stuff like that. Tom was 
more like to kill the girl with kindness. Come 
home with me, like a good woman, and don't go 
and rasp up the poor chap's sore with the sight of 
you. Beg your pardon, miss," said the man, 
touching his hat to Mildred ; " but this poor 
creature is in trouble about her daughter, and I 
want her to come out of Tom Haynes' sight. She's 
been a-hankering about here for days, and the 
sight of her was more than Lucy herself could 
abear. It's an unfortunate case, and every one is 
to be pitied all round. I live at Trowse, and so 
/does this poor thing. She's the widow of a brother 
of mine, and I saw plenty of trouble with her when 
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she was young. But when Haynes wanted to 
marry Lucy, I had no call to interfere, and folks 
must please themselves." 

Tom Haynes gave an impatient stamp of his 
foot, and said, 

'* Take her away out of my sight, and never let 
her set her foot in Thorpe Bishop again, that's all ; 
there's the cart down below, and you be off." 

Mildred saw the sad despairing glance the 
woman gave as she was led away by her brother-in- 
law, and never foigot it. 

"I beg your pardon, miss, for being so free 
before you," said Tom Haynes, "but IVe been 
that worn out and miserable I don't know what Fm 
about, and the sight of that woman is too much 
for me." 

" I am so very sorry for you," Mildred said ; 
''but I cannot see why you should be so angry 
with that poor creature." 

** Why !" said Tom, in a low angry voice, "why, 
because she cheated me and my poor girl too, and 
now I be left with an innocent babe, who may go 
mad too ; oh ! it's enough " 

At this moment the Blandford carriage came 
rolling up the road which skirted Mousehold Com- 
mon, and Mr. Leighton might be seen looking out 
with an inquiring, uneasy glance at the group of 
figures returning from the target, and at Mildred's 
standing near the tall athletic form of the young 
gardener, by the fallen tree. The carriage stopped 
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and Mr. Leighton got out just as the others came 
up to the place. 

Mr. Templer was the first to speak. "Well, 
Haynes," he said, kindly, " there is nothing more 
amiss, I hope.?" 

" No sir ; I have had some trouble with the old 
woman, but she is gone home now. Good evening, 
sir," and taking his hat off respectfully he turned 
away. 

"What can that man have been doing here?" 
said Mr. Leighton. " I think, Piers," he added, ad- 
dressing his son, " it was highly improper to leave 
Miss Willoughby alone here, and subject her to the 
appeal of a man like that for money; I confess 
I am astonished that you should have done so." 

" Was he a beggar, Mildred ? I hope you did not 
give him anything. You weren't frightened, dear," 
he added tenderly. 

" Not exactly," she answered, " only I am very 
sorry for that man ; his wife is gone to the lunatic 
asylum, and her mother has been lingering about 
here for days to see her, which has distressed poor 
Haynes still more." 

" Haynes is a most respectable man," said Mr. 
Templer, " but he has been in great sorrow, and 
deserves nothing but sympathy and pity, which I 
am sure Miss Willoughby would give him." 

It is getting late and cold," Mr. Leighton said ; 
I think we must be driving homewards. Miss 
Kingsford, if you please." 
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Rosamond got into the carriage, and Mr. Leigh- 
ton waited. 

" Now, Piers." 

" I shall dine at Erne Lodge, I think, and return 
later ; perhaps not till to-morrow." 

" Very well ! I know how great the attractions 
are, so we will say good-bye." 

In the exchange of good-byes and general leave- 
taking, Rosamond's eyes were fixed on the two 
figures of Mildred and Piers. 

She had put her hand through his arm and was 
leaning on it with a trusting dependence, which it 
was easy to read. 

Rosamond's quick eyes took it all in at a glance, 
and a sharp pang of jealousy shot through her. I do 
not mean that she was actually jealous about Piers^ 
or that she cared especially for him. But the con- 
trast between her own position and Mildred's 
seemed then to be roughly presented to her. As 
the luxurious carriage rolled towards Ernchester^ 
the silence was unbroken. Mr. Leighton was busy 
with his schemes, and Rosamond had time to dwell 
on her own bitter thoughts. Was it not almost 
better to be poor at home, and live amidst the sur- 
roundings which befitted poverty, than to be in the 
midst of luxuries in which she had no part ; to be 
simply a spectator, of all that she did not really 
share ; to see all the appliances of wealth about her 
and yet be no nearer the possession of riches and 
the nameless comforts which riches bring than she 

5 
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was in the Vicarage of Ekminster ? Rosamond felt 
her own powers, and measured exactly all that she 
could achieve, and she had no intention of lying 
passive about her own interest at Blandford. She 
had other views than to pick up the stitches in Mrs. 
Leighton's knitting, to wind the balls of coloured 
worsted for the iricote chair covers, to write notes, 
and administer medicines. Rosamond wrote a 
remarkably clear and legible hand, a distinctive 
manly hand, which one would scarcely expect to see 
written by a woman ; and Mr. Leighton took up a 
note lying on his wife's work-table that evening, and 
asked who addressed the envelope. 

" It is Rosamond's writing, it is only a note to 
Dr. Plenderleath ; give it to me, James." 

" My love ! I am not anxious to see the contents, 
as I can pretty well guess them ; but I am struck 
with the hand, a remarkable hand really ! Dr. Plen- 
derleath will wonder who his correspondent can be." 

Mrs. Leighton's lip quivered, and she said in a 
fretful voice, 

" It is very hard, that I cannot write a note to my 
medical man, without being scoffed at. He would 
call oftener and then I need not write, but your 
manner to him, James, is so — so-— disagreeable." 

" My love, pray recollect yourself ; pray do not 
excite yourself about such a trifling matter," and Mr. 
Leighton took the note out of the envelope with 
provoking coolness and read aloud : — 
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" ' Dear Dr. Plenderleath, — 

'* ' The pepsine powders are all taken, and 
I do not think the pain after eating is less. Will 
you look in to-morrow, or the next day ? 

" ' Yours truly, 

"'Dorothy Leighton.' 

Concise and to the point, not your diction, I imagine, 
my love, any more than it is your handwriting ; I . 
like both. Shall I secure the important document ?*' 
asked Mr. Leighton, touching the inside of the 
envelope with his tongue, and pressing down the 
delicate lilac monogram with his finger. 

" Rosamond left it open for me to read, I sup- 
pose ; of course you don't care whether 1 have in- 
digestion or not, of course you would be glad to 
get rid of me," and then came a burst of half 
hysterical tears which the poor invalid could not 
always repress. Her husband, I am afraid, rather 
enjoyed her discomfiture ; at any rate it did not 
very deeply distress him. 

Mrs. Leighton was not well enough to go down 
to dinner that night, and Rosamond and Mr. 
Leighton were tete-d-iete, at the long table. 

" I have been admiring your handwriting," Mr. 
Leighton said, with a bland smile. " I have a very 
large correspondence and I wonder if I might hope 
that you would render me a little service as 
secretary ?" 

" Do you mean copy your letters, or write from 
your dictation ?' Rosamond asked, 

5—2 
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" Both, perhaps, if it is agreeable to you." 

" Everything is agreeable to me that is expected 
of me ; I owe it to you for giving me a home here."^ 

There was nothing tender or grateful in the 
tone in which this was said, it was a simple state- 
ment of fact ; but Mr. Leighton acknowledged it 
with a smile sweeter if possible than before. 

"I shall claim your promise to help me then, early 
to-morrow. I have a mass of purely business letters, 
which I want arranged and copied ; I am just now 
much interested in a large mining operation, and I 
am anxious to get Lord Falmore's name as Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Merely his name, for 
I shall of course do the work. It will be a most 
remunerative undertaking, and will give a very 
unusual rate of interest. I have great hopes that 
Lord Falmore will be here early in January, and I 
am going to have other guests, a house full in fact, 
and I shall have to trust to you to help me to 
make the whole thing go off well." 

•* I can fill the vases with flowers, and see that the 
roonis are prepared ; but of course, just now, I can 
do nothing more." 

Almost involuntarily Mr. Leighton looked at the 
plain black dress, with its crape folds. 

" You must allow me to make all things of that 
kind easy to you," he said, and as Rosamond did 
not look as if she understood him, or make any 
sign of assent, he added, " in the way of dress I 
mean." 
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For a moment, those calm dark eyes flashed, and 
the colour came into her face ; but she recovered 
herself almost instantly, and only an acute ob- 
server like Mr. Leighton would have noticed that 
he had touched Rosamond in a tender place, when 
she said, 

" Thank you ; whatever you think necessary for 
me to wear in your house, I shall be very glad to 
have. As far as I am concerned, I only want two 
gowns at present" 

Mr. Leighton felt it impossible to say any more 
on the subject then, but when he went to his study 
after dinner, he put a clean, crisp ten-pound Bank 
of England note into an envelope, and addressed it 
to — " Miss Kingsford,— With best regards, from 
J. O. L." 

Rosamond found it on her dressing-table when 
she went to bed that night, and a bitter and by 
no means grateful smile was reflected in the large 
mirror before which she stood. A very different 
looking-glass to the tiny one at Elsminster, which 
she had shared with Mary. 

** It is all a matter of business," she said, " and I 
may as well dress for dinner every night, and get 
the credit for being passable in appearance, instead 
of ugly. It is all nonsense to begin to be proud 
now. I came here to eat humble-pie, and it won't 
do to choke at the first mouthful." 

Then, looking round the spacious room, which 
she had already re-arranged, and made, in some 
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inexplicable way, more tasteful and cosy in its 
appearance, she added, 

" There are compensations, and I may as well 
make the most of them." 

Then she replenished the fire> drew a chair to- 
wards it, and opened a book which she had brought 
out of the library in the morning. 

Time went on, and the silvery-toned clock on 
the stairs struck twelve. Rosamond had been so 
engrossed by her reading that she was quite sur- 
prised to find it was so late. 

She closed the book, and began to think of pre- 
paring for bed, when a knock at the door startled 
her. 

"Oh! Miss Kingsford," said Mrs. Leighton's 
maid, coming in without waiting for permission, 
" will you please to come directly ? There has 
been a dreadful accident, and Mrs. Leighton has 
heard the bustle ; but we are afraid to tell her — ^we 
dare not tell her — for it would kill her — if " 

"Dunsford!" said Rosamond, laying her hand 
upon the maid's arm, as she was hastening from 
the room, entreating her to follow, " Dunsford — tell 
me who it is, and what it is T 

And Dunsford, under her breath, answered,. 
" Mr. Piers r 



CHAPTER IV. 

"THE STORMY WIND AND TEMPEST.'* 

" Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while He sits whose name is Love, 
And waits as Noah did for the dove. 

To wit, if she would fly to him. 
He waits for us, while houseless things 
We beat about with bruised wings, 
O'er the dark floods and water springs. 

The ruined world — the desolate sea. 
With open windows from the prime, 
All day, all night, He waits sublime, 
Until the fulness of the time 

Decreed from His eternity." 

Jean Ingelow. 

Perhaps in all Mildred's after-life no memory was 
so sweet as that of the walk home with Piers, when 
the Blandford carriage had rolled off that after- 
noon. Again the two maiden ladies were left to 
the undisputed possession of the Vicar, while 
Beatrice ran hither and thither, called only to order 
by her uncle, as they got into the village, and 
finally captured by Mrs. Watkins as the Vicarage 
gate was reached, who bore her off, with the oft- 
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repeated exclamation that she was the most undis- 
ciplined child that ever tried the patience of a 
governess. 

Poor Beatrice looked ruefully at her uncle, but 
he did not interfere, and the little girl departed 
with slow and dejected steps, her frock torn in 
several places, and the feather of her hat — which 
had been caught in a bramble in one of her raids 
into a hedge for some scarlet berries — changing dis- 
consolately in anything but its right position. 

" There is service at five this afternoon," Mildred 
said. " Will you come with me this once ?" 

" This once ! I hope it is not the last time I 
shall go into church with you, only it is an odd 
time to choose, isn't it ? A sort of Sunday occu- 
pation/' 

" Piers ! when you went to chapel every day at 
Oxford." 

'' Oh ! that is in the far past now, and is quite a 
different story, just one of the necessities of the 
phase of life in which one lived." 

'* Don't talk like that, Piers," she said, gently. 
" We have had such a happy walk, and " 

Her tone was so really distressed that he altered 
his at once. 

" My darling, of course I will go to church with 
you, and be a very good boy, only I hope that 
reverend gentleman is not going to hold forth." 

" For ten minutes, that is all, Piers. He always 
docs on Wednesdays. You won't mind." 
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"I'll try not to mind; but I hope those two 
ladies wont be turning up their eyes about the 
sermon at dinner. I shall have to leave you about 
eight, for I remember I must be at home to- 
morrow morning early. Palgrave is coming to 
look me up to shoot over his uncle's place, and I 
must go this time, I suppose, though it is rather 
a bore, for Palgrave is a mufT. I suppose I can have 
one of the riding horses ; either yours or Linda." 

" Oh, yes ! but I am sorry you must go ; and it 
will be a cold, dreary ride, so late." 

" I am pretty well used to the road and the dis- 
tance by this time. But there is the Vicar signal- 
ling to us, and here comes Sophonisba, breathless 
and excited. It is fun to see how her face swells 
when she is brimful of news." 

" Mildred, Mr. Templer is so kind as to wish us 
all to go into the Vicarage for a cup of tea before 
church. It is only just half-past four, and there is 
plenty of time. Do come, Piers." 

It was the first time Theodosia had ventured on 
his Christian name; but on the strength of the 
coming relationship to her dearest Susie, she was 

bold. 

Truth to tell, Piers did tease poor Miss Evans 
unmercifully, and she often suffered from his sallies, 
which she had not the wit or spirit to return in kind. 

"You can't mean that I am included in this 
invitation. There must be some mistake. Miss 
Evans. I am not worthy." 
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" What nonsense ! I know you are a very espe- 
cial favourite of Mr. Templer's. I have the best 
reason for knowing it. So pray do come. You 
will admire the Vicarage, I know. Such sweet pic- 
tures, and " 

They were at the Vicarage gate now, and Aunt 
Susan and Mr. Templer awaited them. Tea was 
brought into the library, for the Vicarage drawing- 
room was unfurnished. But all that was cosy, and 
bright, and pleasant seemed gathered into that 
room, from which Mr. Templer's study opened. 
The furniture was all dark, and a crimson carpet 
lay in the middle of the floor, showing a margin of 
polished oak rouijd the rich border. On the light 
paper of the walls were beautiful photographs and 
Arundel Society prints, while a stand of flowers, sel- 
dom seen in the masculine arrangements of a room, 
filled the recess of the bay window, which was hung 
with crimson curtains. There was the glow of a 
blazing fire on the books and pictures, and nothing 
seemed wanting. 

While Miss Willoughby and Theodosia admired 
and exclaimed and apostrophized all the pictures 
by turns, Mildred sat by the fire quietly happy. 
Piers and Mr. Templer were talking together about 
Oxford, which is always a happy meeting-point for 
two men when they come together without any 
previous acquaintance, and, perhaps, in this case» 
with a little wholesome aversion. 

"A stiff, priggish parson," passed through Piers* 
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mind, and "A conceited boy, who is spoiled by 
prosperity," through Mr. Templer's. 

But Piers b^an to change his opinion, as Mr. 
Templer showed a proper amount of interest and 
pride in the success of Oxford in the last year's 
boat races, and said that in those Eastern counties 
it was rather a comfort to find some one whose 
feelings would not be hurt by a little triumph in 
this matter. While the Vicar, in his turn, was 
agreeably surprised when Piers, in answer to his 
question as to how it came to pass he had gone to 
Oxford instead of Cambridge, said, 

" Oh ! it was a whim of my father's. He thought, 
you know, it sounded rather better to book me at 
Christ Church. There is an idea afloat in the 
world, that the gfreatest number of swells congre- 
gate there, and he thought association with them 
might be beneficial, perhaps." 

" I hope it has proved so," was Mr. Templer's 
response. " I trod far less distinguished paths at 
Merton." 

" That was because you got the high feather of 
the Postmastership, was it not ?" said Piers. 

" There are plenty of working bees at Merton, 
and, in the long run, they are better chums than 
slips of noble houses, though, for all I know, you 
may combine both." 

And here the two ladies who had been listening 
to the conversation, as they sipped their tea and 
eulogized the pictures, broke in with a sort of 
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duet. " Of course, Piers of course did not 

you know that Mr. Templer is really did you 

not know that he is Lord Silchester's son T 

Mr. Templer laughed. 

" Barren honour, I am afraid ; but now, if you 
will forgive my absence, I will leave you to find 
your way to church. I always go round by a path 
leading from the garden." He opened the door 
leading to the study and closed it, and left his 
guests to themselves. 

" Come, Mildred," said Piers, glad to escape from 
the increased chatter which began when Mr. 
Templer was gone ; " let us lead the procession. 
Where is that poor child gone who was skipping 
about with us on Mousehold Heath. I hope that 
old duenna who captured her is not venting her 
wrath upon her too heavily for those torn garments. 
I liked the child." 

" Yes, she is a bright little thing, but very wild, 
too wild, and needs a good deal of training," chimed 
in Theodosia. 

" Who asked for your opinion .?" muttered Piers, 
wrathfuUy, stalking on down the hall to the front 
door. " Do come on, Mildred. Can those two 
keep silence in church ? If so, it is a standing 
miracle. Dear me I I am afraid I could not put up 
with Sophonisba as you do." 

" It is very silly of you. Piers, to get so irritated 
by harmless good-nature. And I wonder, just now, 
you should feel so cross." 
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"Why just now? What makes it astonishing' 
that I should chafe under such folly ?" 

There was a gentle pressure of his arm by the 
little hand that was nestling there. 

" I feel so much too happy to care about any- 
thing outside you and me, I mean little stupid 
things like those. Besides, I feel a sort of pity for 
poor Theodosia : the summer of her life is over^ 
and she has no very strong ties to bind her to any- 
one, so she finds a sort of excitement in making 
some for herself, and devotes herself to Aunt 
Susan." 

Piers laughed — " And the Vicar with his pretty 
handle to his name; but I fear that little game 
won't pay." 

They were just at the church door, and Mildred 
stopped ; a lamp hung over the porch, and it 
showed Mildred's face as she turned it up to 
Piers'. There was a serious and reverent expres- 
sion on it which was more to him than any reproof. 
It seemed to say to him, " That light and idle talk 
and jest must be left outside the church." 

Piers was sobered at once, he raised his hat and 
followed Mildred to her seat. 

The little old-fashioned church had been relieved 
by the last vicar of unsightly pews and wooden 
galleries. It had been made outwardly all that 
was appropriate and comely ; but the old vicar, 
now gathered to his rest, had stopped with exter- 
nals. It had been left to Mr. Templer to throw 
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life into the services, to increase their number with- 
out multiplying them unduly, to lead them always 
himself with an earnestness and devotion which 
have a power of persuasion and attraction not to 
be defined by words, but to be felt as all realities 
are felt in what direction soever they point. 

The congregation was good for a week-day — 
especially good, when it may be said that the 
great majority were working people. The figure 
of a man kneeling there was remarkable : his head 
bowed in his hands, his strong athletic frame 
convulsed with grief. There was a touch of deepest 
pathos and sympathy in the Vicar's voice as he 
asked, in the accustomed place, for the prayers of 
the church for Thomas and Lucy Haynes. In the 
pause, longer than the merely formal one which is 
usual, an earnest supplication ascended to God 
from one who had said a few minutes before, " I 
feel too happy, so much too happy, to care for 
little things like these." But not too happy to sor- 
row in the very depths of her tender, womanly heart 
for the humble home made desolate, for the little 
baby left motherless, and for the husband separated 
from the desire of his eyes by a stroke worse than 
that of death. 

The Vicar's sermon was scarcely fifteen minutes, 
it seemed shorter. Doubtless the storm of trouble 
which he had seen sweep over one of that congre- 
gation suggested the thoughts which were expressed 
in language forcible and poetical, yet so simple that 
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everyone could follow his meaning. The words fell 
upon the ears of the listeners with a solemn effect 
as Mr. Templer twice repeated the text which he 
had chosen as the key-note of what he had to 
say : — 

"Awake! O north wind! and come, thou south! 
blow upon My garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out." 

First, there was the picture of the hearts which 
were as the gardens of the Lord — ever in His keep- 
ing — ever under His watchful care — a care that 
never relaxed. Then of the flowers that he would 
fain find there — of the fruits of holiness which he 
longed to gather. 

"There were times when He loved to say — 'Come 
forth, thou south wind ; gently wander over my gar- 
den — as the flowers breathe their soft fragrance 
and dewy sweetness ;' — there were times when He 
saw that it was well, and rejoiced over the heart 
that, with no sharp discipline, but drawn by the 
cords of love, responded to His hand. 

" But there were times — there must be times — 
when, not less in love, the same voice called to the 
north wind to awake — to sweep over the garden 
with its chilling, yet strengthening, breath, to 
quicken vitality, and to check undue luxuriance 
of leaves — to nip, in the very bud, weeds which 
bore the guise of flowers, and choked, it might be, 
the blossoms of a holy obedience, and entire sub- 
mission to God's will. 
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" Let US bow our heads before the icy blast of 
the north wind," the Vicar said ; " bow our heads, 
and wait for His purpose to be revealed — rather, for 
His purpose to be fulfilled in us. The storm may- 
beat vehemently, and we may shiver beneath the 
blast ; but let us not struggle against it, or ask of 
the Great Husbandman, 'What doest Thou ?* It may 
be that, even while we are yet speaking, the south 
wind shall blow softly, and, after the severe discipline 
of the north, spices may flow forth, and that even in 
this life we shall know that the richest blessings were 
borne to us on the wings of the north wind. But 
if not in this life, most surely in the next, where all 
precious things are garnered — ^where the flowers 
never die — and where sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away for ever in the Paradise of God's eternal 
Kingdom." 

Piers and Mildred walked home in silence 
under the sky of the winter's night, studded by 
innumerable stars. They went in at the side 
gate, which led them through the shrubbery of Erne 
Lodge. The river murmured below, and a gust of 
wind blew roughly in their faces as they came out 
upon the terrace. 

" The north wind is blowing to-night," Piers said 
lightly, " and I shall ride home in the teeth of it. 
If you will go in, dear — for it is cold — I will just 
look into the stables, and ask which horse I can 
have/' 

" Very well," Mildred answered; "but please take 
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Vesta. Linda was so fresh yesterday when I rode 
to Castleford, the groom could hardly hold her in.*' 

" I shall prefer a little freshness this cold night. 
But don't stand here/* he added, opening the door 
of the conservatory, where the gardener was looking 
after the comfort of a pet lycopodium. 

"Piers," Mildred said, lingering, "you like the 
Vicar now, do you not ? and I am sure you must 
have liked that sermon." 

" Oh ! well enough," was the careless answer ; 
" but you must never expect me to go into raptures 
about preachments. Why, Mildred, I have heard 
all the great guns of the day hold forth, and I don't 
think I was ever much edified." 

She turned away half sadly. Was it to be that 
she and Piers were never to have this great interest 
in common } Was that to be the small cloud on 
her sky of contentment ? Her life had been quietly 
and serenely happy. Piers had been her friend and 
companion from her childhood. Now that he was 
something nearer and dearer to her than this, she 
felt she wanted some response where as yet she had 
met none. 

Was it that her own soul had only lately awoke 
to its needs, and had only lately aspired to reach 
forward, if possible, to the things which are unseen 
and eternal ? 

The shadow of a coming trouble seemed to brood 
over her as she went upstairs to prepare for dinner. 

She put on a simple dress of pale blue, which 
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Piers had once said he liked, and gathered back 
her abundant light hair with a ribbon of the same 
colour. For the days of huge erections of chignon 
and plaits had not yet come ; and the individual 
shape of a woman's head was not so hidden as to 
make it appear that all are of one pattern, as is the 
case now. 

No fashion is prettier than that in which Mildred 
arranged her hair — hanging low on the neck in a 
graceful roll, and showing at the sides the delicate 
outline of her slender throat, defined by a band of 
black velvet — to which hung an old miniature, 
set in brilliants, of her great-grandmother, in 
all the glory of puflf and powder and elaborate 
coiffure, to which we are now returning. 

Piers looked at Mildred admiringly as she came 
and stood by him on the rug before the drawing- 
room fire. 

" Why you really are Elaine to-night," he said ; 
•' and you have got the dear old grandmother, too 
— so like you she must have been, if it were not for 
that hideous tower on her head, it might pass for 
a likeness of you." 

*' They say it is like my mother — that is why I 
am so fond of it. As I have no likeness of her, I 
always wear this, when I feel as if I wanted her." 

" Why do you want her especially to-night, my 
darling J Have I been snappish and disagreeable 
about the Vicar ? I am so sorry." 

She looked up at him with a touching tenderness 
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shining in her eyes — ^tears were glistening there, 
too— as she whispered — 

" Oh ! no, Piers ! it is not that ; only I want you 
to love the things which will last for ever, when all 
this is gone like a dream/* 

" I will, dear — I will do anything you like ; only 
cheer up and smile — ^the same smile as the old 
grandmother's. That's right " — as the smile broke 
out like. the sunshine after an April shower — "that's 
right — now you beat even the grandmother, I can 
tell you." 

Piers Leighton left Erne Lodge about nine 
o'clock. Mildred went out into the hall to see him 
off; and, as his cheerful voice sent back "Good- 
night" out of the darkness, and the horse's feet 
rang on the hard gravel drive, Mildred turned into 
the bright, warm hall with a sense of loss she could 
not explain. 

" I wish he had not taken Linda," she said to 
herself, " and I wish he had stayed till to-morrow. 
It is a long, dark ride, and I think it is beginning 
to rain." 

As if to assure her that it was so, a blast of wind 
sent a great splash of rain against the large win- 
dows of the hall, and the old man-servant said — 

"It is a wildish night. Miss Willoughby, and 
changed' all of a sudden, for it was bright starlight 
not an hour ago." 

Mildred assented, and then went back to the 
drawing-room, to find the inevitable chess-table 

6—2 
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ready, and her father only waiting her return to 
begin the usual game. 

" Well, Mildred, are we to try our fortunes to- 
night ? then I will give you the opening, and must 
prepare to be beaten, eh ?" 

Mildred addressed herself to the game; but 
every blast of wind reminded her that Piers was 
out in the stormy night ; and though the same 
thing had happened often before, and the road 
between Thorpe Bishop and Blandford must be as 
familiar to him by night as by day, still an uneasiness 
which she dare scarcely acknowledge, responded to 
Aunt Susan's occasional exclamation — 

'' Dear me ! what a night ! I am glad Dosie did 
not stay to dinner. What a dreadful ride Piers 
will have. Very odd he would not stay till to- 
morrow. There, again ! what a blast ! I do hope 
my birds are not frightened." And away trotted 
Aunt Susan to her aviaries, to see if the nerves of 
her Java sparrows and canaries were as much shaken 
as her own. 

It was a wild night ; and before Piers had ridden 
a mile towards Ernchester, he began to think he 
had been foolish to turn out in such weather, 
especially as there would be no shooting the next 
day in a gale like that. Linda, too, was fidgety, 
and resented being taken from her warm stable. 
Piers* hand was not too gentle, and Linda chafed 
and resented the irritable pull he sometimes gave 
her, and the murmured asseverations that she was 
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a handful to manage on a night like this. Two 
miles on the other side of Ernchester the road 
crossed a railway bridge ; and just as Piers 
saw the lights, like two red eyes, before him, the 
express train from London dashed beneath him. 
In a moment Linda had started, reared, and bolted 
madly along the road, and Piers* hands, stiffened 
with the cold and rain, were powerless to hold her 
in check. 

On in the darkness the horse sped, panting, 
frightened, and trembling under her rider, who had 
a firm seat, and kept it well. 

" If the turnpike gate is open we shall do very 
well," Piers thought, "for I can guide her to take 
the turn up to the Blandford Lodge gate ; but if 
she dashes against the turnpike at this pace, it is 
all up." 

He knew they must be nearing the place now, 
but the speed at which Linda dashed on made it 
impossible to discern any well-known object in the 
darkness. The wind, too, was in his face, and the 
rain drove against it with blinding force. 

This confused and bewildered him. He could 
just discern the speck of light at the turnpike, 
and with a desperate effort tried to pull in Linda ; 
but he failed, and she came against the closed 
gate with frightful violence, and Piers was hurled 
to the ground, while the horse with the shock of 
the rebound was hurt and sobered all at once, 
and standing still for a moment turned upon the 
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way she had lately come, and cantered off towards 
Emchester again. Piers, with a dim dream-like 
sense of unreality, heard the sound of the horse's 
retreating feet grow fainter and fainter, and tried to 
raise himself and call for help ; but he found his 
voice was but a hoarse whisper, and that he was 
powerless to move hand or foot. Above him the 
black night brooded, and the rain beat upon his face. 
Visions of his life came before him in that hour — 
his gay, unthinking, careless life. Was this death ? 
A deadly faintness oppressed him, and Mildred's 
face and figure as he had seen her last came before 
him. He seemed to hear her voice ; and her words, 
little heeded at the moment, came back to him, 
" I want you to love the things which will last for 
ever, when all this is gone like a dream." Was it 
all going from him ? and was he to die here out in 
the cold and rain within a stone's throw of his own 
house, and almost within ear-shot of those who 
would come at his call, if he could be heard ? But 
he could not be heard. Every time he tried, to 
speak his voice was fainter and weaker, every time 
he tried to move the faintness was more overpower- 
ing — faintness and pain too, though he could not 
tell where he was hurt. He felt a strange pity for 
himself, as if he were some one else, and not Piers 
Leighton at all. His lips framed a sort of inarticu- 
late prayer for help, just such a prayer as in dire 
.need we raise to God, and expect an answer, though 
for years we have gone on unmindful of Him. 
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Was it a dream or was it reality ? for Mildred 
seemed very near, and he saw her in her light-blue 
dress, and the miniature with its sparkling dia- 
monds upon her breast. Once more he tried to hold 
out an arm, as if to reach her, and with the effort he 
fell back, unconscious of wind and rain, alone in the 
dark and pitiless night 

Half-an-hour later a farmer, who was jogging 
home on his stout nag, gave a halloa, which 
brought the old gate-keeper out to open the gate 
and take the toll. The farmer by some mischance 
scattered his loose change out of the leather bag in 
the road, whereupon he dismounted, and groped 
about in mud and mire to recover his treasures, 

" Go in, man, and fetch a light, will you ? I ain't 
a-going to leave you a month's toll, I can tell you." 

The gate-keeper stumped into the house grumb- 
ling, and said something about folks looking after 
their own property. The little lantern was, how- 
ever, brought, and cast its flickering light upon the 
ground where the farmer grovelled for his coin. 
Presently he exclaimed, 

" Halloa ! what's this ? — a hat ! and here's a man 
lying here all of a heap — ^to one side of the gate. 
What* s all this ? Drunk or dead, which ?" 

The old gatekeeper, who was holding the rein of 
the farmer's pony with an unwilling hand, now came 
nearer. 

" Well," he said, " I fancied I heard a horse's feet 
full gallop, half-an-hour agone, I came out to 
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look, but there was no one here, and then I did hear 
the horse a-riding off again. Of course I couldn't 
tell there was anything wrong ; such a coarse night, 
too !" 

"You are an old fool," said the farmer, who owed 
the gatekeeper a grudge, for the simple reason that 
he was the means of making him part with his 
money every market-day. " A pretty thing for you 
to let a man lie here, and never so much as to come 
out to look. It sounds queer." 

" What do you mean ?'* was the angry answer. 
" What have I to do with it ?" and then as the light 
was turned upon the prostrate figure, the man ex- 
claimed, 

" Dear life ! it's the young gentleman from the 
big house up there. My gracious ! it's Mr. Piers 
Leighton, I believe. Go, man, quick, to the lodge, 
and call them, for I believe he's dead." 

Thus the alarm was given, and then Piers was 
carried into the lodge, which was close at hand, and 
Mr. Leighton was sent for from the house. Mes- 
sengers were despatched for doctors, one into Ern- 
chester, another to the little village of Trowse, 
which was within a mile of Blandford, for in this 
extremity the help that was nearest was most 
eagerly sought. The parish doctor was the first 
to arrive, and Piers had been carried to his room 
and laid upon the bed before the surgeon came 
from Ernchester in Dr. Plenderleath's carriage. It 
was a long and anxious night, and Rosamond spent 
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it With Mrs. Leighton; she was quiet and composed, 
and seemed to be able to control the poor stricken 
mother, as if she had known her for years, instead 
of parrying her questions, and telling her that there 
was not much amiss, and that Piers was not seri- 
ously hurt, as the frightened servants were trying 
to do. When the maid came for Rosamond, she 
told her that Piers had met with a serious accident, 
that he was very much hurt, but that one doctor had 
already arrived, and that another had been sent for 
to Ernchester. In all that long and anxious night 
Rosamond was the mainstay of every one ; quick 
to understand the doctor's orders, quiet and gentle 
in manner, she showed herself equal to the emer- 
gency. Mrs. Leighton insisted on being helped 
into the room adjoining that where Piers lay, and 
was within sight and sound of everything that 
passed. 

It was a long time before the familiar voice was 
heard, and the first word which Piers uttered as his 
consciousness returned was, "Mother" — the one 
word that rises to our lips in childhood, in any pain, 
or trouble, as we call for the earthly friend, who we 
know will not fail us, and will help us if she can. 
Poor Mrs. Leighton tottered towards the bed, but 
the effort was too great for her, and she fell into a 
fit of unconsciousness, almost as deep as that out of 
which her son had just been roused. Mr. Leighton 
and one of the doctors carried her away, and Rosa- 
mond was left for a moment near Piers. 
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"Tell me what is the matter, mother; I can't 
remember." 

Dr. Flenderleath signed to Rosamond, and she 
answered steadily, 

"You have been thrown from your horse, and 
were stunned, but you are better now." 

" Am I ?" he said, wearily, " and where is Mil- 
dred r 

Dr. Plenderleath's hand was on Piers' wrist, and 
he nodded to Rosamond to say no more. 

" You are not Mildred ; you are so dark — so 
dark," he murmured ; and as she was turning away 
she heard him repeat, " So dark, but I have seen 
her before, though I can't think of her name ; do 
tell me ?" then, impatiently, " Can't you tell me ?" 

Rosamond paused, and then said in her clear voice^ 

" I am Rosamond Kingsford." 

It seemed to satisfy him, for he repeated, 

"Rosamond; ah! yes, I know;" and then his 
eyes closed, and he said no more. 

The riderless steed, Linda, was found in the dusk 
of the winter's morning on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage of Thorpe Bishop. A labourer going to work 
saw her standing dejectedly by a gate, browsing on 
some short grass under a hedge, and looking very 
different to the well-groomed pretty horse which 
had curvetted and pranced out of the Erne Lodge 
Stables on the preceding night. The man went up 
to her, and she allowed him to take the bridle in 
his hand without any resistance. 
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" I don't know where to take you, now IVe got 
you," said the man, " but it seems to me you are one 
of Squire Willoughby's horses, and 111 try there 
first ; if so be I am right, I ought to get a stiffish 
reward, and I be in luck's way for once." 

The Vicar, who always took an early walk, met 
the man leading Linda, at the entrance of the 
village. He knew the horse at once, and the man 
too, who was a parishioner. 

" What are you about. Baker," he asked, " with 
that horse ? what has happened ?" 

" That's more than I know, your honour," said the 
man ; " I found her just up by Farmer Croft's corn- 
field, and I be thinking she's one of Squire 
WilloughbyV 

"Of course she is, I have ridden her several 
times," and Mr. Templer turned with the man to- 
wards the Erne Lodge stables, and when they 
reached them, gave the bell a pull, which brought 
the groom hastily to the spot. He expected to see 
a load of hay which was ordered, and stood open- 
mouthed but speechless, at the sight of Linda, in 
strange hands. He ran to call the coachman, who 
arrived breathless, the cold air of the winter's morn- 
ing bringing on his asthmatic cough. 

" Dear heart ! bless me ! it's Linda, — and what a 
condition she is in — and where's Mr. Leighton then ? 
He would have her, sir — he was that headstrong. 
I told him, says I, ' She's a spirit, she is, and con- 
trary — better have Miss Willoughby's mare ;' but 
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there — it was no use. And here's a rub on her 
shoulder, to be sure^ and she's worth a hundred 
guineas if she's worth one ; but there^ he would have 
her/' said the coachman, in hopeless confusion of 
ideas about the horse and the rider, and seemingly 
more concerned at Linda's condition than at the 
mystery of how, and why, she was wandering about 
in the neighbourhood, when he had thought her 
safe in the Blandford stables. 

Mr. Templer was just making up his mind to go 
into the house and tell Mr. Willoughby that 
Linda had been found, when a messenger arrived 
from Blandford, with a note addressed to him, in 
the large, clear handwriting of Rosamond Kings- 
ford. 

Mr, Templer took the note from the man's hand, 
and said, 

" There has been an accident, I am afraid/' 

" Yes, sir," said the man, " a very bad accident, 
but the doctors think Mr. Piers will do now. He 
was stunned by the fall, sir, but they hope it's only 
his arm broke, I believe." 

Mr. Templer turned away towards the house, 
leaving the servants to talk over the accident, and 
feeling that he was the bearer of heavy tidings. 

He was shown into the dining-room, where a 
large fire was blazing, and preparations for break- 
fast were already made, for the hours at Erne 
Lodge were early, and Mr. Willoughby always came 
down about half-past eight. The servant thought 
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that possibly Mr. Templer had been invited to 
breakfast, and drawing one of the large leather 
chairs to the fire — said, 

" Mr. Willoughby will be here directly, sir/' 

" He will perhaps resent my coming at such an 
early hour," thought the Vicar, " and we shall have 
a repetition of that scene the other evening. Poor 
man ! I pity his daughter, this will be sad news for 
her ; I wonder how she will take it" 

But the Vicar had not time to think long, the 
door opened, and Mildred and her father came in 
together. 

Already the news had flown through the house 
that Linda had been brought home, and that some* 
thing was wrong. 

Mr. Willoughby held out his hand for the note^ 
which Mr. Templer gave him, and as he did so he 
saw that it trembled. 

" It might be worse, my dear," said her father, 
putting his arms round Mildred, as he glanced at the 
large, clear writing ; " it might be worse, the poor 
fellow has only broken an arm, and the anxiety is 
lessened about him. Yes, these are the words; look 
for yourself, take the letter and look." 

Mildred obeyed mechanically ; the clear writing 
looked harfl, and cold, and cruel, so did the short 
concise sentence of that note, written on a sheet of 
very thick paper, with the familiar words " Bland- 
ford, near Emchester," printed at the top. Poor 
Mildred gazed at the lines with eyes that refused 
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to take in their meaning, then with a helpless 
pleading gesture, she sank down into a chair, like 
one who had received a terrible blow, which had 
prostrated every power of mind and body. 

Aunt Susan soon came hurrying into the room, 
for she was always late in the morning, and her 
toilette bore evident marks of haste. 

" Mildred 1 Mildred ! What is it ? Who is it ? I 
know something is wrong." 

Mr. Willoughby only said, 

" Read that note if you wish to know, and get 
some wine for my child." 

In moments of deepest feeling, rare moments, 
Mr. Willoughby always called Mildred, " My child." 

But Aunt Susan was all astray and excited ; it 
was Mr. Templer's hand that brought the wine, 
and aid authoritatively, 

" You must take this ; it will do you good." 

He held the glass to her pale lips and she obeyed 
him. He bent down over her and said, in low 
clear tones, 

" This is God's hand ; try to trust Him ;" and 
the simple rejoinder, 

" Please pray for me,'' from those pale, trembling 
lips, went to his heart. 

"It is the awakening of the north wind," he 
thought ; *' who can tell how soon it will be stayed ?" 

Who, indeed ? The plant was tender and fragile, 
the nature sensitive and delicate, but the root lay 
deep, and though the flower must bend and bow 
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beneath the blast, it shall lift its head again un- 
scathed, and still fairer blossoms shall show to 
those around, that "He hath done all things 
well," when He shall come into His garden and 
gather precious fruits from His Beloved. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHANGE AT BLANDFORD. 

" It is the little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute. 
And ever widening, slowly silence alL" 

Tennyson. 

The shadow of a great cloud hung over Blandford 
for some days, for though the actual injuries 
which Piers had received were not in themselves 
dangerous, he was in a feverish and excitable con- 
dition, which the doctors thought was attributable 
partly to the exposure to thfe weather, as he lay 
helpless by the turnpike, before he was discovered, 
and partly to the shock his system had undergone. 
When all the love and interest of a mother's heart 
are centred in one child, they become a pain which 
is almost intolerable when danger threatens him ; 
and Mrs. Leighton was not calculated by natural 
temperament to bear suspense and anxiety, and 
there was no firm faith in the loving hand of her 
Heavenly Father to support and help her. 
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Rosamond Kingsford had need of patience, and 
had often some difficulty in controlling herself when 
she was asked to do twenty things at the same 
time, and was sent on ceaseless missions of inquiry 
to the young surgeon who was appointed by Dr. 
Plenderleath to keep watch in the house, and, at 
Mrs. Leighton's request, seldom left it by night If 
Mr. Leighton was not so demonstrative, his anxiety 
was not the less real. Rosamond pitied him from 
her heart, when, one morning, she went into the 
study to deliver a message from Dr. Plenderleath^ 
and found him sitting before his large table covered 
with papers, his head bowed upon his hands, and 
his attitude one of extreme dejection. 

Rosamond gave her message, and then paused. 

" Can I help you with any writing this morning ?'' 
she asked. 

"Thank you, I am hardly able to turn my 
thoughts to a great deal which ought to be got 
through ; but here is a formal letter, addressed to 
a few people, which it would be kind of you to 
copy, though, perhaps, I can get it lithographed by 
post time. It is only a notice that the meeting of 
the shareholders of the Vectis Mining Company at 
Bodmin must be postponed. I cannot leave home 
at this moment." 

"I will copy it with pleasure. I think you 
lieed not be so uneasy about your son. His night 
has been quieter, and he is quite collected this 
morning." 

7 
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. Mr. Leighton smiled — a faint sickly reflection of 
his accustomed smile it was. 

" I hope his poor mother has been convinced that 
her presence in his room is undesirable, till she can 
control herself more." 

" Mrs. Leighton has not been in Piers* room 
since yesterday morning. She really has not been 
well enough to leave her own." 

The Christian name came out with a little hesi- 
tation, which did not escape Mr. Leighton's acute 
ear. 

" I hope," he said, " you will drop all formal 
style of address now. You have, indeed, proved 
yourself like a most kind daughter during the last 
week." 

Rosamond did not respond to this, but, taking up 
a pen, said, 

" May I write at this case, and will you give me 
some envelopes ?" 

Mr. Leighton shuffled about the table for a 
moment, as if he were looking for something, and 
then laid paper and envelopes before Rosamond. 

*' I believe Mildred is coming to-day, poor child. 
She has been suffering deeply, and her father's 
decree that she is not to be much in this house 
while Piers is so ill seems a stern one. But Mr. 
Willoughby is a man who insists on obedience." 

" He has always had it from his daughter, I 
should think," Rosamond said. " She looks too 
gentle to resist anything." 
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There was a touch of sarcasm in this remark, 
which the same acute ear also caught. 

"Those natures — natures like Mildred's, have 
often hidden strength, that lies unsuspected till 
something calls it forth." 

Rosamond said no more, and settled herself to 
the work before her, and her pen flew with ease 
and rapidity over the thick paper. Mr. Leighton 
was called away in a few minutes, and Rosamond 
was left alone. In half-an-hour's time, the fifteen 
letters were all written, and lying in their covers, 
addressed to many Devonshire and Cornish names 
which were familiar to her. " The Viscount Fal- 
more " had a letter of his own lying apart, in Mr. 
Leighton's handwriting. 

Rosamond took it up, and looked at it with a 
curious expression on her face. 

"All the grand schemes for his lordship's visit here 
are useless," she said. " How everything must hang 
on Piers' life, the marriage with Mildred, and her for- 
tune ; such a fortune, too ! I wish I had it ! And 
yet Piers will be so well off. What does he want 
more money for, or his father either ? It is the old 
story, that money has an attractive power, and 
much must have more ! Heigh ho !" 

Rosamond leaned back in her chair, and as she 
did so, her eyes fell on a letter which had fallen 
from the table. The large coat of arms with which 
it was sealed, or had been sealed, attracted her. 

" Whose arms are these .^" Rosamond asked her- 

7—2 
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self, and then took the letter out of the envelope 
and glanced over it. It was the work of a moment^ 
and she saw that the signature at the end of the 
third page was " Roger Le Blanquifere Willoughby."" 

Rosamond turned back to the beginning, and 
read the letter through. Her conscience told her it 
was wrong ; that it was a dishonourable act ; and 
that she had no right to make herself mistress of 
the contents of that letter. Of course, two voices 
spoke within : there always are two, the evil one 
growing stronger every time it is allowed to assert 
itself and is listened to. " The letter was open," 
the one voice argued ; " it fell in my way — I could 
not tell what was in it, or who had written it.'^ 
Then the other was faintly heard, "Letters are 
sacred ; no one has a right to read one, without per- 
mission, that is addressed to another." 

As Rosamond read, her face became eager and 
excited ; and when she had replaced the letter in 
the envelope, she still held it in her hand, as if 
rooted to the spot. 

If there was no harm in her reading it, as the evil 
voice within continued boldly to assert, what made 
her start violently, when some one knocked at the 
study door, and a servant came in. 

" Miss Willoughby is in the library," he said. 
** Mr. Leighton sent me to tell you, Miss Kingsford ; 
and, if you please, have you written the order for 
the chemist, and for the turtle-soup to Leadenhall 
Street.^ Mrs. Dunsford asked me to name it/' 
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said Curtis, who was, like every one else at Bland- 
fordj slipping into the habit of appealing to Rosa- 
mond about everything. She liked this; for she 
liked power ; and, though it was insupportable to 
her to cut thick bread-and-butter for her little 
brothers at home, or dress a doll to please Maude, 
she could take upon herself all this work at Bland- 
ford, without showing that it was disagreeable to 
her ; and I doubt if it was disagreeable. It gave 
her a certain amount of importance, and as it did 
that, the trouble was scarcely felt. 

" The orders are written," she said ; " tell Duns- 
ford she will find them on the table in my room." 
And then, instead of passing Curtis, as he expected, 
and leaving the room before him, she paused, 
lingered, closing the envelope-box and arranging 
the table. 

"Shall I leave the letter where I found it, or 
shall I place it on the table ? Of course, however, 
Mr. Leighton would not miss it, or notice it, still 
this IS safest." And stooping down, she laid the 
envelope where she had found it, and then, with a 
curious expression on her face, which was flushed 
and hot, she went to find Mildred. 

Mildred was alone in the library, looking round 
on the familiar things, and wondering how long it 
would be before she saw Mrs. Leighton on that 
empty sofa again, and Piers lounging back in the 
chair drawn close to it. 

It was more than a week since the library had 
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had its wonted occupants, and it wore that deserted 
aspect which somehow always hangs about a room 
when severe illness is in the house. For the nucleus 
of all attention is the sick-room, and the machinery 
of the other parts of the house seems to come to a 
standstill. Mrs. Leighton's work-basket still stood 
on the little table, the idle crochet-needle sticking 
in a ball, which prevented the lid from shutting, 
and had done so for days. Some Christmas roses 
in a stiff, tall flower-glass were faded and shabby, 
and a very small fire was struggling in the grate. 

" Piers has had a better night, Curtis says," Mil- 
dred began, advancing to Rosamond, with the 
thought uppermost in her heart on her lips ; " and 
how is Mrs. Leighton }" 

" Oh ! pretty well. What a wretched fire ! these 
servants do nothing now;" and, returning Mildred's 
kiss with no very great warmth, she rang the bell. 
" I must have the fire made up, and then won't you 
come upstairs ? It must have been cold driving 
out here. I suppose you are come to spend the 
day r 

" Yes ; my father is gone on into Ernchester, and 
I believe will come for me in the afternoon." 

" Make up a better fire, Curtis," said Rosamond, 
passing the man who answered the summons of the 
bell ; " and pray tell the housemaid to clear away 
these flowers — they are not ornamental. Now 
shall we go upstairs ?" 

Mildred put her hand gently Within Rosamond's 
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arm as they crossed the hall — that white, bleak, 
desolate hall — ^together. 

"He is better?" Mildred said, longing to be 
reassured. 

" Yes ; he is much less irritable and fractious to- 
day : he gets feverish at night, and wanders a little. 
But really if he were the gardener's son, you know, 
I don't think the case would be thought so serious. 
They talk of lifting him out on to the sofa into the 
adjoining room to-day, and I dare say you may be 
allowed to see him, and his mother too. Of course 
you must * show no emotion,' as the doctors are 
always saying to Mrs. Leighton, but take it as an 
every-day thing that people break their arms in two 
places, and are stunned and a little shaken by a fall 
from a horse. By-the-by, how is the horse Linda ?" 

"She is to be sold," said Mildred, "when her 
shoulder is well, I believe ; but I am afraid I have 
not thought much about her." 

" I dare say not ; but you see I am glad of some 
diversion from the one topic. Even Christmas 
affords some variety this year, though, commonly, 
I ignore those sort of days and seasons." 

" Ignore Christmas!" said Mildred: " I don't think 
you really mean that." 

" Why not ? It is always so gloomy, and people 
try to lash themselves into a state of fictitious glee 
which they don't feel — and so it falls flat. Whoever 
really means anything by the words 'Merry Christ- 
mas V ' Doleful ' is more to the point." 
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" Well," said Mildred, " I am looking forward this 
year to Christinas Day as I never did before, and I 
am so glad it falls on a Sunday. I have felt all 
this week that if — if — Piers was to be worse, that 
day would comfort me ; and now, if he is to be 
much better, I shall be so glad to give thanks then 
when all the Church rejoices." 

" Oh 1" said Rosamond, in her cold, clear voice, 
*'I see. But then we have different associations 
with this festive season. Now I will go and prepare 
Mrs. Leighton for seeing you, if you will wait one 
moment." 

Mildred was left by herself A strange sense of 
loneliness oppressed her. In so short a time Rosa- 
mond seemed so much at home at Blandford — the 
daughter of the house, while she was the stranger. 
She looked round the room, and saw tokens of the 
good taste of its present occupant. The hard green 
sofa was pulled near the fire, which, unlike the one 
in the library, was burning brightly. All Rosa- 
mond^s little possessions, which she had gathered 
together when she left her home, were disposed 
on the round table ; and Christmas roses and 
laurustinus were arranged in a stiff china jar, with 
an case and grace that were remarkable; while 
wreaths of ivy were suspended round the looking- 
glass, and two or three pictures, which hung at 
regular intervals on the walls. 

A photograph on the dressing-table, in a small 
upright case, attracted Mildred. She was looking 
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at it intently, when Rosamond returned. An un- 
wonted softness was in her voice, as she said — 

" That is my father ;" and then she added with a 
short, quick sigh, " I wish I was like him." 

" It is a beautiful face," Mildred said, ** and he 
looks so good." 

"Yes," said Rosamond, tenderly; "yes, and he 
had a sad life — always disappointed — always thrown 
back — always left to grind on with his large family 
and be poor. I think it made me hate poverty, to 
see him distressed and troubled about horrid, sordid 
cares. Then once when he had a good living offered 
him, the Bishop refused to let him hold it because 
of some doctrine he either preached or did not 
preach, and he would not give in an inch ; so he 
stayed in the little curacy, till at last he got 
Elsminster in another diocese. But will you come 
now, please, to Mrs. Leighton i and mind you are 
cheerful and jolly — *no emotion,' you know." 

Again she was the Rosamond Mildred knew 
best, and her voice had again its clear, hard ring. 

" I am not to see Piers now, am I }" she asked, as 
if rallying her powers. 

" No, he does not know you are here yet ; but 
they are really going to lift him on to the sofa this 
afternoon ; and I have to make some pads, under 
Mr. Pearse's directions, for the support of the 
fractured limb, as Dr. Plenderleath calls it, and I 
must make haste." 

What was it sent such a pang through Mildred's 
gentle heart ? 
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" She IS of such use to him — does so much, while 
I do nothing. It is hard not to be of any use." 

But it was comforting to be welcomed by Mrs. 
Leighton — comforting to feel that, necessary as 
Rosamond was, she had not displaced her in that 
loving heart, comforting too, to hear Mrs. Leighton 
say as she held her hand in hers, — 

" No one, I know, feels about Piers as you and I. 
do, darling ; he is your all, as he is mine." 

" Yes," said Mildred, gently, " my earthly all, in 
one way, though I have my father, and I love him 
dearly." 

" I know it, dear, but I think it is hard of him not 
to let you stay here now ; it would be such a com- 
fort to me, and when Piers is better, and able to 
talk, and be amused, nothing will do him so much 
good as the sight of you. I shall get Dr. Plender- 
leath to represent it to your father, if Mr. Leighton 
will not do so. Of course Mr. Leighton always 
runs counter to me in everything, so it is useless for 
me to plead for this, or for anything else." 

A burst of tears followed, and Mildred had to 
console and reassure, with a dull aching at her own 
heart, which she could not quite account for. 

She asked herself, as many girls do ask them- 
selves when they listen to the unhappy revelations 
which tell of dissension and want of sympathy be- 
tween husband and wife, Is it possible that the 
future could bring forth a like state of things for 
her? 
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Mildred's heart refused to believe it could ever 
be, that Piers should not care whether she was 
happy or miserable. 

" But if it were to come to that, it would not last 
long," she thought, " for it would soon kill me." 

So she thought ; but there is a latent strength 
and a power of endurance in most women. They 
do not die of unkindness, and want of sympathy^ 
and coldness, from those they love. It is as the 
brealh of the north wind to many, who to all out- 
ward seeming are basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity; but though it subdues and chills, it does not 
kill. Happy it is, if when repressed in earthly love^ 
the heart springs upward to the heavenly love 
which faileth not, nor disappoints, but grows into the 
glory and beauty of a tree that the Lord hath 
planted. 

" After luncheon you shall see him, dear," Mrs. 
Leighton said ; " he is to be lifted into this room. I 
dread it, but the doctors seem to advise it. If 
it should put him back ! and the excitement 
of seeing you, too, will be so great. He looks 
changed, dear boy, older, and so delicate. It is 
wonderful what ten days' illness does." 

Yes, Mildred needed all her self-possession, when 
after luncheon she went again into Mrs. Leigh- 
ton's room, and softly approached the sofa, where 
Piers lay. 

That indescribable trace, which pain and illness 
always leaves, was in Piers' handsome face. His finely 
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cut features were sharp and thin, and his hair had 
grown longer, and lay in heavy masses on his white 
forehead. 

His voice was faint and weak, and, like all mas- 
culine invalids, he thought the case much worse 
than perhaps it really was. He had never known 
a day's illness in his life, and the young, restless 
spirit chafed against the enforced confinement and 
solitude. 

" Well, darling, I am glad to see you. Don't I 
look a wretch, pinioned down here, and with no- 
thing to do, or to look at ? Sit where I can see 
you, dear. It is a comfort to have something 
pretty to look at again. No wonder I have bad 
dreams, and bawl out in the night, penned up like 
a sick lion. Turn your face to me." For Mildred 
was almost afraid to trust herself to look at him. 
'* Why, you look pale, and not at all well. You 
are not making yourself miserable about me ? I 
shall be all right soon, I daresay. I have got a 
shake somehow, and then this arm — the pain is 
horrible sometimes. Just look at all these cushions 
and pads, Rosamond has made. She is awfully 
clever, and seems to be able to do everything 
well." 

All this time, Mrs. Leighton lay on another sofa, 
trying to stop Piers with little faint remonstrances, 
and watching him with sad anxious eyes. 

" You will soon be well again," Mildred said, at 
last, "and I expect your arm will be just as strong 
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as ever. Mr. Templer broke his, and he does not 
feel it now." 

" Not in two places ; and he didn't give a great 
wrench to the muscles, too, I expect." 

" Yes, it was broken in two places," said Mildred, 
in a re-assuring tone ; " he told me to be sure to let 
you know he could sympathise with you." 

" But I feel so horribly ill and done for," said 
Piers, in an injured voice, " and have such dreadful 
visions at night." 

"Try and have pleasant ones," said Mildred, 
" and think of nice things. Christmas is very near, 
the day after to-morrow." 

" Christmas !" ejaculated Piers, in an irritable 
tone. "That's a good idea, when one is laid on 
the shelf. A cheerful Christmas, truly, I am likely 
to have. There, one of the cushions that holds up 
my wretched arm is dropped down. Can you prop 
it up ? Rosamond knows how to do it. Where is 
she " 

" I will try," said Mildred, " and be very careful." 

She gently replaced the support, and Piers 
vouchsafed a smile, and " Thank you ! I am can- 
tankerous, I know ; and if you broke your arm, and 
banged your head against a gatepost, you would 
be a saint, and bear it like a saint ; but I am just 
the contrary." 

So it went on, and the half-hour which had been 
allowed to Mildred as the utmost limit of her visit, 
had expired. Mr. Pearse, the young surgeon, came 
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to the door, and said he thought Mr. Leighton had 
talked enough, and it was time for him to rest again. 

Then Mildred returned, with slow and languid 
steps, to the library, feeling that she had said or 
done nothing to cheer Piers, and reproaching her- 
self with being dull, and stupid, and foolish. 

When she opened the library door, she heard the 
sound of voices, and found Rosamond seated there 
as lady of the house, and answering the inquiries of 
visitors. Mrs. and Miss Percival were amongst the 
people whom Mr. Leighton decreed were to be ad- 
mitted if they called again at Blandford. He had 
given a list of those who should merely receive the 
bulletin, and those who should be told that Mrs. 
Leighton was engaged, but Miss Kingsford was at 
home. Thus it came to pass that two old ladies, 
who had known Piers from a child, and had taken 
a fly from Ernchester on purpose that day to in- 
quire for him, returned whence they came with the 
bare information, which could have been brought 
as well by a servant. Thus it came to pass that 
the vulgar but kind-hearted wife of the vicar of a 
neighbouring parish shared a similar fate, while 
Mrs. and Miss Percival and Mr. Palgrave were 
invited by the butler to come in, and he would in- 
quire for Mr. Leighton. 

Now, the world is sown broadcast with Percivals, 
and they need very little description here. We all 
know them. They hold a certain position, no mat- 
ter in what — church, state, or law, and that position 
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they devote their energies to maintain. They are 
ill-bred enough to patronise when they choose, and 
to fawn and flatter and cringe when they think their 
ends will be served. The Percivals are prone to 
talk of subjects and people of which their listeners 
know and care nothing, to ask questions which are 
discourteous, and to dwell on matters which cannot 
be agreeable. Thus when Mildred joined the party 
in the library, she found Mr. Palgrave, a good- 
natured, though not very brilliant youth, writhing 
under Miss Percival's covert satire, and dimly con- 
scious that he was being made fun of, and yet un- 
able to parry her thrusts. 

"You have had a good many falls from your 
horse," said Miss Percival, "so you ought to be 
able to sympathise with your friend, Mr. Palgrave." 

" Yes, upon my word, I have been very unlucky, 
but I never came off so badly as poor Leighton. 
He is such a good fellow. I am awfully sorry for 
him. I was pitched upon my head once, though ; 
but I never felt the worse for it." 

" That is the advantage of being well protected 
in those regions," said Miss Percival, with a short 
laugh. " It is useful to have a thick outer covering 
some times, no doubt." 

" Yes, upon my word. I was glad I happened 
to have an uncommon thick felt hat on. But if I 
fared well, the horse didn't. He was spiked in the 
leap which sent me head foremost, and he had to 
be killed." 
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And here Mrs. Percival interposed, with 
" It was a most valuable horse, I hear, which 
poor Piers has ruined. Most provoking for Mr. 
Willoughby. Ah ! here is Miss Willoughby," and, 
with smiles and much empressement, both ladies 
rose to greet Mildred. 

Mildred's quiet dignity did not now forsake her, 
and she went through the ordeal of the Percivals 
better than Rosamond had done, while Mr. Pal- 
grave, though shy and embarrassed, felt his heart 
warmed by Mildred's kind answers to his inquiries 
for Piers, and so enjoyed the few minutes* conversa- 
tion with her that it was with difficulty he struggled 
at last out of the room, saying to himself that Piers 
was a lucky fellow, and he wouldn't mind standing 
in his shoes. Several other visitors were an- 
nounced, but stayed only for a few minutes, and at 
last Mildred and Rosamond were left alone. 

" What a succession of people," exclaimed Rosa- 
mond. "Are these supposed to be the Hite of 
Emchester .?" 

" I don't know how you measure the term ilite^* 
said Mildred, " but they are all people whom Mr. 
Leighton and Piers visit." 

"And you — I suppose you are included in select 
circles ?" 

" My father has not been what is called much in 
society for many years, and though we exchange 
morning visits with all these people who have been 
here to-day, it never comes to anything more." 
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"You will have to begin a fresh page in your 
hfe when you are married," said Rosamond, " but I 
strongly advise you to put a stroke of the pen 
through the name of Percival in your visiting-book. 
What intolerable people they are. I thought I 
had been pretty well hardened to that sort of 
thing, but I confess I never met their like before. 
Mrs. Percival did not exactly ask me what my 
salary was, but she went very near it, and she gave 
me a history of the dinners she had been at during 
the last few days. One at Archdeacon Somebody's, 
where she met a sweet niece of some bishop, who 
sang delightfully a song which most likely I had 
never heard of. ' I happen to sing it myself,' quoth 
I. Then she went rambling on about Mrs. Leigh- 
ton's delicate health. Was she not very lonely? 
Her son so much out, and more at Erne Lodge 
than at home. He was quite the spoiled child 
of fortune, and dear Lady Cremer had said the 
other day this accident was just a wholesome 
check, for Piers Leighton had always been cele- 
brated for having everything exactly as he liked ; 
and then about you '* 

" Please don't go on," said Mildred, interrupting 
her, " I don't want to hear what Mrs. Percival said. 
I don't care about her. So what she says will not 
interest me." 

ILosamond looked straight at Mildred. " What I 
not that you were a lovely creature, a little too 
quiet and reserved, had seen too little of the world, 
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but had a certain natural grace and Well, I 

won't go on, or I shall be as bad as Mrs. Percival. 
But, really, I hope to be delivered from her for a 
long time. How did you think Piers ? I don't call 
him Mr. Leighton now, it is such a mouthful, and 
our relationship admits of the familiar appellation, 
I hope." 

" He is very much altered," Mildred said ; " he 
looks as if he had been ill for months instead of 
only ten days." 

" Perhaps he does ; but I expect you have never 
had experience in illness. I have, which makes all 
the difference. You look anything but well your- 
self." 

" I am tired," Mildred said, " and I have a head- 
ache. I hope my father will soon come." 

*' He is here," exclaimed Rosamond, " shut up in 
the study with Mr. Leighton and a lawyer. He 
came before the Percivals did, while you were with 
Piers, I think. I ought to be returning to my 
duties upstairs ; but we will have tea first." 

At this moment Mr. Willoughby came into the 
room with Mr. Leighton, and her father's voice 
roused Mildred. 

" The carriage is come round, Mildred. We must 
start directly, if you please." 

" Yes, papa," she said, in the gentle voice which 
to-day more than ever had a sad tone in it. " Yes, 
papa, I am ready." 

"Wait for tea," said Rosamond, and Mr. Leigh- 
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ton echoed, " Yes, do not be in such haste. I have 
scarcely seen you. I have had such a full day." 

But Mildred understood her father's mood, and 
went instantly to get her hat In another five 
minutes she was in the carriage, on her way back 
to Erne Lodge. Mr. Willoughby did not say 
much, or invite conversation. Mildred told him 
how ill Piers had looked, and that it seemed to her 
as if months instead of days had passed since the 
night when he had ridden out of Erne Lodge on 
Linda. But as Mr. Willoughby made but little 
response, Mildred relapsed into silence. 

The thought of Piers ill and suffering weighed 
heavily on her gentle heart, and there was a sense 
of depression which she could not shake off. It 
seemed hard that now he wanted her she could not 
be with him ; that in all his gay, happy life she 
had always had some part, but that now he was 
undergoing the first discipline of pain, she could 
not help him to bear it. Aunt Susan was spending 
the evening with Theodosia Evans, and Mildred 
and her father went through the ceremony of din- 
ner alone. 

Mr. Willoughby watched Mildred anxiously. 
She looked, as Rosamond said, pale, and anything 
but well, and when she left the dining-room her 
father noticed that she moved slowly and languidly. 
Just as she reached the door, she turned, and saw 
her father's eyes fixed on her. She went back, and 
kneeling down by his chair, said, 

8—2 
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"Papa, you will let me go and stay at Erne 
Lodge when Christmas Day is over? Please let 
me go ; they want me to be there so much? It is 
such a long way to drive every day, and when I 
get there I don't feel at home as I should if I were 
staying in the house. Let me go, dear father." 

" No, my dear, no. You are not strong enough 
to dance attendance on a couple of invalids, it 
would be a very improper thing for you. You look 
ill enough to-night, after a few hours spent at 
Blandford." 

** I am not ill, papa. I am perfectly well. To- 
night I am tired, and — ^but, oh ! papa, of course I 
want to be with Piers, of course I do," and her 
voice sank into a whisper, while the tears she tried 
to keep back gathered in her ty^s, 

"Mildre,d, my mind is quite made up; indeed^ 
Mr. Leighton and I have arranged a plan to-day of 
which I will tell you. I feel the need of a little 
change, and I shall go to Torquay next week. As 
soon as Piers is able to travel, he and his mother 
will follow, and that will be a bright cheerful place 
for us all. I have written to the Abbey Hotel, and 
we shall have rooms there till we can suit ourselves 
with a house. I will tell you about a little business 
matter to-morrow morning. Now, go into the 
drawing-room, and get the chess ready." 

" Father, don't take me away, please don't," and 
sorrowful, pleading eyes were raised to his. So 
like other eyes that had sought his in years gone 
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by, when he was a younger and a sterner man. 
But the more sad and sorrowful the eyes, the more 
determined was Mr. Willoughby to be firm. 

" My dear, nonsense," he said, lightly; "you will 
have enough of Piers in the future, and it will be a 
good thing for you to get away from all this church- 
going here ; it is getting a nuisance, and poor Susan 
is too foolish about it. Then those children from 
the Vicarage are always scampering in arid out ; 
the boy is rather worse than the girl, and Mr. Tem- 
pler's name is dragged in on every occ3ision ad nau- 
seam. Come, cheer up! why, you will delight in 
Torquay ; and we will spend two nights in London, 
and see your aunt. Lady Brentham. You will have 
to consult her about your trousseau, for she is in the 
gay world, and knows what you ought to have. 
Now, not a word more, Mildred ; I always say what 
I mean, and I am never shilly shally, as you know. 
The thing is decided." 

"Very well, father," Mildred said, rising, and 
drawing herself up to her full height ; " very well," 
and now her voice, as she despaired of altering his 
purpose, was low and calm. " Of course I must 
obey you, and if you wish to go to Torquay, 1 
must acquiesce." 

" That's right, and I may as well go on about 
the money now. Stay one minute, Mildred ; sit 
down." 

She obeyed mechanically, and her father said, 

" You know, my dear, a relation of your mother's 
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left her a considerable sum of money soon after she 
married me. It was never touched. I had enough ; 
and she — ^she never wanted it. No restrictions 
were made about it, and I might have spent it if I 
had chosen to do so ; but I did not need it, and I 
invested it in Government securities, knowing they 
were safe and never troublesome. Year by year 
the interest has gone on accumulating, and it is now 
a handsome fortune. You will be of age in June, 
and will then have undisputed right over the money. 
Mr. Leighton is a man of business, and has himself 
a large fortune. He proposes to put yours, in which 
Piers has naturally an interest, into a great mining 
company, which pays a high rate of interest, or will 
pay. I have been to-day into Ernchester to con- 
sult my man of business, and he is going to make 
inquiries, and communicate with Mr. Leighton^s 
lawyer. If both are satisfied I suppose you .will 
make no difficulty, though I shall reserve a certain 
part to settle on you, independently of the Vectis 
Mine. Do you understand, my dear .?" 

" I care nothing about the money," said Mildred, 
wearily ; " do what you like, I only wish Piers to have 
it, if it is mine. Is that all, father .?" 

The very lassitude and sadness, which he could 
1 A bear to see hanging over Mildred, now struck 
hiri forcibly and painfully. 

"All? Yes, that is all," he said, almost im- 
patiently ; " you must not try another day at Bland- 
ford if it knocks you up in this way," and then set- 
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tling himself to his newspaper, which he always 
read with his single glass of port wine after dinner, 
he was apparently engrossed with it, and Mildred 
gently left the room. 

When Aunt Susan came in from her visit to her 
dear friend, she found Mr. Willoughby alone in the 
drawing-room. The chess-table was in its accus- 
tomed place, but the little low chair in which Mil* 
dred always sat was empty. 

" Where is Mildred r she exclaimed ; " why are 
you alone, Roger? have you left her at Bland- 
ford ?" 

" No, she is tired, and is gone to bed ; the excite- 
ment of the day has been too much for her." 

" Poor darling ! I must go and see her ; I am so 
sorry, for I have had such a delightful evening. 
Mr. Templer came in to tea at the Evans', and the 
two children also. We have been so merry," said 
poor Aunt Susan, self-reproachfully. " Dear me ! 
I am sorry you have been so dull, Roger." 

Mr. Willoughby gave a short cough, and moved 
impatiently in his chair. 

" Shall I have a game with you, Roger r asked 
Aunt Susan, timidly. 

" Certainly not, thank you. You know we are 
going to Torquay next week, Susan ?" 

" Next week ! Roger. Oh, I am afraid I can't ; 
I really can't. There is the tea for the children and 
the Christmas tree ; and there is the teachers' meet^ 
ing at the Vicarage, and — " 
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Mr. Willoughby waved his hand. 

" You can stay here if you choose, Susan ; I 
shall only take three servants." 

"Well, really, Roger," said Aunt Susan, apolo- 
getically, " I don't like the thought of separation. 
I will follow you, but I really could not leave the 
parish just at this time with so much on the Vicar's 
hands." 

There was a very uncomplimentary imprecation 
on the parish and the Vicar between Mr. Willough- 
by*s set teeth, but the precise words escaped Aunt 
Susan's ear, and she went away saying, 

" Good-night, Roger ; I am sure I am very 
sorry." 

Her light tap at Mildred's door was not answered, 
and when she opened it, all was still and quiet. 
Aunt Susan went up to the bed, and said softly, 
"Mildred!" shading the candle with her hand. 
Mildred moved in her sleep, and murmured some- 
thing in a broken inarticulate voice. 

"Good-night, dear; good-night, dear Mildred," 
Aunt Susan whispered, kissing the fair cheek. 
" How like her mother — how wonderfully like her 
mother," Aunt Susan said ; " I do hope all things 
will go smoothly with her ; I do hope Roger will 
not make another mistake with her." 

Was it that the sound of the sweet name reached 
the dreamland where Mildred's spirit hovered.? Was 
it that already, with the tears yet wet on the long 
lashes, and the tired heart yet full of its troubled day. 
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those dreamswere of her of whom Aunt Susan spoke? 
for Mildred's next words were audible, and as she 
turned, between sleeping and waking, towards Aunt 
Susan, she said, 

" Good-night, good-night, mother ; I am so glad 
I have found you. Good- night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM EAST TO WEST. 

" Patience, have faith, and thy prayer will be answered ; 
Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head from the 

meadow ; 
It is the compass flower, that the finger of God has sus- 
pended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of desert. 
Such in the soul of man is Faith." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the lights were gleaming 
in the little church at Thorpe Bishop. The days of 
very elaborate decoration had . not yet come, but 
the little that was done under Mr. Templer's direc- 
tion was in good taste, and all the designs were his 
own. Sorely did Miss Susan Willoughby prick her 
fingers with the uncompromising holly, and many a 
scratch was left by the sharp prickles on Miss 
Evans' white hands. 

Mildred had undertaken the font, which was put 
into her hands by the Vicar, and he gave her no 
particular directions ; he knew it was unnecessary. 
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It was wreathed with ivy and ferns, while a few pure 
white camellias gleamed out from their glossy leaves. 
Mildred was giving a finishing touch to what was 
already perfect when the Vicar came to look at what 
had been done. The idle chatter which had dis- 
turbed Mr. Templer so much at Easter, when he had 
been only vicar for a few weeks, was not now heard ; 
the workers were for the most part noiseless, and 
even Miss Evans restricted herself to a few exclama- 
tions of admiration at her friend's skill. 

Little Beatrice Templer and her brother Harry 
were busy collecting all the stray branches and 
leaves, and one by one the workers were leaving the 
church, to return again in an hour for the Christmas 
Eve service. 

As Mr. Templer stopped by the font he looked 
from the beautiful decorations to Mildred, and was 
struck by her attitude, which was one of extreme 
weariness and dejection. 

" Is it not lovely. Uncle Aubrey ?*' Beatrice whis- 
pered. 

" Yes," was her uncle's prompt reply ; but he 
added, " Will you not come into the Vicarage and 
rest ? you look so tired." 

The words were spoken in a low tone, but Mil- 
dred started. She gathered up some leaves and her 
scissors and threw them into her basket, and turned 
to follow the •Vicar. 

" I shall be very glad to come, for I want to speak 
to you, please." 
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There was something about Mildred which dis- 
<:ouraged little Beatrice from clinging to her as 
usual, and when Harry came scampering roughly 
past, she said, 

" Don't, Harry ; take care, let Mildred go on with 
Uncle Aubrey, she looks so sad and ill." 

" Well, that's nothing new, is it ? Ever since I 
came home she has looked the same. I don't care 
for her, she is so awfully good and quiet, and seems 
more like a picture come down from one of those 
frames in Uncle Aubrey's study than a real person. 
I like that funny fat old Miss Willoughby, fifty 
times better. She gave me this jolly knife to-day ; 
look," said Harry, " it has got four splendid blades," 
and he held it up before his sister in the moon- 
light. 

Beatrice duly admired the knife, and lingered so 
long behind,, that Mr. Templer and Mildred had 
gone into the Vicarage gates before the children 
had reached it. Meantime, Aunt Susan and Miss 
Evans came up, breathlessly. 

"Where is Mildred, my dear; have you seen 
her }" Aunt Susan asked. 

" Yes," said Beatrice ; " she is gone into the 
Vicarage with Uncle Aubrey, and I " 

" Oh ! I dare say, to wait till service time. I have 
no doubt we may come in also — we might ." 

" Mrs. Watkins is gone into Ernchester," said 
Beatrice, quickly, " and I think Miss Willoughby 
wants to speak to Uncle Aubrey." 
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But the two ladies were not to be discouraged, 
and followed the children into the house. As they 
passed through the hall one of the servants called 
Beatrice. 

" Come here, Miss Bee, into the housekeeper's 
room, I have something to show you." 

" What is it ?" asked Beatrice, running off, and 
then they heard her voice exclaiming, 

" Oh ! a baby — sl dear little baby," while Aunt 
Susan and Theodosia followed in the same direction. 

" Yes, it*s a nice little thing, isn't it," said the 
cook ; " and very pretty, too. It's going to be bap- 
tized, poor little thing, and young Miss Willoughby 
is going to stand for it." 

" No, she is hot," said Beatrice ; " I heard Uncle 
Aubrey say Mrs. Pearson was to be godmother." 

"Godmother!" exclaimed Aunt Susan; "how 
very odd, Mildred never mentioned the subject to 
me. How do you do, Tom Haynes.^" she con- 
tinued ; " I am glad to see your little one so flourish- 
ing. You must cheer up, you know, Tom ; you 
have a great deal to be thankful for, and Christmas 
ought to be such a happy time." 

" Yes, such a happy time, full of deep joy and 
blessed peace," echoed Theodosia. 

But poor Tom Haynes turned almost impatiently 
away, and resumed his dejected attitude by the 
blazing fire. The idea of happiness, as the word 
sounded in his ear, spoken by careless and thought- 
less people, was strangely uncongenial. 
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" Eh, happy !" he murmured. " God knows hap- 
piness IS over for me." 

"Come, come, Haynes, take another slice of 
toast," said the cook, who was presiding at a bounti- 
ful tea. The bells will be ringing directly, and you 
haven't made half a tea. There, Miss Beatrice, my 
dear, give the poor lamb up to Mrs. Scates, and 
run away." 

Mrs. Scates was the village nurse who was pre- 
siding over the poor motherless baby till Tom 
could find a reliable person to look after it. He 
was in treaty with an aunt who was a widow, and 
had volunteered to come and keep his house and 
mind the child, if he made it worth her while to 
leave her present home, near Ipswich.- 

But Mrs. Scates declared that Tom Haynes was 
that " contrairy " and glum with his trouble that 
she didn't envy the one who was to come for a per- 
manence, aunt or no aunt. 

Meantime, Mildred was in the study : she felt as 
if she wanted a friend, and she went to Mr. 
Templer. 

" Sit down," he said kindly ; " I am afraid you 
have overtired yourself with the decorations, and it 
is cold standing about in the church." 

" I feel," said Mildred, " full of doubt and trouble, 
and I wanted to ask you to help me to rest more 
in the conviction that if I obey my father I must 
be right. He has been of late more difficult to 
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please ; and I am so unfortunate as to be always 
apparently touching him on a tender point He 
was very angry, when I asked to be that little 
baby's godmother, and forbad it, as you know. 
Then he is going to take me away to Torquay, be- 
cause he does not wish me to be much at Blandford. 
This is what I feel to be so hard to take patiently. 
The very first trouble and pain Piers has ever had 
to bear, I am not allowed to help him, or to com- 
fort him, or his mother either. Of course I might 
resist going to Torquay, and oppose my father, but 
this would not be right, would it?" she asked, 
waiting for a reply. 

The question was put so simply, and Mildred's 
whole bearing was so* unaffected and natural, that 
Mr. Templer was deeply touched ; still more so 
when she went on : — 

"Almost a greater trouble still, is that Aunt 
Susan speaks of my father's past life as having 
been sad and melancholy, and that I feel that I do 
not know really what it was, and thus I cannot 
sympathize with him and enter into his feelings as 
I should wish to do now I am no longer a girl 
but a woman. For, you know, I shall be twenty- 
one very soon." 

Again she paused ; and Mr. Templer spoke at 
last. 

" You are quite right to obey your father, and to 
yield to his wishes in everything, unless your duty 
to God was called in question, and, happily, you 
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are spared the pain which such a state of things 
would involve. I think, perhaps, you make a mis- 
take in not letting your obedience be a cheerful 
obedience ; and there is only one way by which we 
can attain this. Say daily, not so much 'Let me <Jo 
Thy will,' as ' Make my will one with Thine.' It is 
the key which solves a great many difficulties, and 
when we have it we can grasp comfort, and peace, 
and even joy when our dearest hopes are crossed, 
and we see some cherished idol laid low." 

Mildred made no answer for a moment, and then 
said — 

" It is so hard to come to this." 

" Not so hard if you try to come to it in the right 
way. It is only the act of surrender on the part of 
the child, who feels the Father's will is best, thpugh 
he does not know or understand why." 

"I see," said Mildred, more brightly; "and I 
dare say you think, as many outside must think, that 
mine is a very prosperous, and ought to be a very 
happy life. But I have always felt this cloud over 
my father as shadowing me in some way, and I 
have had such a craving to speak of and hear about 
my mother. But it is a forbidden subject : I never 
dare approach it. Then the brightness has, ever 
since I can remember, almost centred in Piers; 
and just now there is a cloud there too. We 
seem to be divided when we ought to be together. 
I don't know whether you can understand this," 
she said simply, the colour deepened on her cheek. 
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for Mr. Templer, with the weight of his eight and 
thirty years, seemed to Mildred so much beyond the. 
time of life when these questions could be matters 
of experience. 

"Yes," he said, "I think I understand, and I know 
well enough that every heart knows its own bitter- 
ness. But your trouble will, I hope, be only tem- 
porary, and the Leightons will soon follow you to 
Torquay. Meanwhile, take these words with you as 
a talisman, and seek to see in everything, small or 
great, God's will, and pray to be so conformed to it 
that it becomes your will, and thus you will be 
safe." 

Then, with a benediction full of earnestness and 
kindness, Mildred was sent out of that study with 
a weight taken off her heart. 

In her trouble she turned naturally to the Vicar 
for help, just as naturally as poor Haynes had done 
and many many others in Thorpe Bishop also. 

It is well when a clergyman in any parish or dis- 
trict is so sought as a friend. Reserve and coldness 
of manner are sometimes barriers, but if the rela- 
tion between a minister and his people is under- 
stood as it ought to be, it is one which brings a 
great and unmixed good with it. 

In Wtildred Willoughby's position she needed a 
wise and faithful friend. Very soon might rebellion 
and discontent have been sown in her heart by an 
injudicious hand. But the calm deliberate convic- 
tion with which Mr. Templer said, " I think you are 

9 
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making a mistake by not rendering cheerful obe- 
dience," brought home to her so exactly where she 
had failed. 

I think that Christmas Eve saw the beginning 
in her soul of the longing, never afterwards stilled, 
to have her will one with God's, and it was a 
source of strength to her in many a future storm, 
and in many a time of trouble. 

The gardener's little baby was baptized after 
the second lesson, and Mildred, although not its 
godmother, as she had desired, did not pray the 
less earnestly " that poor little Lucy Mary might so 
pass the waves of this troublesome world that 
finally she should come to the land of everlasting 
life." 

A strange interest seemed to belong to this 
baby, and the father's sad troubled face called 
forth much sympathy in that congregation, met to- 
gether on the eve of the great festival when the 
angels heralded the birth of the Holy Child, to 
receive this little lamb into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Poor Haynes, who had shrunk from the openly- 
expressed pity which had been bestowed on him 
in the housekeeper's room at the Vicarage, never 
forgot the gentle voice which said, when the 
service was over, 

" Let me kiss the baby," and taking it from Mrs. 
Scates' arms, Mildred held it tenderly for a few 
moments, saying to the father, " Poor little Lucy, I 
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hope she will be a good little daughter to you, and 
-comfort you." 

" Thank you, miss," said Tom, in a low husky 
voice, " thank you, miss, you are very kind to me, 
and God bless you." 

As Mildred and her aunt returned to Erne 
Lodge, Miss Willoughby said : 

" I would not, dear, if I were you, Mildred, talk 
about the christening to your papa. I mean, I 
think,'' said Aunt Susan, rambling on in a discon- 
nected way, "poor Roger is very peculiar, and has 
been so irritable, I mean contradictory, the last few 
days. Somehow he does not like the Vicar's name, no, 
nor themention of theservices at church. I believe he 
is offended because I am not going to Torquay. But 
how could I leave the parish, all the school teas, and 
the accounts, at the beginning of the year, and the 
Blanket Club only just formed too ? But dear Mil- 
dred, I shall follow you, never fear ; and I shall try 
to get your father to have a new carpet in the draw- 
ing-room, and to have the whole house renovated 
in my absence. I shall suggest, too, that poor 
Theodosia is invited to Torquay. It will be so very 
dull for her while I am away, and — and to tell you 
the truth, Mildred, dear, I think she is apt to worry 
the Vicar. Poor dear ! not that I wish to say one 
word, but — " So Aunt Susan wandered on and 
Mildred scarcely heard or heeded. Just as they 
reached home she turned suddenly, 

" Aunt Susan, where was I baptized }" 

9—2 
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" Why, my dear, in this church of course; but pray,, 
pray do not bring back that time to your father's 
mind. A dreadfully cold morning it was, although 
it was July. But let us talk of something else. I 

mean let us " and Aunt Susan disappeared 

at the side door at once, as if unwilling to say 
more. 

After the morning service on Christmas Day,. 
the party from Erne Lodge drove over to Bland- 
ford. Mrs. Leighton came down into the library,, 
and was nervous and anxious, for Piers' arm was- 
very painful, and he was irritable and moody. 

Rosamond had a bad head-ache, and was 
obliged to leave the dinner table, so that Mildred 
and her aunt were left with the two gentlemen, 
to discuss the Christmas fare, for which no one 
seemed to have much appetite. The carriage was 
ordered at nine o'clock, and when Mildred had 
spoken her good-bye to Piers, she knocked at the 
door of Rosamond's room. A faint " Come in," was 
the answer. Mildred went up to the bed where Rosa- 
mond was lying, and said, " I hope I haven't dis- 
turbed you, but I wanted to say good-bye, for we 
start to-morrow for Torquay. I am sorry your 
head is so bad." 

" I have had a worrying time of it the last two 
days," was the answer, "and his highness's whims 
have been rather more than we can put up 
with." 

"I think," said Mildred, apologetically, "Piers 
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has suffered a great deal The change in the 
weather has affected his arm/' 

** As the weather changes every four and twenty 
hours now, that is not a brilliant prospect for me/' 

All this time Rosamond's head was buried in the 
pillow, and she spoke in a muffled, low tone, 

"I think Mrs. Leighton is better ; her coming into 
the library is a great step, and I hope you will all 
follow us to Torquay soon. Good-bye." 

Rosamond moved her head round ; Mildred bent 
over her and kissed her, and felt that her cheek was 
wet with tears. 

'^Good-bye ; and thank you for being so good to 
him," the gentle voice whispered. 

But Rosamond shrank back almost impatiently, 
and Mildred, repulsed and hurt, quickly left the room. 

On her way downstairs she had to pass Piers* 
room again. . Something impelled her to stop and 
look at him once more. She opened the door very 
gently, and went in. 

Piers was lying on the sofa, a table by his side 
'Covered with books and everything that could divert 
his thoughts ; while on a silver salver were some 
choice grapes ; and chocolate bon-bons, in a very 
ornamental box. 

Piers' head was turned from the door, and he 
could not see who had come in. 

" I am glad you are come, Rosamond," he said, 
fretfully — "I want this cushion moved; and for 
mercy's sake, read to me." 
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For a moment, as she heard Rosamond's name^ 
Mildred paused, and then she came up to Piers* 
side. 

" It IS I, Piers, not Rosamond ; she is not well, 
and is lying down in her own room. Let me move 
the cushion." 

" Thank you, dear !" he said. "Ah ! take care. I 
thought you were gone." 

"We are just starting," she said; "I could not 
help coming back to say another good-bye. And, 
Piers '' 

" Yes, dearest !" 

" You will try to be patient ; and then you will 
get well so much faster, and be able to come to 
Torquay soon — very soon." 

"Shall ir said Piers, impatiently; "I don't 
believe it. And what a nuisance that I can't write 
to you : but you must write to mer— nice cheery 
letters, you know — don't let them be ' too goody.' 
My poor mother lies on that sofa opposite mine all 
day lamenting and sighing, exhorting me to be 
patient and pitying me, all in one breath. Then 
she comforts me like a child with pretty books, and 
boxes of bon-bons with robins on them, perched 
upon snow-covered cottages." 

** Don't, Piers !" Mildred interrupted, pleading. 
" Your mother is so kind, and would do anything 
in the world for you." 

*' I know it — and so would my father ; and his 
idea is to divert my mind with letters about the 
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Vectis Mine and the Bidbury scheme, and the 
position I, his talented son, may take. Isn't it 
enough to drive a fellow wild ?" 

Mildred had no time to reply, for the door opened^ 
and Mrs. Leighton came feebly in, supported by 
the maid, and, at the same moment, the carriage 
was announced ; and Mildred, knowing how much 
her father disliked waiting, went quickly downstairs. 

The night was clear and frosty, and the stars 
looked down with their eternal smile upon the still 
earth. The sound of the chimes from the Ern- 
chester churches came upon the breath of the' wind; 
and in Mildred's heart there was the echo of the 
angels' song heard above the uncertain whispers of 
doubt and anxiety which palpitated there. Doubt, 
which had as yet taken no defined form ; anxiety, 
which had no tangible shape; a foreshadowing, 
which was not to be spoken of or acknowledged. 
Still, it was there ; and the gentle spirit did well 
to try to recognize even then the holy will of God, 
and to find in it the peace which descended from 
the highest glory like a mantle with the Baby in 
the manger, and fell in later years from the As- 
cended Lord as His legacy to His beloved. 

Uncertainty and vain regret and doubt arose in 
Mr. Willoughby's heart also, but they surged un- 
checked and unsubdued. Back, over the waste of 
years, his mind wandered to a Christmas long 
before, when one as fair as Mildred looked up at 
him with wistful, sorrowful eyes, and said — 
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" Oh ! Roger, let me go to church — it is Christ- 
mas Day !*' Seldom was the sound of that voice 
forgotten for an hour; and the proud, reserved 
man, who seemed to the world so'cold and passion- 
less, except when roused by contradiction or oppo- 
sition, bore about within him memories of a broken 
idol and a shattered hope, which no time could 
ever efface. 

It was seldom that Mildred made any overture 
of tenderness or affection to her father ; but, as the 
carriage rolled on in silence — for Aunt Susan, meet- 
ing with no response to her various little rambling 
speeches, had fallen asleep in her comer of the 
carriage — Mildred, sitting next herfather,slipped her 
hand into his. He put his arm round her, and 
pressed her close with unwonted tenderness, and 
murmured — 

" I have done it all for the best." 

She caught the last word, and whispered — " Oh ! 
yes, papa ; and I think it will be very nice to go to 
Torquay — we shall enjoy it very much together." 

A kiss pressed upon her forehead was the answer 
as he repeated to himself, but not aloud — " I have 
done it for the best." 

The next morning was bright, and auspicious for 
a journey. The smile with which Mildred re- 
sponded to the good-byes of the little Templers 
and the Vicar, as they stood at the Vicarage gate 
when the carriage passed, long dwelt in his mind. 
It was almost a triumphant smile — as of one who 
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had won a victory; and very different was the 
expression of Mildred's face to the sad and dejected 
one it had worn when she came to his study on 
Christmas Eve. 

All through the day Mildred was cheerful and 
bright, and when the inevitable travelling chess- 
board was brought out, she played with such zest 
and interest, that Mr. Willoughby was very near a 
defeat more than once. 

By the time the train reached Shoreditch, the 
beauty of the morning was dimmed. London 
looked dull, and grim, and murky, and many of the 
shops were closed in honour of Boxing-day. Then 
came the re-settlement into the comfortable first- 
class carriage at Paddington, and the easy swing of 
the Great Western took them gently and swiftly on 
towards Bristol. At Exeter they stopped for the 
night, and drove to the Clarence Hotel, in the 
Cathedral Yard. 

It was impossible to reach Torquay in one day 
from that eastern county, from which the Wil- 
loughbys had come, and Mildred was glad of the 
pause and rest. She felt very much tired and worn 
out, when at last she bid her father good-night, and 
went to her own room. Parker, her maid, was soon 
dismissed, and she went to the window of her room 
to look out The Cathedral was just before her — 
its Norman towers and many noble buttresses 
standing out a scarcely defined mass in the darkness 
of the night With Exeter came thoughts of Rosa- 
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mend, and of how her home was in the neighbour- 
hood ; and she remembered a photograph of the 
Cathedral which hung in her room at Blandford : 
and with this came the doubt and uneasiness which 
was almost pain. 

She opened her Bible, and read the story of 
Saint Stephen — whose day it was — a story of 
strength and valiant devotion, which has struck an 
answering chord in many hearts. What was 
it all — the mockery, the suffering, and the trial — 
the cruel gnashing of the teeth — of those who had 
once hung upon the lips of Stephen, as a teacher and 
a master in Israel ? What was it all — this light and 
passing affliction of a moment — to the glory and 
rapture of the Saint when he saw the heavens 
opened, and the Lord whom he loved, and for 
whom he was the first to die, standing waiting for 
him ? So all earthly things pass, was the lesson 
which the history seemed to teach, if only, in 
passing, we use the trial or the joy as God would 
have us. Be the fight long or short — be the victory 
great or small — if we are one with Jesus in suffering, 
shall we not be one with Him in glory ? 

As Mildred rose from her knees she seemed no 
more the weak and clinging girl who had shrunk 
from the breath, of the north wind, but a woman 
strong to meet the future in a strength which was 
not her own. Just as she was closing her eyes the 
Cathedral clock struck out twelve with its deep 
sonorous voice. The very concentration of music 
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seems to lie in the sound of that bell as it strikes in 
slow and solemn measure the hours of the dying 
day. Even above the busy tumult of the noontide 
it is heard, like a voice from a better world, but in 
the stillness of the night it comes with a depth and 
pathos to which those who live within reach alone 
can testify. To Mildred that night it was as the 
messenger of peace ; and she heard it in her dreams^ 
and awoke in the morning to hear it strike eight 
from the gray old Norman tower over which the 
pink clouds of a winter's dawn were brooding in 
soft clusters as they caught the first glow of the 
rising sun on their breasts. 

Torquay, sitting like a queen on her many hills, 
smiled a welcome to Mildred and her father as they 
drove round the bay about three o'clock that after- 
noon. The rooms prepared for them in the Abbey 
Hotel looked out on the blue water, where a yacht 
lay at anchor, her snowy sails reflected in the clear 
depths beneath. The winter sunshine glowed upon 
the low red cliffs which stand up in fragments to the 
left of this sweep of the Torbay, while carriciges 
and throngs of gaily-dressed people passed along the 
road, which was separated from the hotel by a 
sloping field and a strip of flower-garden imme- 
diately in front of the windows. 

" How beautiful 1" Mildred exclaimed, as she 
stepped out on the balcony, on which the large 
circular window of the drawing-room opened; 
" How beautiful !" and she stood there for several 
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minutes taking in all the salient parts of that lovely 
scene. 

Across the bend of the bay was a cluster of 
irregular gray rocks of fantastic shapes^ above them 
a line of hills crested with trees, and dotted with 
villas, for the most part built after the style one sees 
in Italy, with campaniles and turrets, miniatures, 
indeed, but helping to carry out the resemblance, 
which has been often suggested, between this bay 
and the bay of Naples. Certain it is, that nowhere 
in England is the colouring of sea and sky more 
vivid ; and the soft yet refreshing breezes which 
fanned the shrubs on the balcony as Mildred stood 
there, might well have come across the vineyards 
and orange groves of the sunny south. The window 
of the next room, precisely like the one outside 
which Mildred stood, was also open, and she heard 
almost unconsciously what was said. 

" Yes, it is the Vectis Mine in Cornwall ; the pro- 
spectus is out, I hear, and after all, Falmore, you 
are the chairman of the board of directors." 

A laugh followed, and a slow musical voice re- 
plied, 

" Well, what if I am ? I advise you to take shares, 
if you are rather hard up especially ; these are not 
days to sneeze at a good rate of interest. How- 



ever " 



" But, my dear fellow, I can't make out what has 
changed the wind so soon. Not much more than 
a month ago I heard you ignoring the whole con- 
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cern, and you were anything but complimentary to 
our silky friend Mr. Leighton." 

" A great deal may happen in a month," was the 
answer; "I may go down in the 'Lota' yonder 
somewhere in the Mediterranean." 

Before Mildred had time to retire from her bal- 
cony Lord Falmore had stepped out on his, and had 
seen her. Few could look at her graceful figure and 
pure pale face without admiration; certainly not 
Lord Falmore. As Mildred disappeared, and his 
friend joined him, he said, 

" I say, there is an arrival in the next room worthy 
of a serenade from you, Trehayne." 

" Or from you V* was the reply, as the speaker 
took a gentle whiff from the delicately-scented 
cigar. 

•* Hush !" was Lord Falmore's next word, for it 
was Mr. Willoughby who now came out; scarcely 
for a moment, however, for he disliked finding him- 
self in public. 

" These hotels are not private, after all," he said, 
retreating into the room again ; " I shall see about 
a house at once. Yes, it is a pretty view," he 
added, absently. " Who are those people, I wonder.^ 
Smoking is a great nuisance." 

" I heard one of them mention Mr. Leighton's 
name, papa," Mildred said, *' but it may not be our 
Leightons." 

" Hardly probable. We shall dine at seven, I 
suppose. Yours is a nice room, I hope, my dear. 
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Let US make a tour of discovery, and investi- 
gate." 

They went out on to the landing, and at the same 
moment a fashionably-dressed old lady came up the 
stairs, and Mr. Willoughby stood aside to let her 
pass. The door of the room next theirs opened, 
and then the name of the occupant was heard as the 
obsequious waiter said, 

" Lord Falmore is not yet gone, your ladyship." 
And then came the same slow musical voice just 
heard as the door closed, 

" My dear mother, I am not going on board to- 
night, after all." 

To Mildred the name of Falmore conveyed no 
very distinct idea, though she had heard it before, 
and felt that it was connected with Rosamond. But 
to her father it recalled the large new prospectus of 
the Vectis Mining Company which had been sent 
him the day before, in which Lord Falmore's name 
figured conspicuously. 

When Mildred had gone to her room, and had 
settled herself to her little writing-case, and b^un 
her first letter to Piers, Mr. Willoughby rang the 
bell, and gave his man-servant the order for dinner. 

^' Who is in the rooms adjoining these, William ?" 

"The Viscountess Falmore, sir; she is mostly 
here in the winter. His lordship's yacht lies yonder, 
sir. He is out winter and summer, I hear," con- 
tinued William, pleased in half-an-hour to have 
gathered up the gossip of the servants' hall. "The 
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old lady is his lordship's mother," William added ; 
'* they seem quite gentry in this hotel, sir." 

"Humph!" was Mr. Willoughby's rejoinder; 
"smoke is a great annoyance," for the cigar was 
still Sending forth its delicate scent from the balcony. 
" Close the window, William, and order a fire in my 
room, as well as in Miss Willoughby's. Fetch me 
a Times ; or, stay, I think I shall walk into Tor- 
quay, it is so fine." 

William held his master's coat, and helped him 
to put it on, and having brushed his hat, sent him 
out, with the proud conviction that if there were lords 
and dukes in the house, they were not fit to hold a 
candle to his master. And indeed Mr. WiUough- 
by's was a striking figure, and it was watched from 
the window of the next room as he went down the 
narrow path leading across the garden and field to 
the road, 

"A fine old man, quite distinguished-looking," 
said Lady Falmore ; " who is he, I wonder ? I wish 
you would find out, Louis." 

" You had better ask Trehayne," was the reply, 
" He has been as much struck with the daughter as 
you have been with the father." 

Mr. Trehayne seemed too much accustomed to 
his friend's jests to contradict him. 

"When I see her I will deliver judgment," he 
said ; " about the father there can hardly be two 
opinions." 

" So grand a man — ^he must be either Devonshire 
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or Cornish-born, eh, Trehayne? We shall find he 
has the mystic seal upon him, depend upon it." 

'* Hardly, or we should know him, Falmore ; 
you cast a slur on our acquaintance with all the no- 
tabilities of our respective counties by that asser- 
tion ; you forget that." 

" Very likely he will turn out a great cotton lord, 
or iron prince," said Lady Falmore. " There is no 
telling one person from another in these days ; it 
was very different when I was young." 

"Ah, so it was, my dear mother," said Lord 
Falmore ; " here we are with the world turned up- 
side down, and we poor wretches have to try to 
turn a penny by any scheme that comes first. 
Here am I, with a flourish of trumpets, chairman 
of a great mining company, and I have not the 
faintest notion how the thing was brought about. 
Only I want ten per cent., and I am to pocket it 
and the affront of being stroked down by a soft- 
spoken man who is making use of me for his own 
ends, no doubt. I shall have to take the chair at 
Penruddyn, on the 4th of January, and dine with a 
herd of these men afterwards. Come, Trehayne, 
you ought to support me." 

Mr. Trehayne made no reply, but sauntered out 
of the room, craving pardon for having transgressed 
with a cigar on the balcony, as he passed Lady 
Falmore. 

When she was left alone with her son, she 
began, *' Louis, what is all this about mines and 
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business? I hope you are not doing anything- 
foolish. And pray don't mix yourself up with 
underbred people." 

Lord Falmore was by this time stretched full 
length on the sofa. 

" Louis," his mother repeated, " I hope you have 
taken advice about this." 

" Yes, Langley approves : has shares himself ; 
and so has Henley, at Exeter. They will look after 
my interests, and you know, mother, I have been 
rather hard up, so I thought I might as well have 
a shot at this." 

"Well, I am sure I hope it will answer. If 
Langley and Mr. Henley think it safe it is a 
different matter," said Lady Falmore, reassured by 
the opinion of the steward of Falmore and that of 
the family lawyer. " Neither you nor I know any- 
thing about this sort of thing, Louis. It is get- 
ting late. I have been expecting Mrs. Carey to 
come in to tea." And Lady Falmore leaned back 
in her chair, scarcely so far as she felt inclined 
however, for fear the bird of paradise plume which 
waved over her bonnet should be injured. 

There in the dim twilight and flicker of the fire no 
one would have guessed that Lady Falmore was 
nearly seventy years old. So well was she preserved, 
and so good was the imitation of hair and teeth> 
that the remains of what was once beauty of no 
ordinary type were still remarkable. 

But, nevertheless, it is sad to see how the beau- 

10 
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tiful old age of a day gone by is disappearing from 
amongst us. 

There is something pathetic in the sight of an 
old woman intent on the disguise of those traces 
which time has left. The gray hair, which the 
great American poet has so beautifully called, 
*' the dawn of another life," is now almost unseen. 
Youthful dress of every shade and hue takes the 
place of the folds of rich black silk, and spring 
flowers nod in clusters over foreheads which would 
be far more appropriately shaded by a quiet lace 
cap. 

The dear grannies and aunties of another gene- 
ration seem to be fast fading from amongst 
us. In their place we see the same style of dress 
adopted by old and young ; and instead of clinging 
to old fashions as something dear and sacred, 
the mothers of threescore years and ten are 
in haste to seek out and follow the new ; and like 
to be surrounded by everything which is fresh and 
adopted by the world as the right thing in dress, 
and furniture, and surroundings. 

But there will rise up to the mind's eye of some 
of us, the picture of a dear one, whose gentle old age 
blessed us with its beauty; a calm if furrowed brow, 
and sweet serene countenance smiling a welcome to 
us, from the neat, closely-tied cap, the step still 
alert and light, unencumbered by flounces or train, 
as with outstretched arms, she received us in her 
pretty home, where, surrounded by the relics of the 
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past, and loving them for the sake of those whose 
memory made them precious, she pursues her knit- 
ting or needle craft, for the children she loves so 
well — ^her children's children, whom she has been 
spared to see, ere the evening light has faded 
from her peaceful life, and she goes to the land 
where no change shall come any more. 

Some hearts I doubt not will respond to this 
picture I have drawn, and that it is real, and not 
ideal, many will testify ! It is real to me, and I 
linger over it with a tender love and grateful 
memory I have no words to tell. For what is more 
lovely or more lovable than a beautiful old age.? 
and how, out of the busy turmoil and heavy burdens 
of this work-a-day world, does the heart turn to the 
contemplation of it, as a rest and a refreshment, as 
an earnest of what may be ours too, before we 
exchange the mortal for the immortal, the seen for 
the unseen, in the heavenly kingdom ? 



10—2 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WAKENING OF SPRING. 

" God keeps His holy mysteries 

Just on the outside of man's dream. 
In diapason slow, we think 
To hear their pinions rise and sink, 
While they float pure, beneath our eyes, 
Like swans adown a stream. 

" Things nameless which in passing so, 
Do strike us with a subtle grace, 
We say who passes ? they are dumb, 
We cannot see them go or come, 
Their touch falls soft, and cold as snow, 
Upon a blind man's face." 

E. B. Browning. 

'* What time is it .?" and a prolonged yawn fol- 
lowed the question. 

" Nearly eight ; are you tired ?" 

Piers had asked the same question many times 
in the course of the day, and Rosamond had 
answered it with the patience that we grant to a 
sick child. 

The library at Blandfprd was very comfortable 
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on this January night, and there was plenty of light 
and warmth. 

Presently Rosamond said, 

"Shall I read ? Or will you play chess ?" 

" No ! thanks ; I am most awfully tired though 
where is my mother ?** 

" She is upstairs, in her sitting-room ; would you 
like to go there ?" 

" Certainly not ! I hate that room now, and this 
arm of mine gives me no peace. I believe it is 
neuralgia now." 

" I have no doubt of it," was Rosamond's quiet 
response ; " you would insist on having the window 
open, that mild afternoon last week, and this is the 
consequence." 

"Don't be so hard on me," he said, appealingly. 
^' I know I am a wretch, and, if it is any comfort to 
you to hear it, I hate myself for my eternal grumb- 
ling. What time did my father say he should be 
home r 

" Not till nearly eleven, the carriage is to meet the 
10.5 train." 

" Won't he come back full of the Vectis Mine ! 
and Lord Falmore— he has been staying at Fal- 
more — how happy he must have been ! Poor dad, 
he does dearly love a handle. And they have got 
this Mr. Trehayne to support them — a Cornish swell. 
I hope this precious mirte will pay, it is pretty safe 
I dare say, for whatever my father touches prospers 
by some means.. Oh dear ! I wish I prospered." 
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^ You are a poor victim, I know/' said Rosamond ; 
** shall I sing a diige over your buried hopes ?" 

"Sing, ah! by-the-by, you never have sung to 
me since I was ill ! Indeed, I don't think I have 
heard you more then once, and then " 

"You were not listening." 

" No, but I will listen now/' 

Rosamond went to the heavy crimson curtain and 
drew it back ; the large grand piano was on the 
other side. Piers watched her as her small figure 
moved quietly about, and when'she seated herself at 
the piano, the wax candles she had lighted illumi- 
nated her face, which stood out from the gloom 
behind her. 

Rosamond possessed the gift of song, and she 
knew it. Hers was a flexible voice, and she man- 
aged it well. Her father had delighted in it, and 
she had had the best lessons which he could afford 
to give her. She sang, too, without notes, and 
many little cheery German songs were at her 
command. These, although Piers did not know a 
word of German, held him spell-bound. When 
she stopped he said " Go on," and she obeyed. 

"What a wonderful person you are," Piers ex- 
claimed ; " you can do everything." 

" Except please you," she said, and then struck 
•some more chords, and sang that grand song, which 
it is so piteous to hear attempted by incapable 
people — 

" When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries." 
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That was the last, and silence followed. Then 
Rosamond put out the candles, and, closing the 
piano, resumed her seat in the other room. 

" That was beautiful, upon my word," Piers said, 
after a few minutes, "and I heard every word. 
What makes you sing it as if you felt it — as if it 
were real ?" 

Rosamond's head was bent rather lower than 
usual over her knitting, as she said, in a low voice — 

" Perhaps it is real to me." 

Piers looked at her earnestly, and she met his 
glance without flushing. 

He wondered how he could ever have called her 
ugly. Dependent as he was on her, taking all the 
service she rendered him as a matter of course, he 
had not thought much about her individually. Now 
there came a change. Three weeks of weariness 
and pain which she had helped to cheer, had natu- 
rally altered their relations to each other. But, 
till this evening, Piers had not realized that it was so. 
He had not thought of Rosamond as anything but a 
wonderful nurse, and inventor of all kinds of expe- 
dients to relieve his pain ; and it really had not 
occurred to him that she must be often tired and 
worn out, and that she had an old sorrow which was 
not forgotten, though it might be asleep. He was 
going to say something of the sort, when Rosamond 
suddenly changed her whole manner. 

"Come," she said, "we have been quite senti- 
mental. No one really means anything, you know. 
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Jean Ingelow has just written those words to please 
herself and to sound pretty, and " 

" Who is Jean Ingelow ?" 

Rosamond made a gesture of surprise. "Well, 
I thought every one knew her name ! The edition 
of her poems which I have is the eighth. I wonder 
Mildred has not got it." 

" But she is a new poet, isn't she ?" asked Piers. 

"Yes, comparatively new; but I must go up- 
stairs and look after Mrs. Leighton, and it is time 
for you to have your supper." 

" What is it to-night r 

" Scalloped oysters and Moselle — will that^o ?' 

"Splendidly! And, Rosamond" — but she was 
gone. 

Instead of going to Mrs. Leighton's room she 
went to her own, and sat down before the fire. To 
what was it all tending, and where should she find 
herself.^ Certain it is, Rosamond vas not one 
wilfully to shut her eyes to her position. Had she 
not counted the cost when, three years before, she 
had turned from the honest-hearted sailor who had 
loved her, and hidden from him the suspicion 
that she might have cared for him had he been 
rich instead of poor ? Had she not calmly and 
deliberately turned her back on her mother and her 
sister and little brothers, and accepted Mr. Leigh- 
ton's offer to better her condition in the world ? 
And had not every act of her life self for its 
real motive, from the hour in which she had first 
set foot in Blandford ? 
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At first, indeed, no thought of Piers had entered 
into her scheme. The first downward step in that 
direction had been the dishonest readii^ of the 
letter in Mr. Leighton's study. Then, little by 
little, she felt that she was becoming indispensable 
to him — and no woman is ever entirely indifferent 
when she knows this. So it was that she could 
bear with Piers* impatience and irritability, and 
had a power over him that no one else possessed. 
She saw that this was growing day by day — ^she 
knew it long before he did. She held the pen, and 
wrote for him, in those clear, decided characters, 
the letters to Mildred, which he was unable to write 
for himself. At first he had made a futile effort to 
use his left hand, and then Rosamond was called 
upon to guide it ; and much laughing and merri- 
ment had gone on over the blotted sheet, which 
had been so anxiously looked for, and so eagerly 
welcomed by Mildred. But it came now to the 
same thing whether she guided his hand or wrote 
for him altogether ; and though Mildred had learned 
to look for that large clear handwriting, it always 
seemed to send a chill through her, and had a piti- 
less distinctness in its peculiar capitals, and round, 
masculine turns and twists, which separated it 
henceforth from all other handwritings in the world 
to her. 

4 

The weeks were slipping by, and it was now the 
eighteenth of January, and still no decided plan 
was formed for going to Torquay. The weather 
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had become more wintry since the dawn of the 
new year, and neither Piers nor his mother were 
fit to undertake the long journey. Piers was ca- 
pricious about that, as about everything ; and, as 
the old nurse, who had known him from infancy, 
said, " he never knew his own mind for ten minutes 
together." 

As Rosamond sat absorbed in her own medita- 
tions by the fire upstairs, Piers had his also in 
solitude in the room beneath. They were confused, 
and less distinct than hers — indeed, it was not his 
fashion to give very deep thought to anything. 
His life, from his babyhood to the hour when Linda 
threw him on the hard road on that December 
night, had been wonderfully easy going. He was 
cheery and gay because he had seldom anything to 
cross him. If he had a wish, it was gratified ; and 
in the brotherly and sisterly intercourse he had had 
with Mildred, there had been no crooked or rough 
places. How could there be, when she was gentle 
and yielding always, full of admiration for what he 
did, and full of sympathy in all his interests and 
pleasures? Then, little by little, Mr. Leighton 
implied, rather than hinted, that in Mildred his son 
would find a wife suited to him in every respect, and 
with a large fortune to bring towards his success in 
the world. Piers adopted the opinion his father so 
cautiously insinuated, and saw, in the tender, ad- 
miring sister of the past, the loving, and still more 
admiring wife of the future. And, indeed, so pure 
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and loving a character as Mildred's had called forth 
in him what he believed was love — honestly be- 
lieved it. In his days of health — unbroken and 
perfect health — Mildred's quiet, nay, sometimes dull, 
spirits had not depressed him — he had enough for 
both. 

But in illness it was different : he found in Rosa- 
mond the spirit that he needed — the adaptation to 
every possible mood, and the practical help which 
was of great value. 

She was indeed a woman of great gifts. Alas ! 
alas ! that the mainspring of action should have 
been wholly wrong, that before her ambition and 
her self-love even truth must bow, and that she 
should be as a ship without a rudder, drifting 
over the sea of life according to her own will. Sad 
it is to follow the course of such, for the calms 
are deceitful, and the supposed haven insecure ; 
and when the storm beats vehemently and the 
tempest rages and swells, there is no anchor 
of Hope, while the ruin is too often great. 

The loud ringing of the bell recalled Rosamond 
to the present, and she went down stairs to meet 
Mr. Leighton, who had returned from his journey. 
He was in good spirits, and in a state of supreme 
self-satisfaction ; not only had the list of share- 
holders in the Vectis Mining Company been 
doubled, but the Cornish and Devonshire names, 
which had followed the announcement that Lord 
Falmore had accepted the office of chairman of the 
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board of directors, had made a goodly show. The 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Leighton 
for his zeal ; the health of Mr. Leighton was drunk 
at the dinner afterwards. The engineer ventured 
to predict a glorious future for the infant mine, and 
Lord Falmore's agent saw in it the solution of 
many of his master's financial difficulties. 

When Mr. Leighton had greeted Rosamond with 
an affectionate kiss on her forehead, he walked into 
the library with the air of a man who had good 
news to communicate. 

" Well, Piers, my dear boy, how is it with you ? 
you look infinitely better. Come, we shall soon 
find ourselves in Devonshire, and that day will be 
marked with a red letter in the calendar of one at 
least whom I could mention. I have brought you 
this little parcel from her. Yes," turning to Rosa- 
mond, " I shall prefer a little supper here ; it will 
be more cosy, and we can talk, and discuss, and 
retail our news." 

At this moment Mrs. Leighton's maid came to 
the door — 

" If you please. Miss Kingsford, Mrs. Leighton 
wishes to see you." 

Away went Rosamond, giving the orders for Mr. 
Leighton's supper en passant 

" Oh ! Rosamond, is that you } I have been 
dreadfully lonely, and yet I was afraid to send 
for you lest I should take you from Piers. I 
thought you were entertaining him : and didn't 
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I hear you singing ? Is that Mr. Leighton come 
home ?" 

"Yes," said Rosamond, "I dare say he will 
come up directly." 

" Oh ! no, I don't expect it. I felt too weak and 
tired to come into the library again ; but be 
sure to tell Piers to come and kiss me before he 
goes to his room. It is too late for him to be up. 
What did he have for supper ?" 

" Scalloped oysters and Moselle." 

" Well, I hope the oysters were better than 
mine : the shell was scorched and the oysters 
ruined. It is provoking how Mrs. Burton always 
scorches oysters. I have no doubt Piers couldn't 
touch his." 

" He ate every scrap," said Rosamond, " and 
drank three glasses of wine. There is some grouse 
for Mr. Leighton, now going in ; will you have 
some .^" 

" My dear ! at eleven o'clock ! I should not 
sleep a wink. Pray don't let Piers touch it. You 
may tell Mr. Leighton that I have a very bad 
headache, though I don't suppose that this will 
affect him much." 

Rosamond finding Mrs. Leighton's vein inva- 
riably an injured one, returned to the library. 
The little folding table was drawn close to the 
fire, and Mr. Leighton was just attacking the 
grouse. He rose when Rosamond appeared, and 
put a chair for her opposite his own, and invited 
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her to partake. But Rosamond drrltiifd, thoogfa 
she attended to his comforts, and poured him oat 
several cups of excellent tea, whidk was the bever* 
age Mr. Leighton always jH'eferred after a journey. 

** Yes,** he said, as if taking up the thread of an 
unfinished narrative — ** Yes, I have had a very plea- 
sant ten days : not the least pleasant those I spent 
at the Abbey Hotel Curiously enough. Lady 
Falmore has the rooms adjoining those which the 
Willoughbys inhabit. As I was the guest of Lord 
Falmore, at Falmore Park, I learned this before I 
visited Torquay. I had the pleasure of introducing 
Mildred to her ladyship ; she had been very much 
struck, as every one would be, with her beauty, and 
with our friend Mr. Willoughby's manner and 
bearing. It is really remarkable that there should 
have been this meeting at Torquay. You will like 
his lordship, Piers, I am sure." 

Piers shrugged his shoulders, and said, " Did he 
inquire for his cousin, I wonder ?" 

'* Ah, true, I forgot. Well, no, we did not touch 
on that subject. But you will be glad to hear, 
Rosamond, that Mrs. Kingsford has found a very 
suitable house in Exeter, and hopes to be settled 
there in February." 

'* Yes, I knew it. My mother keeps me up in 
family news." 

" Of course, naturally ; and you know, I daresay, 
that a young man from Cornwall, a Mr. Trehayne, 
is to have the living. I have the pleasure of his 
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brothers acquaintance — a man of very good 
family." 

"Why, you seem to have been living in the 
highest circles, father,** broke in Piers, with an im- 
patient ring in his voice. " How will you be able 
to put up with us ?" 

Mr. Leighton was accustomed to these sort of 
sallies from his son, and only acknowledged what 
he said with a bland smile, stirring his tea vigor- 
ously all the time. 

" I think I will go upstairs now,'* Piers said, " and 
say Good-night to my mother. Come, let me have 
my walking-stick.** The walking-stick was Rosa- 
mond. He had grown into the habit of leaning on 
her shoulder as he walked, for his gait was unsteady 
and still feeble. She rose from the table, gathered 
up his cushions and pads, and so they left the room 
together. Mr. Leighton was following, when his 
foot struck against something on the carpet. He 
stooped to discover what it was, and picked up the 
little box, in its neat folds of white paper, which 
Mildred had entrusted to his care. 

He followed Piers and Rosamond into the hall 
with it, and saw them slowly ascending the wide 
staircase. 

"Piers,** he called, "you have left something 
valuable behind you." 

" What is it ?*' asked Piers, turning his head ; and 
Rosamond came down to receive it from Mr. 
Leighton. 
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" It IS your present from Torquay," she said, as 
she rejoined Piers. "I think you are very un- 
grateful. It looks like a bon-bon box. Some 
more chocolate-creams, I think." 

There was a touch of covert satire in her voice, 
and it did not escape Piers. He took the parcel 
from her without a word, and they parted for the 
night at the door of his mother's room, where the 
old nurse met him, declaring it was a shameful 
time of night for an invalid to be kept up, and she 
muttered, 

" Keeping others up as well, who ought to be in 
their beds.*' 

Piers threw himself on the sofa, and when his 
mother said, 

** You will go to bed now, darling." 

He rejoined, in a cross voice, 

" Certainly not, till I have read this letter." 

The nurse withdrew, murmuring and frowning, 
and Piers unfastened the box. A little note was 
wrapped round it, a sweet, tender note, like the 
writer, longing for the time when he would be well 
enough to come to Torquay, and sending him the 
pink coral studs, with her love. 

" They almost match the coral in my ring," she 
said. " I am more than ever watery in my tastes 
now. Lord Falmore has taken us several short 
cruises in his yacht, and it is delightful, only I am 
always wishing you were with me. It is charming 
to scud over these blue waters, past Ansty Cove, 
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Babbacombe, and Watcombe, on one side, and to 
Brixham and Berry Head on the other. Still, I 
think lovingly of my dear boat on the lazy old 
Erne, and I shall be very glad to find myself floating 
out of the boat-house again under the acacia-tree. 
We thought we were to skip over winter here, but 
the last two days have been cold and stormy, and 
enormous waves are dashing over the Abbey Road 
this morning. Papa could not sleep last night for 
the noise; but I liked it, and it did not disturb me. 
I find old Lady Falmore very agreeable. She 
is quite a different person to any one I ever knew. 
Then, you know, my experience of people is very 
small. I like driving with her, for she tells me 
long stories of her London life^ and does not expect 
me to answer. When you come, you are to have 
a taste of the delights of the Falmore carriage, and 
she says she fancies you must be like Louis ! What 
a delusion ! He is only like you in one thing — he 
hates trouble as much as you do ; and that is why he 
has had difficulties, his mother says. But now he has 
a very clever steward to look after his interests, so 
he can go where he likes in the 'Lota.' He is 
always saying he is off very soon to the Mediter- 
ranean ; but ke hangs on, day after day, between 
here and Falmore, which is only thirteen miles, 
from Torquay." 

A few more words, tender and loving, and the 
letter closed. Piers folded it slowly, and replaced 
it in the envelope, and then looked at the pretty 

II 
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coral studs admiringly. His mother watched him 
anxiously, for his face was troubled. 

" She is too good for me," he sighed, half aloud, 
at last. " Yes, mother, we will go to roost now." 
And he touched the hand-bell, which brought back 
the old nurse again, who attended to him since 
Mr. Pearse's services had been dispensed with. 

It is surprising how quickly people make ac- 
quaintance with each other when they have nothing 
particular to do, and life is passed at a place like 
Torquay in a series of little nothings. Mildred 
Willoughby found Lady Falmore's attention a 
great resource, and most unexpectedly she dis- 
covered that she was to have her first experience 
of what we call " society *' at the Abbey Hotel. 

For Lady Falmore amused herself with a variety 
of small entertainments. Five o'clock teas, then 
comparatively a novelty, were her especial fa- 
vourites, and Mildred was always expected to ap- 
pear, and was introduced by Lady Falmore as 
" My young friend. Miss Willoughby." There 
was sometimes a whispered aside to doubtful 
dowagers, " A very good family, the Eastshire 
Willoughbys, you know ; and the father is a most 
distinguished-looking man." Then, being thus re- 
assured, the aforesaid dowagers stroked their 
plumage complacently, and rolled up in their car- 
riages, or toddled out of their small midges, to pay 
a visit of ceremony to the Willoughbys the next day. 
"My dear," said Lady Falmore, "I must take 
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you to Falmore the first fine day ; you ought to see 
the place, for you must come and visit us there 
when" — and Lady Falmore sighed — *'when poor 
dear Louis sets up a proper establishment and 
marries, as he must, a rich wife. But really he will 
never take the trouble to marry, I do believe. 
Beware of yachts, my dear, it is a fatal mania ; when 
it gets hold of a man he positively hates civilized 
life. But let us arrange about Falmore ; let us go 
to-morrow. The weather is fine, and — but, stay, I 
must give Louis notice, and have the carriage sent 
to meet us at the Dawlish station, for we will go so 
far by the railway, it will give us a longer day. We 
will arrange it for Thursday, then ; and your father 
I hope will come too. And when do you expect 
your Eastshire friends, my dear r 

"They talk now of the 13th of February," said 
Mildred, with a scarcely perceptible sigh ; " but I 
have been so often disappointed that I am afraid 
to count too securely upon it." 

"I am curious to see this fortunate man," Lady 
Falmore said. "My dear, Louis said last night — you 
won't mind, will you ? — that the son of Mr. Leighton 
could not possibly be good enough for you, and 
will he " 

Mildred's fair face flushed, there was a point be- 
yond which Lady Falmore might not go. 

" You must only take it as a proof of Louis' high 
appreciation of you," Lady Falmore went on, no- 
ticing how Mildred's face changed; "but you know, 
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my dear, Mr. Leighton has a little of a humbug about 
him, and just the commercial touch which Louis 
is so sharp at detecting. A very excellent man, 
perhaps, but your father is so entirely different, one 
might wonder a little at their friendship. My dear 
old Mrs. Carew said to me the other day that Mr. 
Willoughby reminded her of her nephew, who is the 
head of one of the oldest Devonshire families, you 
know." 

Mildred did not know, these long stories of the 
celebrities of the west were as a sealed book to her,, 
but Lady Falmore was kind and motherly, and she 
had had so few friends, and thus she responded 
gratefully to her new one, who had plenty of genuine 
kindliness in the old heart which beat beneath the 
gay attire so incongruous with the weight of 
seventy years. 

It was a soft February morning when Lady Fal- 
more and Mildred got out at the Dawlish station to 
drive to Falmore. Perhaps there is no fairer district 
in all the fair land of Devonshire than that through 
which the carriage took them on that quiet spring 
day, for there was a delicious promise of spring 
everywhere. The south wind blew softly from the 
sea, and fanned the budding branches of the maples,, 
and woke the aconite and starry primrose from 
their winter's sleep. 

Up in the tall elm-trees, which stood like sentinels 
round Falmore Court, the rooks were making their 
new household arrangements, and their clamorous 
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voices alone broke the stillness which reigned. A 
beautiful undulating park stretched out around and 
beyond the old home of the Falmores; and the 
spotted deer were feeding in groups here and there 
in grassy dell or sunny glade. The house was old, 
but its age was not altogether beautiful ; it had been 
repaired from time to time by the family, but never 
perfectly restored, so that the effect was not har- 
monious ; and the new wing of the last century did 
not match the old one of the century before, and 
both seemed to be excrescences on the original 
building which lay between the two. The house 
was built in the valley, and wooded hills rose be- 
hind it, while in front there was a stretch of open 
country, then a silvery line of sea, where to-day the 
ships seemed to be lying motionless. 

" There, my dear, this is Falmore," Lady Falmore 
said. " It really is impossible to live here in the 
winter, it is so frightfully dull and quiet. I go 
regularly to the Abbey Hotel every winter till I go 
to London in April; it would positively kill me to be 
here alone. Can't you fancy it ? Of course if every- 
thing were kept up, and the house were full of ser- 
vants, and we could entertain properly, it would be 
different ; or even if I had daughters I might endure 
it." 

They were driving up to the house now, and the 
horse's feet rang on the stones of a quadrangle, 
where the same profound stillness reigned. 

"Of course they expect us, as they sent the 
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brougham. Louis told me he would order luncheon* 
Oh, yes, here he is." 

Lord Falmore came lounging up as the carriage 
stopped, and an old man-servant appeared at the 
door. 

"Where is Mr. Willoughby?" Lord Falmore 
asked ; " I thought he was coming with you." 

"My father has not had a very good night," 
Mildred answered, "and he has a headache to-day^ 
so he begged you would excuse him." 

" Yes, and it is a tiring expedition. I hope we 
shall find a good luncheon ; and then, Louis, you 
must take Miss Willoughby over the old place. 
She thinks it the dullest she ever saw, and does not 
wonder that I prefer the Abbey Hotel." 

" Or I the yacht. I back the attractions of the 
* Lota' against those of this dead-alive house of our 
ancestors. What do you say. Miss Willoughby ?** 

" I think in fair weather I too might like the 
' Lota* best, but in storms I should be glad to find 
myself here." 

" My mother will call that heresy ; she is always 
wishing the 'Lota' at the bottom of the sea; eh^ 
King, old boy ?" 

King was a stately retriever, who had surveyed 
Mildred with a questioning air. 

"Make friends. King; welcome this lady to 
Falmore;'* and King obeyed at once, rubbing 
his nose against the small hand as it stroked his 
head. 
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After luncheon Lord Falmore and his mother 
escorted Mildred over the house. Nothing was new 
or bright, and there was an air of decadence and 
decline about everything. The portrait gallery was 
interesting, for the Falmores had been remarkable 
for personal beauty ; and there was all the generally- 
accepted type of aristocratic figure and features in 
the knights and ladies who looked down on the 
present owner and his mother as they pointed out 
one and another of their ancestors to Mildred. 

" It's a ghostly place this old part of the house," 
said Lord Falmore; "I shouldn't care to walk 
through this gallery at midnight." 

** Ah ! some day, Louis, you will make it what it 
ought to be ; your wife will have the chance of 
doing so, which I never had. All the early part of 
my married life was spent abroad, in the hope of 
retrenchment. Ah ! well, I am quite glad to turn 
my back on it all till your time comes.'* 

" When the Vectis Mine pays twenty per cent, 
and the streets of London are paved with the copper 
which is to turn up, I suppose. But the days are 
short, and if we are to see anything of the place, we 
ought to start." 

" Very well, and I will make myself comfortable 
till you return. There are several things I want 
to speak to Mrs. Wild about," said the youth- 
ful old lady, turning back to the more habitable 
part of the house, while her son and Mildred went 
out into the garden from an old-fashioned glass 
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doof; circular at the top, where a goodly array of 
spiders' webs hung in festoons across it. 

Only King was in attendance, and Mildred felt the 
spring of youth within her responding to the spring 
of the outer world around her. At all times her 
enjoyment was quiet, and she looked at the various 
features of the landscape which her companion 
pointed out to her with only a few words of appre- 
ciation and admiration. On they went through the 
tangled paths of a wood skirting the park leading 
up to the "Belvidere" — a square tower which com- 
manded one of the loveliest views in Devonshire. 
The dead leaves of this winter and of many pre- 
vious winters made a gentle crackling under their 
feet, just as we often tread over the fallen hopes 
of other years, and do not think of the time when 
they, too, were green. In Mildred's heart to-day 
Hope sang a sweet song. 

Very soon now, and Piers would come ; very 
soon now, and she should be walking with him, 
and going out with him on the sea, on sunny 
mornings, just as they had done so iDften on 
the dear old Erne, in the far-away Eastshire home. 

He was nearly well now, he said, and his arm 
would be taken out of its splints in another week 
or two. 

As the path became steeper and narrower Lord 
Falmore got in advance of Mildred, and she 
stopped for a moment to rest. Then above her 
head a little bird sent forth a sweet, tender rippling 
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song of melody ; and Mildred answered the bird 
by telling out her heart's gladness with the words — 
" I shall be as happy as you are soon, little bird, 
for Piers is coming." 

At the bend in the path, Lord Falmore stopped 
and looked back. 

"Are you tired, Miss Willoughby .?*' he asked, 
returning a few steps. "It is half a mile farther to 
the ' Belvidere.' " 

"Oh no, I am not at all tired, only it is so 
delightful." 

" Better than Eastshire ?" he asked. " Fewer 
turnips and more trees." 

"Yes," said Mildred, laughing ; "and less sky, 
that is what I miss." 

" I can understand that," he said, " that's why I 
like being out at sea ; one can breathe. I feel 
suffocated in woods, and shut in with these 
Devonshire hills. By-the-by, how does that Miss 
Rosamond get on in your neighbourhood — poor 
Kingsford's daughter ? She was a person of some 
-character." 

Instantly the jarring chord was touched, and 
Mildred's keen enjoyment was gone. 

" We shall see her, I suppose, when your people 
— I beg your pardon — ^your friends come ?" 

" Yes, of course Rosamond is coming with them 
to Torquay ; she has been very useful and kind to 
Mrs. Leighton and — to — Piers." 

The little hesitation, and the blush which always 
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heightened Mildred's beauty as she said the word 
arrested Lord Falmore. 

" If I mistake not, this Piers is not worthy of 
her," he thought as he again strode on up the now 
really steep ascent. 

They were just coming out into the open ground 
where the " Belvidere " was built, when the cry of 
a child made them pause. And then in a moment 
more they came in sight of a group of children in 
deep mourning, the eldest of whom was a boy of 
ten or eleven years old. A little girl, the youngest 
of the four, was crying and lamenting, and the three 
little boys were trying to comfort her. 

"Hallo! what's amiss?" said Lord Falmore. 
" Keep off, King," as the dog stalked in amongst 
the children to their great terror. 

" Maudie has been and hurt her foot," said 
the eldest boy, " and says she can't walk a step." 

" We've all tried to carry her by turns, but we 
can't get on ; she cries so," said another. 

" And Maudie is so fat and heavy," sighed the 
brother next Maude in age — a bright little fellow 
of seven. 

"And pray where do you live, youngsters?" was 
Lord Falmore's next question. " You are trespass- 
ing in my woods, you know." 

" Oh ! we often come," said Charlie, the first 
speaker. " We are the Kingsfords, from Elsminster* 
To-day Mary told us to go out and keep out, for 
they are all packing up at the Vicarage, you know> 
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for we are going to live in Exeter. So/' he added, 
" if you are angiy with us for coming into your 
woods, we are not likely to come any more, you see." 

The boy spoke out in a manly fashion, appa- 
rently not at all alarmed at the presence of the 
master of Falmore. 

" I do see," said Lord Falmore ; " and I see, too, 
that I must help you off my grounds. Now, little 
one, if you stop crying Til carry you home ; and as 
you seem to know the Falmore woods so well, I 
will trouble you, sir," addressing the eldest boy, " to 
escort this lady back to Falmore Court" 

Mildred was all this time comforting Maudie^ 
and had taken her in her arms tenderly and 
kindly. 

Maudie was a very pretty little girl of the gipsy 
type of beauty, with long black hair and dark 
shadowy eyes. There was a look of Rosamond in 
her, though she would always be much prettier 
than her elder sister, as her complexion was clear 
though brown, and her lips as red as a cherry. 

But Maudie was spoiled, and wilful, and way- 
ward ; she refused to allow Lord Falmore to carry 
her, and in spite of her little, brothers' entreaties 
and remonstrances clung to Mildred, and screamed 
and roared if Lord Falmore approached her. 

"Maude, I can't think how you can be so 
naughty," chimed the three little brethren. " Mary- 
will be so angry with you. It's very kind of 
this gentleman to say he will carry you home." 
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"He shan't carry me ; you shall," sobbed Maude, 
looking up at Mildred with tearful eyes ; " and my 
foot IS broken, I know it is." 

'' It is only sprained, I think," said Mildred ; " I 
will carry the child," she said to Lord Falmore, " if 
you will show me the way." 

"Impossible," was the reply. " You will break 
down under that little lump of humanity. Now 
then, Miss Maude, here we go," and taking the 
child from Mildred, regardless of screams and cries, 
his lordship strode along over the now open ground, 
a blaze of glory in early summer and autumn with 
golden gorse and purple heather, but now lying 
brown and sober under the February sky. 

On trotted the three little brothers, and Mildred 
followed. 

" What is this, sir .?" said Lord Falmore, stopping 
suddenly, and addressing the eldest boy. *' I 
thought I told you to go back to Falmore Court 
with this young lady." 

" Yes, you told me, but she didn't," said Charlie 
boldly, " and she wishes to go home with Maude." 

" Upon my word," said Lord Falmore laughing. 
"You are very clever so to interpret Miss 
Willoughby's wishes, and equally clever in thwart- 
ing mine. You are a tough handful, I should say, 
and I hope you will be well thrashed at school. 
Your sisters have spoiled you." 

" Do you know my sisters i" Charlie asked, not 
in the least discomfited. 
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" I knew one slightly, indeed I have seen both, 
and this young lady knows the eldest very well ; 
you catch it from her I suspect sometimes." 

"Rosamond is gone away," said Charlie, "we 
shall never have her to live with us again, she is 
living in a grand house and does what she likes. 
But do you know her }'* Charlie asked, turning to 
Mildred. 

Then followed a conversation with all the little 
boys, which apparently diverted Maude's attention 
from herself, for her cries ceased, and with her head 
hanging over Lord Falmore's shoulder, she listened 
to what was said, and surveyed the group which 
trotted behind her with eyes from which the tears 
were fast clearing away. 

King brought up the rear, his head erect, and 
his bearing son^ewhat that of offended dignity, 
for that his master should have picked up such an 
unwonted burden was inexplicable to King. 

Elsminster Vicarage, was not far off, and by the 
short cut across the heath which Lord Falmore took, 
they were soon at the gates. They were wide 
open and one of those long enormous furniture vans 
stood before the door. Straw, and matting, and 
debris of every kind filled the space between the van 
and the hall, and it was difficult to reach or enter it. 
But the children scampered over every obstacle, and 
shouted at the top of their voices, " Mary ! Mary ! 
Maudie has broken her leg, and a man has carried 
her home." 
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Poor Mrs. Kingsford, who was lying on a sofa 
left in the middle of the dismantled drawing-room, 
trying to snatch a little rest from her labours, came 
hurrying out, and Mary appeared half-way down 
the stairs in a large white apron, unable to pass the 
packer and one of the maids, who were bringing 
down a little piece of furniture at that moment." 

Lord Falmore's visits to Elsminster had been 
few and far between, as we know he had not 
troubled himself much about the cousinship which 
Mrs. Kingsford claimed with his father. The whole 
scene struck him as so uncomfortable that the 
sooner he was out of it the better. 

"Where shall I put the child .?" he asked, greet- 
ing Mrs. Kingsford, "her leg is not broken, but she 
has sprained her foot, I think. Oh ! I was very 
glad to help the children, they would have been in 
the woods till dark." 

" Mary ! Mary !" said Mrs. Kingsford, helplessly, 
** do come here. Maudie, my darling, are you hurt } 
Charlie, I thought you might have been trusted. 
We are in such dreadful confusion, to-morrow is 
our last day here. I have scarcely a chair to ask 
you to sit down upon. Just open the dining-room 
door, Mary." 

Mary had at last struggled downstairs, and re- 
lieved Lord Falmore of his burden ; her bright hair 
was dusty, and her fair hands many shades darker 
than their wont. 

The dining-room was as yet untouched, and little 
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Maudie was placed on a shabby leather chair, while 
Mrs. Kingsford said to Lord Falmore, "Will you 
not come in and rest ? and there is a young lady 
standing at the door, won't she come in too ?** 

" No, thanks," said Lord Falmore, anxious to be 
gone. " We will not stay now ; I hope the little 
girl is not much hurt," and then he beat a hasty 
retreat. 

Mildred had watched all that passed from the 
open door, and both Mrs. Kingsford and Mary had 
seen her. Her beauty had struck them even in the 
midst of their dismay and confusion. 

" Who can she be .^" Mary questioned. " You 
naughty children," she went on, "to get into a scrape 
like this," and then as her mother and sister satisfied 
themselves that Maude was not seriously hurt, they 
again returned to their wonder as to who the fair 
stranger might be. Charlie, who had retired to 
bury himself amongst some matting, and was em- 
ployed in trying to envelope a very small whatnot 
in a very large roll, heard the questioning, and 
though a little afraid of Mary's rebukes and his 
mother's lamentations, he thurst his curly head out, 
as Mary was taking Maude upstairs, and said, " I 
know who she is, though you don't. She knows 
Rosamond, and she thinks Maude is like her, and 
her name is Willowtree." 

Mary paused, and looked down on her little 
brother. " Who do you say it is, Charlie, you 
naughty boy ?" 
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" Well, whether I am naughty or not, I know it 
IS Miss WiUowtree, and she is awfully pretty, I 
can tell you." 

" Mother," said Mary — " mother, that girl must 
be Mildred Willoughby, who is going to marry 
Piers Leighton." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

" Onward its course the present keeps, 
Onward the constant current sweeps, 

Till life is done ; 
And did we judge of time aright, 
The past and future in their flight, 

Would be as one." 

COPLAS DE MANRIQUE. 

There was no time to pause at the Belvidere, on 
the way back to Falmore. The spring twilight was 
deepening, and there were dark shadows in the 
woods. Mildred was thinking of Blandford, and 
Rosamond's adopted home, and the marked con- 
trast between the aspect of things there and at 
Elsminster Vicarage. 

The same thoughts were apparently passing 
through Lord Falmore's mind, for he said sud- 
denly, 

"A nice state of things at the Vicarage ! I sup-f 
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pose Blandford is a trifle better than that ? What 
a curse poverty is." 

" It need not be," Mildred rejoined ; " and yet I 
think it is silly to ignore all the comforts that 
money brings as some people try to do. How tired 
they all looked, and how could they all sleep there 
to-night r 

How, indeed ? Lord Falmore did not trouble 
himself to inquire, nor did it strike him that Fal- 
more Court was large and empty, and that all those 
little people, and their tired, worn-out mother, might 
just as well have gone to comfortable beds there 
that night as sleep on sofas and chairs in the dis- 
mantled Vicarage. Only two generations back, and 
the grandmother of Mrs. Kingsford, and the grand- 
father of Lord Falmore, had run about the woods 
together, where now the children of the one were 
as strangers, and even trespassers, in the eyes of the 
son of the other. 

But so time goes on, and the distribution seems 
unequal, and the gifts of fortune so capricious. It 
is not really so. God is the Judge, " He setteth up 
one and putteth down another/^ 

Lady Falmore was very impatient at the delay 
in her son*s and Mildred*s arrival. What if they' 
missed the 5.45 train, and did not get to Torquay 
in time for dinner ? To be sure she had ordered it 
at half-past seven, but people at hotels hated to 
be kept waiting, and very likely Mrs. Carew or 
Lady Fiske would drop in after dinner. Thus it 
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was that Louis found his mother awaiting their re- 
turn in anything but a serene mood. It never 
occurred to her to put herself out of the way for 
others. She was one of those people who get the 
credit for good nature, and are really kind hearted, 
but whose good nature and kindness will not bear 
a very severe test. It was of infinitely greater 
importance to Lady Falmore that her evening 
arrangements should be put out than thai little 
Maude Kingsford should sprain her foot, or that 
the humble furniture of the Vicarage should be mid- 
way between the house and van, and render the 
one almost as comfortable a place to sleep in as the 
other. Lord Falmore only whistled to King, and 
turned off from the door as the carriage drove away, 
raising his hat to Mildred, as he said " good-bye," 
but Lady Falmore fumed and fretted all the way 
to Dawlish. 

The train was just coming up when the 
station was reached, and Mildred and Lady 
Falmore had only just time to get into the carriage. 
The train was full too, and the guard was called 
upon to find them seats. Apparently the first-class 
carriages were crowded, and Lady Falmore was in 
despair — the very last time she would trust to the 
train ; she would always drive in future. 

" Here, ma'am, this way — two seats here. Move 
up, if you please," said the guard to the inhabitants 
of the carriage ; " there is room for two more." 

A lady, who had been lying with her feet up, 
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was obliged to alter her position, and there was a 
general bustle and disarrangement in the carriage. 

There were a great many parcels and wraps and 
invalid appliances, and Mildred and Lady Fal- 
more found it rather difficult to subside into their 
places. The lamp hanging from the roof of the 
carriage burned dimly, and no one could be dis* 
tinctly seen. 

" Well," exclaimed Lady Falmore, breathless and 
ruffled, " it is a comfort we are here in time — it was 
the nearest thing possible. I hope Louis has not 
over-tired you, my dear. So absurd of him to go on 
to those people's — but it is just like Louis." 

"We could hardly have left the poor little girl so 
far from home — she had hurt her foot very much." 

"Ah, well ! you know, I dare say, that the mother 
is a distant cousin of the Falmores. Poor thing! she 
was always very incapable and unfitted to be a poor 
clergyman's wife. He was a clever sort of man — 
well educated, of course, but he had peculiar 
opinions, and was very obstinate, I have heard. 
Do you know much of the daughter who has been 
taken up by these friends of yours in Eastshire,. 
my dear ?" 

" Yes, I know her," Mildred said ; " she is a very 
clever person." 

" So I have heard — and sings well ; she used to 
visit in the neighbourhood with her father. Though 
report said, she and her sister had only one evening 
dress between them, and one wore it trimmed with 
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scarlet bows, and the other with bluel Poor 
creatures ! It is/* Lady Falmore went on, " such 
a miserable thing not to have enough money to 
maintain one's position. Till Falmore can be 
properly appointed, and the staff of servants what 
it ought to be, I do not care about Louis living 
there. He sees a few friends for shooting and 
hunting, and that is all. Is this Newton .?" 

Mildred and Lady Falmore were seated opposite 
to each other; and, as their heads met at the 
window to investigate the station, Lady Falmore 
said, in a whisper — 

" I hope it is nothing infectious : there is a man 
lying back asleep in the far comer, and you know 
the lady had her feet up. Turn round and look." 

And for the first time Mildred turned, and looked 
into the dim recesses of the three occupied seats. 
As she did so her heart almost stopped beating, 
and then the colour rushed tumultuously into her 
face as the inhabitant of the next compartment 
leaned forward and said— 

" Mildred — I knew you at once, but the conver- 
sation about me has been so interesting, I waited 
to hear some more." 

" Rosamond, what does it mean ? Is that Piers.?" 

"Yes, my dear, that is Piers, forgetting his 
troubles in sleep. Why, we have telegraphed as 
well as written. We have been, as you know, 
ready to start for days. Yesterday was so fine, 
we suddenly made up our minds to the mighty 
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move. But has an Aurora affected the telegraph 
wires, or what ?" 

"I have been out all day," said Mildred, be- 
wildered, " and so I have missed the telegram ; but 
I don't understand about the letter." 

" I hope the rooms are ready for us, or my two 
fractious invalids will be a heavy handful. Don't 
wake them yet," Rosamond said, as Mildred rose 
as if to cross over to Mrs. Leighton. "She has 
dropped off again ; do let them both alone till we 
stop at Torre. I know every inch of this line, you 



see." 



"You have found a friend, Miss Willoughby?" 
said Lady Falmore, whose curiosity was becomii^ 
insupportable. 

"Yes,^* said Mildred, turning to Lady Falmore. 
" I beg your pardon ; this is Rosamond Kingsford.'* 

"How do you do. Lady Falmore?" said Rosa- 
mond, with the sharp ring in her voice Mildred 
knew so well. " I am come into Devonshire again^ 
with Mrs. Leighton and her son. I am Mrs. Leigh- 
ton's companion, as perhaps you know." 

Poor Lady Falmore had to pause to gather up 
her dignity. It was rather provoking to have been 
discussing the Kingsfords so freely, and she wished 
she had not said that about the dress and the blue 
and scarlet bows — it might seem to imply that she 
concerned herself about such a very insignificant 
thing as what the two girls wore, or did not wear. 
Dearly as she loved gossip, Lady Falmore did not 
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care that Rosamond Kingsford should have such a 
handle against her. But while she was rallying her 
forces Rosamond was provokingly cool, busying 
herself with the small properties which were scat- 
tered about, rolling up rugs and strapping them up 
with her little lithe fingers, putting things straight 
in the travelling basket, and keeping up a running 
fire of talk with Mildred. 

" Mr. Leighton found us rather uneasy company, 
I suppose — ^he left us for another carriage at Bristol ; 
but we have been quieter since. And now I will 
change seats with you, and you can wake the 
sleepers." 

Rosamond was so small, the change was easily 
effected ; and when the guard opened the door of 
the carriage, Piers, roused by this, felt a small hand 
in his, and a voice, that ever woke in him all that 
was best and truest in his nature, said — 

"Are you not surprised to see me here, Piers ?" 

Then there was a general Smeute. Mrs. Leighton 
was confused and weary — too tired to care whether 
they knew she was coming or not, and so the next 
few minutes were all bustle and hurry ; but there 
were plenty of servants to help. Mr. Leighton had 
brought two, as well as Piers' old nurse; and 
William had come by his master's orders to meet 
the train, of which the telegraph had duly warned 
them, and to say that there were no rooms in the 
Abbey Hotel commodious enough to receive so large 
a party, but that Mr. Willoughby had engaged some 
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in Murphy's Hotel, nearer Torquay, and that 
William was to escort them there. 

Mr. Leighton would have preferred the Abbey, 
but it could not be helped ; and he contented him- 
self with being more than usually silky and cour- 
teous, and insisted on seeing Mildred and Lady Fal- 
more to the carriage, turning a deaf ear to his wife's 
murmured entreaties, and seemingly only intent on 
paying Mildred and her new friend proper respect 

Mildred felt a great sinking of heart as she looked 
back and saw Piers on the platform under the flick- 
ering gas-light, his mother leaning on his sound 
arm, and Rosamond giving directions to the servants 
about the luggage. Moved by a sudden impulse 
Mildred went swiftly back, and going up to Piers, 
said, 

" I wish I could come with you to-night, but I 
will come very early to-morrow;" and then she 
bent down and kissed Mrs. Leighton's cheek, who 
really was quite worn out 

" Oh ! dear, Mildred," she gasped, " I wish I had 
never com^ ; such a dreadful night I passed in the 
hotel in Bath last night — such " 

While Piers only said, "Yes, mind you come 
early to-morrow;" and his voice was weaty, and 
unlike the cheery tones she knew so well. 

" Now, my dear, now, my dear Mildred," said Mr. 
Leighton, returning, " Lady Falmore is waiting, the 
carriage is waiting ; let me take you to it. Pray, 
my dear, make haste." 
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" Lady Falmore, indeed," ejaculated Piers, wrath- 
fully, as Mildred was borne away ; " I hope I shall 
not fall out with both lordship and ladyship before 
I have done with them." 

Mr. Willoughby met Lady Falmore and Mildred 
on the staircase of the hotel. " Well, are the tra- 
vellers arrived ?" he asked ; " has William gone to 
Murphy's Hotel with them } You are very late," 
he added ; " and it is strange that you should have 
just missed both letter and telegram. The letter 
came by the second post, and the telegram a 
moment after the carriage had driven away." 

This was said on the way to the Willoughbys' 
drawing-room, where Lady Falmore parted from 
Mildred and her father, saying, 

" We shall meet at eight o'clock, at dinner ; ta, 
ta, till then." 

" And how do they look V* Mr. Willoughby asked 
of Mildred, when they were alone together. " How 
is Piers ?" 

" I can scarcely tell, father ; they were all so 
tired, and it was such a bustle at the station. We 
came in the same carriage with them from Dawlish ; 
it was so strange." 

" Yes, an absurd thing to start off in that way ; 
however, it is just as well, perhaps, that they are in 
the other hotel. By-the-by, Mildred, I cannot do 
penance in the next room after dinner ; I detest the 
cackle of those old dowagers." 

"Papa, how irreverent you are," said Mildred, 
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laughing ; ** Lady Falmore is very good-natured and 
amusing." 

"Well, my dear, I am glad you think her so ; 
there are few women I find anything but oppressive. 
They either get ridiculous church notions in their 
heads, and run after some parson, like poor Susan 
and that inane friend of hers, or hanker after 
balls and folly of another kind. There are very 
few exceptions to this rule." 

"There are some, father— there are many." 

" Here and there one, such as you, my child ; 
and — well, it is time to dress, I suppose" — and Mr. 
Willoughby, as he passed his daughter, stooped 
over her and kissed her. Of late his manner to her 
had been much more tender and gentle. Perhaps 
he felt that the time for her marriage drew on, and 
that these were the last few months they should 
spend together ; anyhow, hitherto he had not regret- 
ted his sister's determination to delay coming to 
Torquay, and he enjoyed the novelty of his life 
there while he saw Mildred looking well and happy, 
and apparently in much better spirits than she had 
been for some time previously. 

The days went swiftly on, and in the first delight 
of having Piers again, Mildred forgot everything 
else. The weather continued unusually warm and 
sunny, and though it was predicted that if March 
came in with a soft and smiling face, it would go 
out with rough and frowning mien, there was 
no thought of the fierce north wind while the 
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south blew so gently over the blue waters of 
Torbay. 

Very soon after his arrival Piers reported himself 
well, shook himself like a young lion from his de- 
pendent habits, and was more like the Piers of old 
again, instead of the querulous, fretful invalid he had 
been of late. And as he brightened so did his 
mother ; the Torquay climate suited her also, and 
she even began to talk of taking a house there every 
winter, and was fast becoming reconciled to the 
visits of the Torquay doctor, into whose hands Dr. 
Plenderleath had committed her. There was a 
constant exchange of visits between the inhabitants 
of the Abbey and Murphy's Hotels, and Lady Fal- 
more took Mildred under her wing to several 
parties, and obtained invitations also for Piers 
Leighton. It is not to be wondered at that Rosa- 
mond began to feel herself shut out in the cold, and 
that the enjoyment of every one around her struck 
no answering chord in her heart. There was no 
safeguard for her, no sheet anchor to hold by, and 
she, who had been outwardly so self-restrained and 
self-possessed, felt a great tide of restless disap- 
pointment and jealousy surging within her. 

So unquestioningly do I believe in the refining 
and elevating influence of true love, " the love of 
man and woman when they love their best,** that I 
am unwilling to call Rosamond's feelings for Piers 
by that holy name ; she persuaded herself, how- 
ever, that in him she saw the future she had always 
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dreamed of within her grasp. She told herself that 
she was infinitely more suited to him than Mildred 
was, that he had loved her from the force of circum- 
stances, but that it was with the quiet brotherly affec- 
tion which was too tame and easy-going to deserve 
the name. During those last few weeks at Blandford 
Rosamond had seen herself day by day growing 
more necessary to Piers, day by day the link be- 
tween them strengthening. Her singing, her sharp 
clever repartee, her general adaptation to every cir- 
cumstance, her talent in finding alleviations and 
amusements for him, had gone far to forge the chain 
she was so willing to throw round Piers. 

It is strange that those who scheme and plot, and 
give themselves up to a life of machination about 
even the simplest thing, should so often be outwitted 
at last in the most unsuspected way. Thus it was 
that Mr. Leighton, secure in Mildred's beauty, for- 
tune, and position, never gave a thought to the pos- 
sibility of Rosamond becoming to Piers anything 
but his mother's companion, the poor relation de- 
pendent on his father's charity, the useful link 
between himself and Lord Falmore — for if Lady 
Falmore ignored the relationship Mr. Leighton did 
not — and his now clever, ready helper, with pen and 
brains. In truth, Mr. Leighton's mind was so full 
of the success of the Vectis Mine, and the business 
consequent thereon, that he did not concern himself 
much with home affairs. While a shadow of a doubt 
hung over Piers' life, Mr. Leighton was unhinged, 
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nervous, and depressed. But as soon as he saw his 
son on the way to perfect health, as soon as his 
marriage with Mildred was settled for Midsummer^ 
as soon as the Vectis Mine was fairly floated, and 
other business transactions prospered also, while he 
felt his connection with various people, known in the 
world either for rank or learning or position, was 
secured and acknowledged, Mr. Leighton may be 
said to have rested on his oars, and looked onward 
complacently to a brilliant future for his son, which 
his own hand had carved out for him. 

Perhaps a little fore-casting of the future might 
determine Mr. Leighton to make the hurried move 
to Torquay, that soft sweet February day. Perhaps 
Piers' seeming apathy about it quickened his desire 
to accomplish it, and strengthened his determina- 
tion ; but it was but a slight fore-shadowing, 
forgotten as soon as entertained, and Mildred in 
her gentleness and beauty would soon make all 
things right. 

For the first few days after the Leightons came to 
Torquay, Mildred was happy, the light in her pure 
eyes had never been so bright, nor the colour in her 
cheeks so lovely. Her soft silvery laughter struck 
upon her father's ear as the sweetest music, and he 
rejoiced that he had saved her the pain of seeing 
Piers suffer, by bringing her to Torquay, and had 
thus given a zest to her meeting him again, which 
she would otherwise have missed. 

Lord Falmore came constantly over from Fal- 
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more, and they had several short cruises in the 
yacht, and Mildred was delighted to feel herself 
dancing over the crisp waves, as the soft breezes 
filled the white sails of the " Lota/* 

Rosamond was almost always with Mrs. Leighton, 
who drove round the bay in a carriage once a day, 
or stopped on the Strand for a little shopping. One 
morning when the others were starting on an ex- 
pedition to Babbacombe, which was too far for Mrs. 
Leighton, Mildred looked back at Rosamond who 
was standing on the balcony of Murphy's Hotel 
watching their departure; her face was dark and 
even sad in its expression, and it struck Mildred's 
gentle heart v/ith a throb of pity. 

Piers also looked up at her and smiled, and then 
leaned back again in his corner of the carriage, with 
a shadow on his face. 

" I am afraid Rosamond is very dull here," said 
Mildred, " I ought to have offered to stay with your 
mother to-day. She has not been one expedition 
with us yet." 

Piers did not answer. 

"Or perhaps," Mildred continued, "she would 
like to go and see her mother and sister at Exeter. 
I will ask her, and you and I can take care of Mrs. 
Leighton between us while she is gone, can't we, 
Piers r 

" I dare say," he said, almost crossly, " but Rosa- 
mond is used to dancing attendance on us now, and 
has learned, I suppose, not to mind it." 
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Somehow Rosamond's face haunted Mildred 
through the morning, and seemed to cast a shadow 
over the drive. Luncheon was ordered at the little 
hotel at St. Marychurch, and an hour or two was 
pleasantly spent in looking over the beautiful old 
church, then recently restored, and by the young 
ones of the party in the lovely grounds at Maiden- 
combe, which had been so skilfully laid out by 
the presiding genius of the great engineer, who 
died before he had gathered in the fruit of this as 
of many other schemes. 

The wall of the house just rose above the 
foundations, and that was all to show where the 
Fairy Palace he had planned for his resort in his 
leisure hours, was to have stood ; creeping plants 
now waved over these, and there was the sadness of 
incompletion in the whole place. 

In the sheltered borders of the spring garden, 
the crocuses and snow-drops, hepaticas and early 
hyacinths, glowed in the sunshine, and it was so 
warm in that sheltered nook that it was hard to 
believe that it was still winter. 

•* We shall pay for this," the gardener who came 
through the grounds with Piers and Mildred said. 
" I dare say we shall have some snow before March 
IS out. It would be better now," he went on, *' if 
we had a little check — especially for the fruit 
trees." 

Unconsciously almost to herself Mildred found 
her mind reverting to the words which had so much 
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impressed her on the December evening in the 
little church of Thorpe Bishop, far away : 

" Awake, O North wind, and come, thou South, 
blow upon my garden." 

Her hand on Piers' arm, she looked up at him, but 
the expression of his face was not promising. The 
south wind had blown over her of late softly and 
sweetly, and she prayed that the garden of her soul 
might bring forth precious fruit to the honour of 
Him who claimed it as His own. 

These thoughts kept her silent, and she said no- 
thing, as Piers* face was not encouraging. But as 
they were about to rejoin the others. Piers said, 

" You seem very dull and mopy to day. What is 
wrong ?^' 

The words sent a thrill of pain through this lov- 
ing tender heart. 

" Why, Piers," she said, " I felt too happy to talk, 
and I did not think you wished to talk either." 

" Ah ! well, thoughts are wrong sometimes ; I 
like to be amused, you know. I hope you mean 
to come to the ball next week, the last before 
Lent." 

" I don't care about it ; I never was at a ball in 
my life, and I told you that I would rather wait till 
we were married, and then if you wish it " 

" I shall wish it ! I do wish it now. I really hope, 
Mildred, you are not bitten with any absurd puri- 
tanical notions. If you are, I know who I have to 
thank for it. I shall take care to keep you away 
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from Thorpe Bishop, and that wonderful Vicar, when 
I have possession of you." 

During the drive home, the coming ball at the 
Assembly Rooms, at Torquay, was again dis- 
cussed. 

" Of course we must all go," said Lady Falmore. 
" I shall be able to introduce you to a great many 
people ; and I shall be proud to do so." 

" That's right. Lady Falmore,^' said Piers, who 
was in the same carriage with Mildred and her 
father. " There has been a young lady express- 
ing a desire to stay away. Pray, Lady Falmore, 
let me trust to you to do what I cannot do, per- 
suade her to come." 

"My dear, you don't mean to say, you have 
been refusing a request like that ? Oh, fie ! If Mr. 
Leighton is so kind as to let other people see what 
he is so soon to possess, really you ought to make 
no objection. Leave her to me, Mr. Leighton,"^ 
said Lady Falmore, "we will manage it." 

The most vivid crimson flushed Mildred's fair 
face, as she said, " Piers knows I would go any- 
where to please him, but '' 

And here her father broke in with a voice so 
stern and severe that Lady Falmore was startled. 

" My daughter must be left free to please herself,. 
I can allow of no coercion in the matter." 

Mildred was grateful to Lady Falmore whea 
she turned the subject into another direction, and 
thus saved her any further discussion. 

13 
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But Lady Falmore did not fail to refer to ^Ir. 
Willoughby's stem manner when she was alone 
with her son. 

** It strikes me, Louis, that sweet creature will 
have a trying time of it. Tilth father and husband." 

" I dare say,** said Lord Falmore absently ; " and 
there is another element in the household which 
will not be conducive to peace, I imagine." 

"You mean the second-rate old father-in-law, 
Louis r 

** Not at alL Those humbugs, as a rule, are not 
unpleasant to live with till you find them out ; and 
even then " 

"If you think Mr. Leighton such a humbug, 
Louis, I do wonder you mix yourself up with him." 

" My dear mother, I don't think about him at all. 
I am likely to get fifteen per cent, for my money ; 
and when I have paid up sundry little claims I 
shall back out of the Vectis, and take off my hat to 
Mr. Leighton, and say good-bye to him for the rest 
of my life. Do you understand V 

Lady Falmore shook her head. 

*' No, Louis, I don't understand you — ^you are a 
greater mystery every day." 

And then mother and son relapsed into silence. 

Presently Lady Falmore asked abruptly — " But, 
Louis, you did not tell me what the element of dis- 
cord was to be in that sweet Mildred's life. What 
do you mean ?** 

"I think the little dark-eyed woman means 
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mischief — ^that's all," was the reply, and Lord 
Falmore left the room. 

The spring was premature and soft on the banks 
•of the Erne, though not to the same extent- as in 
the fair land of Devonshire. But the days were, 
^ven there, bright and mild for the time of year ; 
and the Erne crept on more slowly than ever to 
the great Northern Sea, which, if not so blue and 
calm as the waters of Torbay, was lulled to un- 
wonted rest. 

Miss Susan Willoughby still lingered at Erne 
Lodge, and found it more impossible than ever to 
tear herself from the work of the parish. Her 
friend Theodosia followed suit, and though a little 
anxious to get to Torquay, would not urge it un- 
duly on her dearest Susan. 

The Vicar seldom wasted words about anything, 
and the two ladies found it very difficult to gain a 
hearing, except on purely business matters. And 
Miss Willoughby Was dimly conscious that there 
was a barrier she must not pass with Mr. Templer. 
But one afternoon, as little Beatrice was coming 
home from a walk with Mrs. Watkins, Miss Wil- 
loughby ran after them panting and breathless, 
and asked her if her uncle was at home. 

'* I really don't know,'* said Mrs, Watkins, an- 
swering for her, for she had learned caution as to 
the visitors she was instrumental in admitting into 
the Vicarage ; "but, Beatrice, you may run in and 
inquire." 

13—2 
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Bee scampered off, and her voice was soon heard 
on the other side of the Vicarage garden — 

" Uncle Aubrey, here is Miss Willoughby wants 
to see you — only Miss Willoughby — not Miss. 
Evans too. May she come in ?" 

Mr. Templer emerged from the greenhouse, where 
he was busy with his flowers, and, seeing the flutter 
of a dress behind the laurels, said — 

" Of course, you little madcap ; you are due in- 
the school-room for an hour, I expect, so run off." 

Beatrice obeyed, for her uncle never needed ta 
speak to her twice ; and in another moment he had 
come round the laurel hedge, and met Miss Wil-^ 
loughby. 

" I am very sorry to disturb you — I am sure I 
hope you will forgive me," Miss Willoughby began ; 
" but I thought I must tell you that I really have to 
start for Torquay to-morrow. My brother wishes 
it — indeed desires it — and Roger is not a person 
to whom one can say No too often. He speaks of 
not feeling well, and he thinks Mildred is flagging 
— ^that is his expression ; but I have arranged for 
the school, and " 

" My dear Miss Willoughby," said the Vicar, wha 
had tried several times to break the thread of this 
unconnected and ambiguous sentence, " I am very 
glad to hear you are going to Torquay; it is a pity 
to delay while this fine weather lasts." 

"Yes; but I like home best," said poor Miss 
Willoughby; "and I like my work here; and I 
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hope," she added, humbly, " I am of some use. I 
was so afraid of you — of your being inconvenienced 
by my going. But Miss Evans will be here ; for 
Roger, who is peculiar, very peculiar, says he thinks 
I had better come alone with Pearse — my maid, 
you know. It is a dreadful disappointment to poor 
Dosia, but I console myself with the thought that 
she will be able to carry on my work. We shall 
all be back at Easter, so it will not be long — only 
Easter falls so late this year — ^so very late — Ash 
Wednesday not till the gth of March. I am a 
little uneasy," she continued, " about my brother's 
letter. It is so odd — his writing for me, I mean — 
saying he thinks I had better come, as Mildred is 
flagging. She ought to be as merry as possible 

with Piers there, and But, do you know, I am 

not altogether happy about — about — that " 

" About Miss Willoughby, do you mean ?" asked 
thq Vicar, kindling, in spite of himself, into interest. 

"Well, you know, dear Mildred has a sen- 
sitive nature like her dear mother's, and the 
troubles between her and Roger were all on the 
subject of religion. It is commonly believed that 
it was this which affected her mind. Oh, dear !" 
said Aunt Susan, " what have I said } You are a 
stranger in this neighbourhood, Mr. Templer, and 
even if you were not, you would hardly know what 
I refer to, for it has been scarcely known, except by 
Mr. Leighton. But a religious melancholy came 
over poor Dorothea. She was very young, and 
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very inexperienced, and Roger was very unfit to 
deal with her. Poor dear ! it was a sad, sad story ; 
and anything like low spirits in Mildred always 
makes Roger anxious and miserable. Not that I 
see the slightest fear myself, for she is different to 
her mother in many ways, though like her in others. 
But it was seeing Mildred unhappy about Piers' 
accident, and fear that the atmosphere of Bland- 
ford should depress her, that made my brother 
start off for Torquay as he did ; and also," Aunt 
Susan added, ** he was, I believe, thankful to get 
her away from the church here and the services*. 
It is so shocking to think of; and of course I am 
grieved to hear him say religious cant brought the 
great sorrow. of his life upon him ; for, you know,*** 
said Miss Susan, almost in a whisper, "poor dear 
little Dorothea did not die at home — she was taken 
away, and — but I have really said too much — 
though I know you are a true friend, and it is safe 
with you.*' 

"Quite safe,*' the Vicar said, gravely; "such 
family records are sacred.** 

*' Sacred, indeed ! and it is all over and forgotten 
years ago. Not a creature knows it, except, as I 
said, Mr. Leighton. He has been always so mixed 
up with my brother's affairs; and I can't help 
thinking he always intended to secure Mildred*s 
large fortune for his son, and Mildred and Piers 
being such good friends, it seemed just the thing 
that they should be married.*' 
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The Vicar had walked with Miss Willoughby 
round the garden some time, and now paused at 
the gate, as she bid him good-bye. Poor Miss 
Susan ! hers was a very reluctant good-bye, and her 
round and generally radiant face was clouded, as 
she went over a little history of clubs, and tickets, 
and schools, and then turned away with a weight 
at her honest heart. She could not help writing a 
little note in the evening, which she sent down to 
the Vicarage, begging Mr. Templer to be sure never 
to breathe or hint to any one what she had said 
" about dear M.*s mother that day." 

The Vicar smiled sadly as he folded the note, and 
burned it slowly in the flame of the candle on his 
writing table, and watched it turn brown and black, 
and presently fall into a little heap of ashes. 

But he sat and meditated long over what he 
had heard. The key to much that had puzzled 
him seemed put into his hand ; and the image 
the fair, pale face which had sat opposite to him in 
that very room on Christmas Eve rose before him. 
He seemed to hear again her voice, with its pathetic 
ring of half-acknowledged fear and trouble. 

"Well, if the north wind is to blow. He who 
loves her holds it in His hand. God helping her, 
it will only call forth in her all that is best and dearest 
in woman. For," said the Vicar to himself, " I 
think the foundation is secure, and there is more 
strength and firmness in her than one might 
think at first sight." 
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And that night Mildred was especially remem- 
bered before God ; and the prayer breathed for her 
took the form of words uttered long, long ago — 

" Be not far from her, for trouble may be nigh 
at hand." 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON BOARD THE "LOTA." 

" Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in her strength ; 
She shuddered, and paused like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length." 

H. W. Longfellow. 

The " Lota " was a small yacht of some fifty or 
sixty tons, well fitted with everything that could 
be desired, and having an experienced captain, and 
three sailors as the crew, besides an old servant 
who acted as steward, and had been attached to 
the Falmores for many years. 

On the morning of the 6th of March all the men 
wore their best jerseys, and the name of the 
" Lota " showed grandly on their breasts, and on 
their hat-ribbons, which fluttered in the breeze. 
The calm, serene weather had remained unbroken, 
and the spring sunshine glittered on the tiny waves 
as they kissed the rocks which shut in the Bathing 
Cove at Torquay, sending up little fountains of 
spray as they danced back over the large boulders 
lying along the shore. It was just eleven o'clock 
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when the " Lota " sailed proudly out of the har- 
bour, and, with all her canvas set, rounded the 
point known as London Bridge, and then made for 
the open sea beyond the giant Thatcher Rock, 
which raised its hoar head stern and grand above 
the blue waters of the bay. 

Several glasses were pointed to the " Lota " as 
she went merrily over the waves, and one of the 
old sailors standing in a knot upon the clifT, re- 
marked to his companions that it was early in the 
year for a cruise. 

" Where be she bound for r* he inquired. " Do 
'ee know, Peter ?" 

"Ay," said Peter, who was proud of his ac- 
quaintance with the crew of the "Lota" — "ay, 
she be only bound to Seaton and Lyme. His 
lordship have got some gentry aboard who want to 
see the coast, I hear. They come from down Nor- 
folk way, where there ain't much of scenery to 
boast of." 

Then Peter took a prolonged whiff from his short 
pipe, and felt himself a man of importance to be 
able to report on the movements of the " Lota." 

" She be a pretty little bark, that she be," was 
the next remark. " But I hope she be ready for 
squalls. We ain't far off a change. This here 
weather is come to its last legs, for there was a 
ring round the moon last night, and the vane has 
veered and chopped more nor a dozen times since 
daybreak." 
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" Oh, well, the ' Lota ' bain*t gone for more than 
a day; but, lor, if she was, she be all tight and 
right. She weathered a pretty stiff gale in the 
Bay of Biscay last fall, I can tell 'ee," said old 
Peter. 

He would have liked to give a history of the 
gale, as he had received it from the mate of the 
" Lota," but his companions did not show any 
desire to hear it, possibly because it was a tedious 
and oft-told tale. So they sauntered off, leaving 
old Peter with his pipe and his telescope, with 
which he watched the movements of the " Lota "" 
from time to time with great interest. 

The boat went curtseying over the waves with the 
wind in her favour, and had on board a large 
party. Mr. Willoughby disliked the sea, and 
nothing would tempt Lady Falmore to trust herself 
on board her son's yacht. But a brisk little widow 
lady, who felt honoured by the invitation, acted as 
matron, and thought a little sea sickness quite 
worth undergoing for the pleasure of telling her 
friends and acquaintances that she and her big 
overgrown boy, a youth of sixteen, had joined an 
expedition to Seaton in Lord Falmore's yacht. 
Piers Leighton had an Oxford friend with him, 
whom he had unexpectedly come across at Tor- 
quay, and Mr. Leighton and Mr. Trehayne were 
the other gentlemen on board. 

Rosamond was an excellent sailor, and as the 
breeze got fresher, and the "Lota" scudded over 
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the billows towards the white cliffs of Dorsetshire, 
her spirits rose with the wind. Mildred was 
scarcely less happy in feeling herself dancing over 
the clear, crisp waves, and Lord Falmore, who had 
been a little anxious as to the weather, now felt re- 
lieved when he found that he had good sailors on 
board. It is true that Mr, Leighton was rather 
miserable; but he concealed his feelings so well 
that no one suspected how intensely he wished he 
had stayed at home. 

Mrs. Raymond and her son were more demon- 
strative, and had very soon to pay a visit to old 
George, the steward, who supplied them with his 
unfailing brandy and seltzer-water, and cheered 
them with the information that, running at the rate 
of so many knots an hour, they would be off Seaton 
in no time. Rosamond and Mildred were seated 
on the deck together, and Piers and his friend were 
not far off. He was saying, what so many people 
did say to Piers, 

"You are a lucky fellow, Leighton; it is not 
often an heiress is a beauty. And she is so capti- 
vating, too. Why,'' nodding his head in the direc- 
tion of Lord Falmore, " I could almost fancy you 
had a rival there." 

He expected Piers would be indignant ; but he 
only answered, 

" Perhaps your fancies are not wide of the mark, 
Belfield." 

And, as Lord Falmore went at this moment 
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across to the two girls, and leaned over Mildred^ 
Piers watched them curiously. He went to the 
other side of the vessel, and in another moment 
Rosamond had followed him. 

" How do you like the sea ?" she asked, " if I 
may venture to put that or any other question to 
you now." 

" What do you mean ?** asked Piers, sharply. 
" I do wish, Rosamond, you would not talk to me 
in that way." 

" What way r she asked. " Explain yourself. 
I have seen or heard so little of you the last fort- 
night that I may not be so quick as I used to be in 
interpreting your wishes." 

" I think," said Piers, " you are very hard on me^ 
Rosamond, and I don't like it." 

" I may be mistaken," she answered, bitterly^ 
" but I' fancied it was the other way. I have had a 
dull time of it here, and have only got this little 
spree because Mildred was graciously pleased to 
ask permission for me of your mother. But I don't 
want to spoil my holiday with quarrelling. I was of 
use to you when you wanted me, and next time you 
break your arm I will do my best again, if you wish." 

" If I wishy' he repeated. " I know this, that 
I wish I could get away from this detestable state 
of things. I should like to go off in the ' Lota.' " 

"Where ?* she asked. 

The answer came but too readily. 

"Anyivhere — ^with you, little Rosamond, to 
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rate me, and scold me, and be wicked with me. 
You suit me. I can't help it, I know I ought not 
to have said it^ but murder will out. Mildred is 
too good for me. It is as a sweet, pure sister that 
I care for her ; but it is you whom I sometimes think 
I can never live without, Rosamond, do you hear ?'* 

Yes, she heard. If Piers was taken almost by 
surprise by the vehemence with which he spoke, by 
the force of the feeling which, long suppressed, now 
burst its boundary, and became the more irresistible 
as it found expression in words, Rosamond was 
not. She had read the story of his feelings for her 
long before he had acknowledged them to himself. 
With her quick womanly instinct she had seen it 
all, even before she had thought of really becoming 
to Piers what he now told her she was. She had 
seen that his love for Mildred was a very different 
thing to Mildred's love for him. But a woman, 
high-soulcd and high-principled — above all, a 
woman who looked for direction and committed all 
her ways to an unerring Guide — would never have 
found herself in the position in which Rosamond 
did on board the " Lota " that day. 

With the first symptom of Piers' declining allegi- 
ance to the one whose earthly hopes all centred in 
him — with the first warning that she might be the 
cause of separation and misery to the gentle, trust- 
ing girl, who, perfectly true and honest herself, 
was so slow to dream of falsehood and treachery in 
others, Rosamond should have resolutely set her 
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face like a flint against the temptation which as- 
sailed her, and gone to the Strong for strength to 
do the right. Many weaker women than she was, 
have stamped out with unflinching firmness a love 
which could only bring sorrow to others, or have 
borne it with them secretly to their graves as a 
cross, which, by unselfishness and purity of pur- 
pose, has long before the end become a crown. 
And as I write of Rosamond Kingsford, I do not 
wish to represent her as wholly and entirely false, 
and without any redeeming points. There are so 
few — I had almost said none — who are without im- 
pulses and desires at times towards what is higher 
and holier than the miserably low standard which 
they feel is theirs. 

As she leans over the deck of the " Lota," and 
the spray of the ever-swelling waves dashes against 
her face, there is in her heart a wish that she could 
win Piers — his love, his fortune, his position — 
without causing the pain and .the desolation which 
she knew must fall on Mildred Willoughby ; nay, 
there is a wish that she were, as the word goes, 
" good " — ^good enough to turn away from the 
temptation, and, breaking the chain, go straight to 
her mother's little house in Exeter, and give lessons 
in singing to help the small exchequer to hold out. 
Yes, all this passed through her mind more swiftly 
than the " Lota" cleft the waves, and left as little 
trace behind. Up, too, rose before her the contrast 
between herself and the dead father who had given 
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up everything rather than seem to compromise his 
faith, rather than bate a hair's-breadth of what he 
believed to be true. '* He suffered from over 
honesty and over scrupulousness," she had once 
heard said of him. Why was she so different ta 
him? Alas! the answer is not far to seek — his 
aim and hers were so widely apart — the one for 
God, the other for the world. 

Piers said more than I need write here, and 
ended with, " I shall tell Mildred all, she is so good, 
and I know she will understand it. She will re- 
lease me at once." 

" Have you thought of your father and what 
he will say r Rosamond asked. " No, Piers, you 
must do nothing rashly. You must wait — ^promise 
me you will wait." 

" How long ? A few days like the last fortnight, 
Rosamond, and I shall go mad ; besides, it is so 
sneaking, now we have both decided." 

She winced a little. 

" Speak for yourself about decision, Piers. I will 
promise nothing, but I expect you to promise to be 
patient and to wait" 

" I don't see it," he urged ; " and I don't Kke the 
idea of going on on false pretences longer than I can 
help. Why, the very day is supposed to be fixed, 
and ^" 

" You may change your mind, you know," she 
said, looking up at him with her dark eyes ; " you 
may " 
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He Stopped her with a torreiit of burning words, 
which made Rosamond^s heart beat and her cheek 
flush crimson. She had got assurance enough of 
what she had coveted, Piers Leighton loved her^ 
and all he had in the present and the future was at 
her feet. 

Luncheon was served in the saloon at one o^clock, 
and there was much merriment and some confusion 
as the uninitiated found it difficult to retain their 
seats, and the glasses and plates looked as if they 
were bewitched. There appeared to be every con- 
ceivable luxury in the lockers of the " Lota," and a 
pretty menu was laid upon the table, with a mono- 
gram on it, and a flag in red and blue. But though 
Mrs. Raymond tried to hide her miseries and 
anxieties about the poor boy who was spending his 
time in a berth hopelessly ill, it became evident 
that the weather was too rough for the pleasure of 
most of the party, and there was some talk of re- 
turning at once without being put ashore at Seaton. 
There was a division of opinion, however, and Lord 
Falmore was uncertain what to decide, when he 
suddenly turned to Mildred. 

" It must be a casting vote, and it must be given 
soon ; shall we give up landing at Seaton ? I put 
it to you to decide. Miss Willoughby." 

" I think we had better go back," she answered, 
with the quiet decision that characterized her. " We 
can't enjoy it while any one is so ill as Mrs. Ray- 
mond's son is." 

14 



1 
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Rosamond's satirical laugh brought the colour to 
Mildred's face. 

"I thought," she said, "you were a sailor sans 
peur et sans reprochey and could not have enough of 
the salt sea waves." 

There was a moment's silence, and then Lord 
Falmore said, " I understood that Miss Willoughby 
was kindly thinking of that poor fellow in the next 
saloon, and not of herself ; I will give the orders 
to tack at once." 

"Oh! pray. Lord Falmore," began Mrs. Ray- 
mond, " do not let us be the cause of disappointing 
others ; pray don't think of George, he is very com- 
fortable." The idea of George being "comfort- 
able," as the remembrance of the unhappy face with 
which he had retired from the luncheon table half 
an hour ago rose before the party, was almost too 
much for the gravity of every one present, 

Mr. Trehayne pulled his beard, and tried in vain 
to prevent a smile, while Piers' young college friend 
laughed outright. 

Mr, Leighton was by this time past laughing or 
praising, or, indeed, anything but a feebly-expressed 
opinion, that the gale was really very strong, and it 
would be better to — to^return. 

That was the last that was heard or seen of Mr 
Leighton ; he also disappeared, to keep George Ray- 
mond company in another berth, and Mrs. Raymond 
lay down on the sofa in the eating saloon. 

To the surprise of every one when they returned 
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to the deck, the "Lota" was already off Beer Point 
and when Lord Falmore told the captain he should 
not lower the boat or stop at Seaton, the reply was 
a shrug of the broad shoulders. 

" I shouldn't care to lower her in this sea, my 
lord ; it's coming in a stiffish gale from the nor-west 
•dead against us when we tack, as it is with us now. 
I knew, my lord," he continued, "the weather was 
-on the change, but I thought it would have held 
out for another four-and-twenty hours." 

" Well, tack at once," said Lord Falmore ; ** we 
are driving at a grand pace before the wind." 

The captain gave the necessary orders, and all 
hands were soon busy. The " Lota" was now just 
•opposite the celebrated Beer Head, which, peopled 
by innumerable sea-gulls, rises a ghostly sentinel 
from the ocean. Clouds had gathered over the 
rsky, and a dull gray hue had succeeded to the 
brightness of the morning ; but Beer Head stood 
out the whiter by force of contrast, and was for ever 
associated in Mildred's mind with this expedi- 
tion, and she could never think of it without a 
shudder. 

To make way before a wind like that which had 
filled the sails of the " Lota" in the morning was 
■easy, to return with the same strong wind against 
her was difficult ; indeed for a long time so imper- 
ceptible was the progress she made, that Mildred 
had time to learn by heart the indentations of the 
•coast, the form and shape of the little fishing vil- 

14 — 2 
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lage lying under the great chalk cliff, and the line 
of irregular hills which made the back-ground to the 
whole. 

" It is not too cold for you here, is it ?" asked 
Lord Falmore, coming up to Mildred ; " Trehayne 
and Mr. Piers Leighton are setting up bezique, and it 
is, perhaps, more comfortable below. I am really 
sorry the day has turned out like this ; I am afraid we 
shall be a long time getting into the Torquay har- 
bour. Here comes Miss Kingsford ; she walks 
well on deck, upon my word, it is not easy while 
the yacht pitches like this." 

"Mrs. Raymond is getting nervous. Lord Fal- 
more," Rosamond said, " and wants more reassuring 
than the steward is able to give. She thinks we are 
going to the bottom, I believe ; and Piers' friend 
has succumbed. I wish you would go and calm 
Mrs. Raymond's nerves." 

Lord Falmore obeyed, not at once ; but he said 
no more, and presently disappeared down the com- 
panion ladder. Then Rosamond and Mildred were 
left alone together. For some time neither spoke. 
The wind howled more and more fiercely, the waves 
rose higher, the " Lota'' bowed herself to face the 
storm, and her masts and cordage cracked and 
groaned with the stress put upon them. She bore 
herself gallantly, but it was a hard fight. The 
crew were for the most part silent, and intent 
on the management of the yacht, which indeed 
required all their skill and care. Rosamond had 
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come to join Mildred with an especial purpose, and 
yet her heart almost failed her as she caught the 
profile of the beautiful face turned partly from her 
as Mildred gazed out upon those ghostly white cliffs 
from which they seemed to recede so little, so very 
little. 

It must, indeed, have been an unflinching and 
relentless hand which could be raised to hurt that 
sweet and gentle woman ; but Rosamond saw only 
one thing, had only one aim — she must make the way 
«asy for Piers, and she knew enough of Mildred to 
4cnow how this could best be done. Mildred was 
thinking how in old days Piers would have come to 
her to ask if she were frightened, if she were cold, 
or if she needed him. It was certain that of late 
he had avoided rather than sought her, that a bar- 
rier had risen between them, that something was 
pressing on his mind which she did not share. She 
had been separated from him in his pain and illness ; 
that had been hard, but it was, as she told herself, 
the result of circumstances, and she had relied upon 
his return to health, and energy, and spirit, to make 
things as they had been during all their lives, and 
•more especially in the short time between their 
acknowledged engagement to each other, and the 
accident which so suddenly stopped their inter- 
course. Rosamond's voice at last broke in on her 
•thoughts. 

" This is a rough specimen of yachting ; are you 
♦afraid ?" 
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*'No/' said Mildred, "but I hope we shall get 
into Torquay to-night ; my father will be so dread- 
fully anxious." 

" Miss Willoughby is expected to-day, isn't she V 
said Rosamond ; " she will be there when we get 
back, if ever we do get back. I wonder how she 
could tear herself from that delightful Vicar and 
dearest friend, don't you ? I saw Miss Willoughby 
several times after you left Erne Lodge ; she was in 
great tribulation about that poor mad woman^s 
baby, for they thought it was dying. The best 
thing that could happen to it, I should think ; it 
will very probably turn out like its mother." 

" That does not follow necessarily," said Mildred^ 
" it so entirely depends on circumstances." 

" Oh ! of course it does ; there is no rule — I beg 
your pardon — for even hinting it ; I forgot for the 
moment " 

Rosamond stopped. Something in her tone made 
Mildred turn and face her. 

" I do not know what you mean," she said, with 
a look of astonishment. 

" Why, I only forgot that there is a similar story 
connected with your family ; but of course there i» 
not the slightest chance of your inheriting — I mean^ 
of repeating it in your own case." 

Mildred's lips parted, but she could not speak. 

" Rosamond," she said at last, but her voice was 
so low that it scarcely reached Rosamond's ear 
above the noise of the wind and waves ; " I have 
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not the faintest idea of what you mean. To what 
story in my family do you allude ?" 

"Why, my dear Mildred, I thought you must 
know it; you do surely know that your mother 
was — well, like that gardener's wife at Thorpe 
Bishop ?" 

" I did not know it," Mildred said, gathering all 
her strength, with a last effort ; " and how can you 
possibly know it ?" 

" Really," said Rosamond, frightened at the pale 
yet determined face which was close to hers as she 
moved nearer to make herself heard, "you had 
better ask Miss Willoughby, your aunt ; these 
rumours will get afloat, and, after all " 

Mildred rose, and Rosamond could see that the 
fair white fingers closed convulsively over the edge 
of the little bulwark of the " Lota." 

" Of course I trust to you, however, not to men- 
tion my name as your informant. May I trust to 
that, Mildred ?" Mildred gave a sign of assent ; 
"and," she continued, "pray never let us refer 
to the subject again, whether true or not ; I do 
not wish to give you the pain of speaking of 
it. Really, what a lurch that was, and how the 
sea is breaking over the stern," she exclaimed, 
carelessly ; " I think I shall go below again ; won't 
you come too ?" 

But Mildred made no reply. She had resumed 
her position, and sat with her waterproof cloak 
wrapped tightly round her, looking out on the wild 
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sea and wilder sky, where a lurid light was seen 
breaking out in the west, as the sunset of the early 
spring day drew on. Dark and sombre was the 
colour of the restless, troubled ocean, as it seethed 
beneath the little yacht, and played with it as a 
toy upon its white-crested billows. 

There was not in Mildred's mind the slightest 
doubt but that what she had just heard was true. 
Suddenly it all stood revealed before her — the 
reason of many things which had often perplexed 
her — the silence about her mother — the mystery 
which always seemed to brood over her memory — 
the indignation which her father had shown when 
Mr. Templer came into the drawing-room of Erne 
Lodge that December evening, and asked for 
help about Lucy Haynes. It was all cruelly, piti- 
lessly clear, and at a glance Mildred saw all the 
isacrifice it involved. 

The blast of the north wind swept over her soul 
in that lonely hour on the deck of the " Lota," and 
the wild strife of the sea beneath her seemed but a 
picture of the storm which went nigh to shake her 
faith to its very foundations. When at last Piers 
Leighton came up from his game of cards, and laid 
Jiis hand on her shoulder, the white face turned up 
to his made him exclaim — 

" You are ill, Mildred — pray come down ; it is 
awfully cold here, and the saloon is comparatively 
comfortable, Come, Mildred — do come; let me help 
you, /or, upon my word, we can scarcely stand now." 
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In another moment Lord Falmore joined them. 
His face was grave and troubled, for the pleasant 
expedition he had planned seemed to have turned 
put disastrously. 

"We are making some way," he said, "I hope, and 
shall be able to put in at Exmouth. But do let me 
help you, Miss Willoughby, to a more comfortable 
position ; I am afraid you are suffering very much." 

" Yes, and why on earth have you stayed here so 
long — alone, too ? They are all very bad below, 
but they don't look worse than you do, Mildred !" 

For she still made no answer : she looked as if 
jshe scarcely heard, or, hearing, understood. 

" I hope you are not frightened," Lord Falmore 
said. " The captain and men are quite equal to the 
occasion, as I have been assuring Mrs. Raymond ; 
and this is only a stiff breeze compared to many a 
5torm the ' Lota ' has weathered." 

Mildred rose at last, but tottered, and would have 
fallen, had not Lord Falmore and Piers caught her 
on either side. With some difficulty they helped 
her down below, and laid her on the sofa which 
Mr. Belfield vacated. 

They held a glass of champagne to her lips, and 

Lord Falmore said — 

. "Do, please, drink it. I shall reproach myself 
for bringing you out on this expedition if you are ill." 
"Yes, you had much better drink the wine," 
Rosamond said, " and lie still till we get into the 
harbour. I told you you ought not to sit on deck 
any longer." 
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Rosamond's voice had an effect that none of the 
others' had. 

Mildred sat up at once, and said — 

" Thank you, I am not ill, as you suppose ; I am 
tired, I think, and cold — ^very cold." 

A shudder seemed to pass over her, and Piers 
saw that her hand trembled as she took the glass 
from his hand. What was it in her eyes as she 
looked at him which made Piers turn away, and 
feel as if he could not meet them. He thought he 
read there that she knew, or perhaps guessed, that 
he was a traitor. 

" I will tell her to-morrow," he said to himself. 
" I will tell her all. Everything is against me. I 
do believe there never was such an unlucky fellow 
on th^ face of the earth." 

And now there was heard above a hurried tread, 
and a sound as of something falling with a crash^ 
while the "Lota" pitched and tossed more than ever, 
and the waves beat furiously against her. Lord 
Falmore and Mr. Trehayne, the companion of many 
of his cruises, hastened on deck, and the ghastly 
faces of George Raymond and Mr. Leighton ap- 
peared at the door leading into the sleeping saloon. 

"What is it.? — something is wrong!" and the 
words were echoed by Mrs. Raymond with a scream^ 
as she clung to the old steward, and entreated him 
to save her. 

A scene of confusion and dismay followed, and 
there was no one who did not feel a sinking of 
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hearty though all were, happily, not so demonstrative 
as Mrs. Raymond. 

Piers, who had followed Lord Falmore, returned 
soon to say that they were sighting the har- 
bour lights of Exmouth, and that the captain hoped 
to run in when the tide turned, about seven o'clock.. 
Something had given way, which had caused the 
noise above their heads, but it was nothing of any 
great importance. 

Lord Falmore wished them all to keep quietly 
below, and he hoped that all would soon be right 

Then those who were overcome by sea-sickness 
returned to their berths again, and, in spite of a 
brave resistance, Piers' friend, Mr. Belfield, was at 
last obliged to join them. 

Mrs. Raymond's greatest comfort seemed to be 
in the presence of the old steward, and she would 
not let him go, but clung to him as a support in 
her fear. A hundred times he had to answer the 
question — 

" Were you ever in such a storm before .^" 

And, like all sailors, old George was patient and 
Render with womanly fears, and did his best to 
soothe them. 

But the old steward was not insensible to the 
fact that the other ladies — the young ladies, too — 
were made of different stuff to Mrs. Raymond. 

Little did he know — little did anyone know — 
what was passing in the hearts of the three who 
sat together in almost unbroken silence. 
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Rosamond's face betrayed nothing. The two 
voices answered each other as they had done in 
the library at Blandford, when she had dishonour- 
ably possessed herself of the secret that she had 
just used so cruelly. For she depended now en- 
tirely on Mildred to break the tie which bound her 
to Piers, and thus he would be saved from the 
shame of doing so with his own hand. 

There was an uneasy fear through all, that when 
the story was known, the authority from which 
Mildred had heard it would be questioned and 
sought for. It would be awkward if it were dis- 
covered, for the inquiry would naturally arise — 
how could she, a perfect stranger to the Willough- 
bys till she came to Blandford, have found out what 
had been successfully hidden for so many years ? 
But Mildred was safe — her promise would be sa- 
credly kept — Rosamond instinctively felt that. As 
she looked at her, now lying back on the crimson 
velvet of the cushion fastened to the head of the 
sofa, that conviction of her purity and truth fastened 
itself on her mind more firmly than ever. 

" She is too good to be interesting,*' she had said 
in a mocking tone to Lord Falmore one day, and 
■was not insensible to what was conveyed in the cool 
retort — 

" By that rule, the rest of us ought to be remark- 
ably interesting, Miss Kingsford." 

Those words came back to her now, and she 
said — 
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"If we are all going to the bottom, I think 
Mildred will have the best of it." 

Perhaps a similar thought was also in Piers' mind, 
for there was an expression of admiration and sad- 
ness in his eyes as he also looked from time to time 
at Mildred. 

Her eyes were closed and she seemed apparently 
unconscious that the yacht pitched more and more, 
and that the roar of the wind and waves increased. 
She was not really insensible to it, in her heart was 
the cry, though her lips scarcely moved, "Make 
my will one with Thine." 

This prayer touched the root of all possible dan- 
ger, and grief, and trouble. " Thy sweet will, let it 
be mine." Over the stormy waters, there came an 
answer of peace. Mildred's thoughts went back to 
the sea of Galilee, and the worn and troubled souls 
that had asked so reproachfully, " Carest thou 
not that we perish ?" He cared — He knew, and 
amidst the roar of the wind without, and the trouble 
and desolation within, Mildred heard His voice, 
and trusted to it, " It is I, be not afraid." 

But the worst was not yet over ; another terrible 
wave seemed to engulf the " Lota," and though she 
rose above it, and mounted on the crest of the next 
billow, as if her spirit would not yield to the force 
brought against her ; there was again a crash heard 
above, again a hurried tread, and Lord Falmore's 
face appeared at the foot of the stairs, pale and 
grave. 
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*' All hands on deck, Geoi^g^e, she has lost her top 
tnain-sail, and we must cut the rigging:'* 

" Shall I come ?" Piers asked, and Lord Falmore 
nodded his head. 

And now Mrs. Raymond's terror b^an to 
get past all control. With the old steward all 
her suppor tseemed gone. She tried to gain the 
door leading to the berths, but stumbled and fell 
head-long, and neither Rosamond nor Mildred 
could raise her. Rosamond's courage began to fail 
her and she did nothing, but Mildred seemed to for- 
get herself in the distress of poor Mrs. Raymond, 
and leaving the sofa, she seated herself on the floor, 
and supporting herself against one of the benches, 
she put her arm round Mrs. Raymond, and held 
her head firmly against her shoulder. 

*' Oh, George I oh, my poor boy !'' wailed Mrs. 
Raymond. "Oh ! that I had never come! we shall 
be drowned, I know we shall !" and hysterical cries 
and tears followed. 

" Oh, pray, Mrs. Raymond, for goodness* sake, do 
not go on like that," said Rosamond, with a ring in 
her voice, which showed she was frightened, though 
she did not care to own it. " It won't do any 
good to scream like that." 

Mildred bent her lips close to Mrs. Raymond's 
ear and whispered, 

" God can make the storm to cease. He can take 
us safe into the harbour, let us try to think of Him, 
and pray to Him." 
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" I can't ! I can't ! Oh ! won't you pray, Miss 
Willoughby ? Pray for us all." 

" I do/' the gentle voice answered, " I do." 

" Oh ! think of my poor children," asked Mrs. 
Raymond, "and George, the eldest, too. You have 
no children to think of." 

" I have a father," said Mildred, and a sharp pain 
smote her, as she remembered how he would grieve 
if she never returned to him. But above the pain 
there rose the thought that was almost sweet, that 
perhaps God would take her away before she had 
been called upon to make the sacrifice which He 
required at her hands, and thus the secret which 
overshadowed her life like a dark cloud, would be 
buried with her in the depths of that stormy sea. 

For another hour this state of things continued, 
the position of the " Lota " was one of great peril, for 
she was driven helplessly hither and thither, and all 
efforts to bring her into Exmouth Harbour seemed 
vain. Several large vessels passed her, and made 
for the harbour, but they were at some distance, and 
even had they sighted her, it would have been 
hazardous for them to alter their course, and come 
alongside of the little yacht that, disabled as she 
was, still held bravely on her way. 

" Go and ask them if we are getting near Ex- 
mouth, oh! Miss Willoughby, pray go; I am so 
wretched, and feel as if I could not bear the sus- 
pense. Do pray! pray! go and ask them, and 
beg the steward to come back with you !" 
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"You had much better stay where you are, 
Mildred," Rosamond said, as Mildred rose to 
comply. " You won't be able to stand on deck, it 
will only end in your being washed overboard." 

Mildred, however, made her way to the foot of 
the stairs, and with great difficulty ascended them. 
She was not prepared for the scene before her. 
The mainmast lay prostrate on the deck, the dusky 
figures of men gathered in one place, showed 
where they were pumping out the water, which 
poured in as every wave broke over the yacht. The 
captain was at his post, and Lord Falmore stood 
by him. 

The moon, nearly at the full, showed now and 
then through a rent in the cloud, and cast a lurid 
light on the restless billows, as the wild rack 
hurried to obscure her, and made her seem to be 
sailing behind them with lightning speed. Just 
before the " Lota " were the twinkling lights of Ex- 
mouth, and the dim dark outline of the range of Hal- 
don Hills was visible. So near she seemed to the 
haven, and yet so far off, for she made little or no 
progress, and great skill was required to shape her 
course in such a manner that she might not be driven 
on the sand-bank, outlying the harbour. 

The captain and the crew of the " Lota " knew the 
coast well, and in this lay Lord Falmore's hope of 
safety. But he was anxious beyond all telling for 
those whom he had been the means of bringing 
out, to meet a peril like this. His was a brave 
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heart, and for himself he had little fear, but he 
shuddered when he thought of Mildred engulfed in 
that seething pitiless sea, and he was turning from 
the helm, to take his placie again at the pumps, when 
Mildred herself stood by him. 

He caught her arm to steady her and ex- 
claimed, 

" You ought not to be here." 

" I came because Mrs. Raymond is so terribly 
frightened, and she wants the kind old steward to 
come down again." 

"He cannot be spared," Lord Falmore said 
shortly, " all hands are needed. There !" he ex- 
claimed, "take care," and as he spoke, a large 
billow broke over the deck, and wetted them both. 

" Do not stay," he said ; " indeed you are better 
below." 

" Is there,'^ she asked, " any hope for us, or do 
you think we shall be ^' 

" God knows," was the reply ; " I wish I had 
never proposed this expedition. But the tide will 
turn in another quarter of an hour now, and if we 
can keep between the sand banks, she will be carried 
in by the current." 

Another great wave came rolling towards 
them, but the "Lota" mounted it this time, 
and rose again as if undismayed and tri- 
umphant. 

" Is Piers at the other end of the yacht ?" Mildred 
asked next. 

15 
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" Yes, he and Trehayne are doing all they can. 
Do you want him ? I will go and take his place." 

*' No/* said Mildred, " don't stop him. I must go 
back to poor Mrs. Raymoiid. I think God will 
take us safely into Exmouth. I feel almost sure 
He will, but if not we are in His hands and He 
will save us." 

Lord Falmore never forgot Mildred's face, which 
a hidden burst of moonlight revealed to him. It 
was pale and calm, almost as if she had already 
crossed the dark gulf of separation between this 
world and the next, and stood like Beatrice in the 
divine poem — as Ary Schcffer has shown her to us 
on the heights of Paradise, with eyes fixed upon the 
glory which mortals know not of. God had work 
for Mildred in the world, but I do not know that 
she was ever so ready to die as in that hour. 

There was a pause. The wild sea and the waves 
roared, and hope had almost died in the heart of the 
brave captain of the " Lota," for every great wave 
that broke over her threatened to be the last. 

But soon his voice was raised, " Look alive there 
— ^weVe made the sand bank — and the tide has 
turned.*' 

Lord Falmore's practised eye took it all in, and 
he exclaimed, 

" Running at this pace and clearing the bar, we 
shall be in the harbour in ten minutes now.'' 

Mildred made her way below as best she could and 
* told the good news. Those who were utterly pros- 
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trate with sea-sickness in the berths had scarcely 
realized the danger, and now but feebly understood 
that it was over ; but to poor Mrs. Raymond the re- 
action was so great that when at last the " Lota '' 
was made fast to the stakes of the pier, and one by 
one they had to leave her, she was unable to walk, 
and was carried out apparently half dead with the 
fear and dread that she had gone through. 

There was no railway to Exeter from Exmouth 
in those days, and the only resource for the weather- 
beaten party was to take refuge in the Beacon 
Hotel for the night. But Mr. Trehayne and young 
^elfield drove in a hired conveyance to Exeter, 
where they promised to send off telegrams to Lady 
Falmore, Mr. Willoughby, and Mrs. Raymond's 
governess, who had been left in charge of her 
younger children at Torquay. 

The storm raged furiously all the night, and one 
of those tremendous seas, which are so well known 
on that coast, broke over the sea-wall at Exmouth, 
and threatened to destroy it. But most of the tired 
and weary party slept in spite of it, from mere 
exhaustion. Mildred Willoughby was the only 
watcher. 

The first train the next morning brought her 
father from Torquay to Exeter, as she had felt sure 
it would. She was the only one in the sitting-room 
ready dressed to greet him ; but at the sight of 
him her calmness for the moment forsook her, and 

IS— 2 
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as he pressed her to his heart, she burst into a flood 
of tears, and exclaimed — 

" Oh, father ! father !" 

" My child ! my dear child ! how could I ever 
consent to that expedition — at this season of the 
year, too ? I hope I may never have to go through 
again the anxiety of those hours before the telegram 
arrived ; and your Aunt Susan came in the midst 
of it, and then I had Lady Falmore, and half-a- 
dozen chattering women round me as well ; but, 
thank God, I have you safe ! How are the others }'^ 

" They were all dreadfully ill except Rosamond 
and myself. Piers" — the familiar name as it was 
uttered, gave her a thrill of pain — " Piers strained 
his arm very much in working at the pump, but I 
do not know how he is now. When shall we go- 
home, father ? May I come with you — soon ? I 
don't want to wait for the others, I want to come at 
once, I am so very tired, and I want to talk to you, 
father." 

The pale, appealing face struck a sudden terror 
into her father^s heart. 

" Yes, Mildred — ^yes, my child," he said, as her 
head sank again on his arm. " Yes, you shall come 
if you wish ; the carriage that has brought me from 
Exeter can take us back. You want rest and quiet 
after all this excitement. You shall come at once.'^ 



CHAPTER X. 

A STORY OF THE PAST. 

" God writes straight with crooked lines." 

Spanish Proverb. 

Lord Falmore's first thought the next morning 
was for the " Lota," and he paid her an early visit 
as she lay disabled in the docks. When he came 
into the breakfast-room at the hotel, he was sur- 
prised to find a note addressed to him from Mr. 
Willoughby. 

"Dear Lord Falmore, 

" My daughter is so tired and worn out with 
-all that she has gone through, that at her desire 
I have taken her back to Torquay at once. We 
shall meet, I dare say, in the evening. Lady Fal- 
more will be anxious to assure herself of your 
safety. — ^Yours truly, 

"Roger Le BlanquiBre Willoughby." 

" I had no right to expose a gentle creature like 
that even to the risk of such a storm," he said; 
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" and yet how firm she was, and how secure in her 
faith. Poor child ! it would be well for some of us 
if we were half as good, or as ' uninteresting/ as- 
that dark-eyed little witch expresses it. Positively 
I think she casts some spell about people. That 
empty-headed, shallow boy is under it, I believe. 
It is absurd to see him, like a moth round a candle, 
singeing the wings of his freedom every day. 
Humph ! he will have a pretty heavy reckoning to 
settle with his father and hers. Roger Le Blan- 
qui^re Willoughby is not the man serenely to sub- 
mit to see his daughter slighted. What a fool the 
boy is, too ! But we are all fools, for the matter of 
that." 

The party collected slowly round the breakfast- 
table. Piers Leighton was the last to appear. He 
looked pale and haggard, and was moody and 
cross. Mr. Leighton and George Raymond had* 
slept off the effect of their sea-sickness, and the 
danger past, it seemed a sort of satisfaction to them 
all to dwell upon it. Mrs. Raymond was especially 
loquacious, and descanted on her terror and all 
that she had gone through in mind, body, and 
estate, till at last Rosamond checked her by say- 
ing— 

" We are all talking so much of our own fears 
and griefs, that we forget to ask for the principal 
sufferer." 

" True," said Mr. Leighton, " very true. In what 
condition does your lordship expect to find the 
' Lote ?• " 
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" I expect nothing," was the answer. " I have 
just seen her ; she is a good deal battered and 
beaten, but I think not hopelessly so. I am sorry 
to find Miss Willoughby is very much knocked up. 
I rcdved that note from her father just now," he 
said, tossing it over the table to Piers, with the 
remark half satirical in its tone : " Naturally, you 
are the person likely to be most interested in its 
contents." 

Piers read it, and handed it to his father, who, 
after settling his eye-glasses across the bridge of his 
nose, scanned the few lines earnestly. 

" I rather wonder,*' he said, " that Mildred went 
before we had seen her ; but — " and Mr. Leighton 
smiled his bland smile — " Mr. Willoughby is always 
a little given to carry out his own wishes without 
consulting hers." 

" I thought I read that it was Miss Willoughby's 
wish to return at once to Torquay," Lord Falmore 
said. 

"Oh! yes, but we all understand that words are 
not always precisely the true interpreters of thought. 
Some one said that words were intended to disguise 
and not lay open the opinions and wishes of a man." 

"That's a very Machiavellian sentiment, Mr. 
Leighton. There are some exceptions, let us hope, 
though in these days we might do well to take about 
with us the old philosopher's lantern. What do you 
say. Miss Kingsford ?" 

" I say," said Rosamond, "that to the honest all 
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things are honest ; and not only things, but men 
and women also." 

"And I say again/* retorted Lord Falmore, 
" that I fear in that case the number is very small ; 
principles of honour and honesty are not so com* 
mon." 

** You seem in a misanthropical mood, my lord, 
this morning," said Piers. 

He spoke in jest, but his brow was anxious and 
troubled. He had committed himself to Rosamond ; 
but he had, as it were, been playing a double part for 
some time. It was troublesome to Piers to think 
of it, and he hated trouble. He wished he had had 
it out with Mildred ; he should have no peace till he 
had told her. 

He said as much to Rosamond as they went down 
to the harbour after breakfast to see the mischief 
that the storm had done, and to look at the poor 
"Lota" as she lay at rest in the haven she had 
struggled so hard to reach the night before. 

" Piers," Rosamond said, " you must keep your 
promise, and wait before you do anything rashly 
which you may repent. Mind, Piers, you must 
promise — ^you Aave promised," she added. 

'* I shall not wait long, Rosamond ; this is nothing 
sudden, it is only the outcome of what has been in 
my head for the last three months. I will say 
nothing for a few days ; I am going off on Wed- 
nesday with Belfield ; I will say nothing till I re- 
turn. Will that satisfy you ?" 
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" You may change your mind in those few days ; 
there may be a Miss Belfield to help on the change, 
you know." 

"I see," he said, bitterly, "you think I am a 
weathercock. You little know me, Rosamond. I 
have not changed ; Mildred is to me now what she 
-ever was — dear, pure Elaine — a sister, a friend, but 
not youy 

He went on now he had begun, and she liked to 
hear him. Within her worldly ambitious heart was 
a throb of triumph. She, who had been called 
"plain" — she, who in the eyes of the world was a 
penniless girl, dependent and poor — she had won 
what by many would be accounted a prize, was a 
prize, for after her fashion she loved Piers, and the 
more now that he was willing to give up so much 
for her. She cared herself too well for all that 
money could bring to set lightly by a fortune like 
Mildred's; she knew Piers would have enough with- 
out it to give her all she wished ; but she knew, too, 
that money has an attractive power, and that those 
who have much, would most emphatically fain have 
more. That Piers would wait, at any rate till he re- 
turned from his visit, was agreed between them, and 
with this resolution in their hearts they went back 
that afternoon to Torquay. 

Mildred went to her own room when she reached 
the Abbey Hotel, thankful to lie down and be 
quiet. The sight of her Aunt Susan's familiar face, 
even the rambling unconnected talk with which she 
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followed her, was so suggestive of the past in which 
she had lived, and from which she felt that she was 
now severed, that she could scarcely resist an im- 
patient request to be left alone. Utterly exhausted 
she lay down on her bed when her faithful maid 
Parker had undressed her, and Aunt Susan covered 
her up with wraps, brought her hot negus, and 
cooed over her like a dear fluffy hen over its 
chicken. 

" Such a state as Roger was in when she arrived 
the night before, and what a night it was, the sea 
roaring like thunder. She thought Torquay was an 
Italian climate, but really she never saw in East- 
shire such weather. The rain came down like a 
waterspout." 

" The Vicar" — for, like a needle to the Pole, Miss 
Susan Willoughby returned to the subject that was^ 
her constant attraction — " the Vicar laughed when 
I said I thought I should not take my sealskin to 
Torquay, and said he had been pinched with cold in 
Devonshire. He has relations here. Did you know, 
Mildred ? Poor Theodosia was so disappointed not 
to come, and really it was a promise. But what was 
I to do ? Your father is so touchy about Theodosia ; 
and even in his anxiety last night found an oppor- 
tunity of saying something about Mr. Templer. I 
just said I wished for him, when we were all so dis- 
tressed. I am sure it was quite natural," said poor 
Aunt Susan; "and your father burst out that he 
wanted no parson. And then that old Lady Fal- 
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more is such a worldly old woman, dressed up like — 
well, almost like a girl, and so set upon parties, and 
balls, and pleasure. It's quite shocking, and she 
says that you are going to the ball on Shrove Tues- 
day, and have had a new dress for it ; and she is 
going to have her own party to-night. What 
ought I to wear, Mildred? will my gray poplin 

do r 

Mildred's eyes were closed, and she could not 
rouse herself to make any response. 

" Poor darling, you are quite worn out ; poor 
dear ! It has been a most unfortunate affair ; and 
though I dislike superstition, all sailors say a Fri- 
day's expedition ends badly. Well, if you are likely 
to sleep, dear Mildred, I think, if you don't mind, I 
will go and see Mrs. Leighton. Poor thing, I felt 
most dreadfully sorry for her last night." 

" Give her my love, my very best love," said Mil- 
dred, faintly ; " and, Aunt Susan, I think I shall 
go to sleep ; at any rate I should like to be quite 
quiet, please." 

" So you shall, my dear ; and I am sure you 
must not think of going to Lady Falmore's party 
to-night, you won't be fit for it." 

Then, after sundry last words and two false starts 
—one, when she opened a cupboard door, thinking it 
would lead into the passage, and one when she re- 
turned to ask Mildred if she knew the number of 
her room, as she had already gone into some other 
person's by mistake, and had not discovered it 
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till she saw a hat-box on a chair — Aunt Susan finally 
departed. 

Alone now, and Mildred's long-controlled dis- 
tress found vent in tears. It is the blessed relief 
which youth seldom fails to find, and seldom do the 
young suffer " more grief than they can weep for." 
Mildred literally cried herself to sleep ; it must have 
lasted for hours, for when she woke it was getting 
dusk, arid she saw the firelight flickering on the wall. 
The maid had been in to replenish the fire several 
times, and had reported to Mr. Willoughby's anxious 
inquiries that Miss Willoughby was still asleep. 

The first waking moment when some great trouble 
has pressed on us is always one of bewildered pain, 
like nothing else, and Mildred sat up and looked 
wistfully around, having dreamed that she heard the 
sound of the wind in the fir-trees in Mousehold 
Heath, and that Lucy Haynes' mother was talking 
to her, as she did on that December afternoon 
which now looked so far away. 

There was no doubt in her mind that, when she 
had asked the dreaded question of her father, and 
he had answered, as Mildred knew he would, 
that what Rosamond had said was all true, she 
must tell Piers that he had been deceived, that 
he was free to choose another wife and leave her ; 
and that she must allow no entreaties and no 
persuasion to move her. And I think that the 
sharpest pain of all, was the scarcely acknow- 
ledged belief that Piers would make no very great 
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resistance, but give her up, with regret, perhaps, but 
with no idea of what it cost her to say the word 
which separated them. I hardly think that in this 
hour any other thought troubled her than the stern 
reality that her mother's malady rendered it impos- 
sible for her to marry Piers — Piers, who like herself 
had lived in utter ignorance of the real truth, and 
who would, but for this revelation of Rosamond's, 
have remained in ignorance till it was too late. 

Happy it was for Mildred that she had within her 
the power to turn to One who pities as a father 
pities. Her faith stood her in good stead now ; by 
it she was enabled to fight a not unequal warfare,, 
and unlike those who only go to God in their sorest 
need, and forget Him at other times, times of peace 
and quietness, of pleasure and of joy, she found Him 
her dearest Friend, a sure Refuge. I think in these 
days when so much outward differences exist on 
what is called religion, when there is a heaping up 
of mere externals on the one side, and the terrible 
danger of stepping into indifference, which may be 
the downhill path to unbelief, on the other, it is good 
and refreshing to stop in the path of life and look 
at some who have grasped the great reality, whose 
faith is not only outside, whose religion is not a 
thing apart from themselves, but is the mainspring 
of action, the atmosphere in which they live nearer 
to God day by day. So beautiful are the lives of 
such that their memory comes to us like the fra- 
grance of a violet by the way side, or the song of a 
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thrush in the early dawn, which we scarcely notice, 
it may be, at the time, but recall tenderly in some 
wintry hour, when we are shut out from all the 
sights and secrets of the early spring and summer 
days which seem gone from us for ever. 

Mildred appeared ready dressed for Lady Fal- 
more*s party at the seven o'clock dinner. She was 
cheerful, and did her best to show her father that 
she was not the worse for her trip in the " Lota ;" 
and, except for the wistful sadness in her eyes, 
which his were always so quick to detect, there 
was nothing unusual about her. 

" She seems very well now, Roger," Aunt Susan 
said, when alone with her brother, before they all 
went into the adjoining room ; " she's never very 
strong — she was only tired and worn out, I think." 

Mr. Willoughby vouchsafed no reply, and the 
finely-cut lips seemed closed, as if never to open 
again. 

There were a good many people in Lady Fal- 
more's room that evening. All were full of interest 
about the cruise to Seaton, of which by this time 
every one in Torquay had heard. It had been, 
indeed, a favourite topic of conversation that day, 
and those who were really to see the principal actors 
in the "Lota's" hour of peril were looked upon with 
envy by others less fortunate. 

And what did these gather from their observa- 
tions } What was the general impression left upon 
the minds of Lady Falmore's guests? An old 
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dowager, who sat in a corner in the full-blown dig- 
nity of her position, as the representative in Torquay 
of one of the best families in Devonshire, remarked 
to her neighbour, a quiet, gray-haired clergyman, 
who had been wintering in Torquay for his health, 
that "that girl out of Eastshire was remarkably 
distinguished-looking, and she should imagine it 
would take a good many storms to upset her com- 
posure. It was really extraordinary, however, how 
coolly they all took it ; and Lord Falmore was not 
in the least ashamed of having endangered the lives 
of a dozen people. It provoked her to hear him 
and his friend, Mr. Trehayne, speak of it as an 
every-day thing, and ask if there was anything ex- 
traordinary in a stiff breeze getting up in Torbay ! 
And," added the good lady, nodding her head till the 
marabout feathers in her cap vibrated as if onwires — 
** it is a pity dear Lady Falmore takes it so lightly, 
too — she can't know what is said.*' 

"We are all of us more or less alike in this," said 
the quiet clergyman. " We never think our own 
affairs are gossiped about, though we gossip pretty 
freely about our neighbours' concerns. We fancy 
we escape, and hiding our heads in the sand, ostrich 
like, imagine we bury ourselves and our secrets, 
while the world goes by and laughs at our sim- 
plicity.*' 

"Well," said Mrs. Fordcastle, "you maybe right, 
Mr. Pearson ; but I cannot agree with you that we 
are all alike. Certainly poor dear Lady Falmore 
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always talks as if she thought we did not know how 
straitened they are, and how frightfully encumbered 
the Falmore estates have been for the last fifty 
years. There is nothing left for Louis but a rich 
marriage. That girl is an heiress, I hear,** noddii^ 
in the direction of Mildred, ''but she is already 
engaged to that young man, whose father is a man 
of some means : I believe that he picked it up in 
trade ; do you know ?" 

" I know nothing about him,** was the response ; 
"he seems to have a sufficiently good opinion of 
himself under that deprecating manner. How well 
that young lady in black sings." 

** Yes ; it is almost too bad to talk, I declare. 
You know who she is, don't you ? Her father was 
well known in Devonshire ; in fact, her mother is a 
distant relation of Lord Falmore ; they are as poor 
as rats, and she is a companion, or something of the 
sort — a self-possessed little person — look athernow." 

Mr. Pearson turned his head as he was desired, 
and saw Rosamond with her music in her hand, 
calmly receiving the praise which her last song had 
called forth. The two professional people who were 
l)rcscnt could not help joining in the applause, and 
yet there was not a trace of either pleasure or 
elation in Rosamond's manner. 

Evening dress was always becoming to Rosa- 
mond, and, like all dark people, she looked best by 
candlelight. 

Her black dress was relieved by bunches of silver 
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wheat, and they contrasted well with her raven 
hair. 

" Sing something else, please. Miss Kingsford," 
was heard from several of the guests. 

" If you will play my accompaniment," she said, 
turning to Mr. Sanders, the pianist, who stood by. 
" This song wants good playing." 

" I doubt if yours could be improved upon,** 
was the answer; "but I shall be most happy to 
try." 

The words and the song, with Lear's music, were 
little known then ; and, as Rosamond's voice thrilled 
through the room, the ordinary gossip, which gene- 
rally is the running accompaniment of music on 
occasions like these, was hushed. 

" Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eye. 
In looking o'er the pleasant autumn fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more." 

It is not too much to say that the hearers lis- 
tened breathlessly, and several people decided that 
they would call on the Leightons, and try to get 
this girl to sing at some afternoon tea or evening 
party. Mildred never moved or spoke when the 
song was finished. Others crowded round Rosa- 
mond, and praised, and thanked, and admired ; but 
she only saw Piers, as he had stood spell-bound by 
the song and the singer. 

" It will be easy for him," she said to herself, in 

16 
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the depths of her unselfish, womanly heart. " I 
ought to be glad. It ought to make it easier for 
me. 

"Father," she said, gently touching Mr. Wil- 
loughby's arm, " I am tired, and will say Good- 
night, but do not notice my going away, please." 

She was moving quietly from the room, she 
thought unperceived, but Lord Falmore followed 
her, and the next moment he was standing by her 
side in the wide corridor of the hotel. He had 
been looking at her all the evening, and he had 
read the story to which other eyes seemed blind. 
There was something chivalrous and almost tender 
in his manner as he said, 

" I am afraid you are very tired. Let me bring 
you an ice here, and then come back. Do not let 
us lose you so soon." 

" Please let me go," she said, looking up at him 
with her sweet eyes. " I am very tired, and " 

" I won't be so selfish as to wish you to stay. I 
will tell my mother the reason. Good-night." 

She answered him with a sad smile, and left him. 

The party did not separate till twelve o'clock, 
and for an hour or more, Mildred heard at inter- 
vals the tones of Rosamond's rich, full voice, and 
could see again before her Piers as he listened, and 
there was ever the sorrowful refrain in her heart, 

" The days that are no more." 
Sunday morning rose calm and bright, and Mil- 
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dred was up early, and on her way to the new 
<:hurch close to the Abbey Hotel. There she went 
to gather her strength, and to put on her armour ; 
and as she walked quietly homewards about nine 
o'clock, the storm within, like the storm without, 
seemed hushed by the voice of the great Peace- 
maker. 

The sea lay at rest after its late tumult, sighing 
a little, fitfully, like a child that sleeps after a 
stormy fit of passion, and, dreaming of his mother's 
words of forgiveness, yet feels his heart throb with 
the remembrance of his fault. The clouds were all 
driven away westward as the sun came up from 
the east, its brightness yet veiled and shadowy at 
times, but breaking ever and anon into lines of sil- 
very light upon the water, touching the green 
slopes of the heights above the bay with emerald 
green, and throwing soft and tender flickerings 
-upon the sails of the ships, standing out to sea 
from the harbour of Brixham after two days of 
refuge from the storm, now over and gone. 

Mildred allowed Sunday to be a day of rest, and 
it passed quietly and tranquilly. She was made 
happy by her father proposing to go to church with 
her in the evening. Pier^ came, too, and Aunt 
Susan ; and as they went back to the hotel to- 
gether under the stars, which were throbbing with 
intense brilliancy in the deep blue sky, the sting 
and bitterness of her trouble seemed softened. 
What sting or bitterness is there which He who 

1 6 — 2 
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knows us all in the very most secret workings of 
our hearts, will not soften, if only we ask Him to 
do so ? It was not so with Piers. He was bur- 
dened with a secret sense of disloyalty and infirmity 
of purpose, and he said very little, and that little 
was constrained and cold. 

" I shall be away all to-morrow," he said, " and 
shall only return just in time for the ball on Tues- 
day evening. Belfield wants me to be at a party 
they give at his place to-morrow. It's a bore ; but 
I see I am in for it." 

** You are going back with him on Wednesday,, 
are you not ?' Mildred asked. 

" Yes, I suppose so. And then Trehayne has 
asked me to look him up at his brother's house. 
So I am a popular person, it seems, in Devonshire." 

" Is that anything new .?" she asked, with some- 
thing of her old quiet playfulness. 

" Humph ! I don't know. Rosamond and my 
father are off to Exeter to-morrow. So," he added,^ 
with some difficulty, " I dare say you will see my 
poor mother. She is neglected, I fancy, while we 
are all running wild after yachts, and lords, and 
mines, and humbug." 

" I will be sure to be with your mother as much 
as possible. Good-night, Piers." 

Never had her voice been more gentle and more 
loving. A little sob was in her throat, but she 
fought it down, and said again, 

" God bless you, Piers — dear Piers, good-bye." 
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He caught her hand, and held it fast. Some 
thrill of remorse, regret, and pain, held him silent. 

" Good-night," she said again, and " Good-bye," 
and that was their real farewell. 

Aunt Susan had poured out tea when Mildred 
went into the drawing-room, and Mr. Willoughby 
was lying back in his arm-chair. 

" There is a note for you, dear, from Lady Fal- 
more. I think she has been in bed all day. It is 
•dreadful for an old woman to be so given over to 
pleasure. A party on Saturday night, too ! What 
■does she say ?" 

" It is only," Mildred said, glancing over the little 
scented three-cornered note, " to ask me to go into 
her room to sit with her if I can. Lord Falmore is 
gone away to-day, and she is dull. I ought to have 
remembered she was alone, and gone to inquire for 
her." 

Mildred drank a cup of tea, and then went to 
Lady Falmore's room, whom she found arrayed in 
the most elaborate nightcap and embroidered dress- 
ing-gown, sitting up in a chair by the fire. 

" My dear, Louis told me you were ill last night, 
•come here, and let me look. Yes, you are pale, 
and I am not surprised. There is nothing wrong, 
is there, my dear ? I don't like that little syren 
-with those dark eyes. I hope there is no mischief 
brewing; but, my dear, if there should be — ^well, it 
might be better for some one I know," and Lady 
JFalmore patted Mildred's cheek with her hand. 

Mildred made no answer to this, but there was 
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something about her which forbad Lady Falmore to 
pursue the subject, for some gentle. people raise a 
sort of barrier which impertinence or badinage do 
not dare to cross. 

Lady Falmore talked on for some time, and with 
the assurance that she felt all the better for Mil- 
dred^s visit, she bid her good-night, when the clock 
struck ten. 

On her return to the drawing-room Mildred found 
her father alone. Aunt Susan was tired and had 
gone to bed. 

The time had come at last, and yet it was in the 
most calm and every-day voice that Mildred said, 
as she knelt down by her father's chair — 

" Father, will you tell me whether my mother 
was different to other people — ^whether she was 
unfit to take care of herself.^ You know what I 
mean, dear father.*' 

Mr. Willoughby started as if he had been struck 
by a heavy blow. 

" What do you say ?*' he asked ; " what has put 
such an absurd idea into your head ? Who has 
dared — is it," he went on, his eyes flashing, " is it 
that Vicar at Thorpe Bishop who has put such a 
notion in your head } If it is, with all his cant and 
nonsense, I will let him know my mind." 

"No, father, it was not Mr. Templer — do not 
be angry ; but I have heard something about my 
mother, and I wish you to tell me, dear father, if it is. 
true. I must have an answer," she went on ; " you. 
will not refuse me — ^you will tell me the truth." 
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" I ask you who has dared to talk to you of such 
a thing ?" said Mr. Willoughby. " Nonsense, my 
dear," he went on, trying to assume a careless 
manner ; ** go to bed and forget it." 

But Mildred was not to be put off. " Is there 
no foundation for the report ? Is it false or true .?" 
Her voice was firm, and her father felt that she 
was determined. He looked down at her, and met 
her pure, truthful eyes, in which lay her chief like- 
ness to her dead mother. So had she knelt again 
and again ; so had she looked up at him in the 
days that were no more. "I must know, dear 
father," she repeated, " for my own sake — for every 
one's sake — is what I have heard true .?" 

And the iron will and resolution suddenly failed 
him ; Mr. Willoughby's voice trembled, and he 
could not dissemble any longer. " My child, your 
mother was an angel, but I broke her heart, and 
sorrow developed what happiness, perhaps, would 
have kept back. Her gentle spirit could not brook 
what I laid upon it, and she went what is called 
out of her mind." 

" Does Piers know this, papa ?" 

" Piers Leighton ? — No, certainly not ; he need 
never know it." 

" Papa — father — he must know at once." 

" My dear, perhaps you look at it too seriously. 
His father knows — even his mother has in part 
been told of it — but they see in the unhappy 
malady from which your mother suffered no kind 
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of hindrance to their son^s marriage. The thing is 
manifestly absurd." 

" Would it pain you, father, too much to tell me 
everything.? We are alone now and quiet, and 
when I have heard the whole truth from you I will, 
if you wish, promise never to talk of it again.'* 

The calm voice and manner reassured Mr. Wil- 
loughby. The thought struck him, why had he 
not sooner trusted her ? — why had he concealed 
the story from her? All through her childhood 
and girlhood had it not been his one aim and care 
to keep her in ignorance, to secure her from the 
least suspicion of the truth ? Had he not done it 
for the best ? It had been told him that his wife, 
knowing of the hereditary malady in her family, 
had been injured by it, and the religious depression 
under which she suffered had been aggravated by 
the knowledge which had preyed on her sensitive 
mind, and haunted her. 

I think the great dread that troubled him was, 
lest by any harshness or severity he should crush 
his daughter's spirit, and there should be a repe- 
tition of the sorrow of his early manhood to darken 
the evening of his days. But he entirely miscalcu- 
lated the strength of Mildred's nature; gentle, 
yielding, quiet, and tender, she could be firm and 
steadfast when the need arose. Like many another 
woman, she could have been faithful unto death 
when any great principle was at stake, though in 
things of little importance she could and did always 
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bend to the will of those she loved. Piers had 
found this to be true, and with the perversity 
which we often see in men, he preferred the little 
resistance and asperities of Rosamond to the un- 
failing acquiescence of Mildred. It was thus that 
her society had a flavour and zest about it for his 
facile nature which first attracted him, and then 
proved the most powerful weapon Rosamond could 
have wielded in bringing him to give up everything 
for her sake. 

There had been a pause of some minutes. The 
blinds were not drawn down, and the bay lighted by 
the moon, now lately risen, lay before the window. 
The pathway of glory which the moon made 
seemed to stretch out indefinitely, and when at last 
it was merged in the deep shadowy blue of the 
horizon, it seemed still to be leading out beyond 
the sight of those whose eyes followed it, to a land 
of peace which was very far off. 

Presently Mildred spoke again, laying her head 
against her father's arm, and taking his hand in 
hers, " I should like to know everything, please ; 
there will never be a better time than this, dear 
father." 

Somehow there seemed now to spring up a sym- 
pathy between father and child, never known before. 

" My dear one," he began, " I have done all for 
the best, will you believe this ?" 

" Of course I believe it, papa. Oh ! don't be un- 
happy, we have still each other left to love." 
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He understood her, and drew her closer. No one 
knew what it cost him to put into words the history 
of the past, which was seldom absent from his 
thoughts. 

"She was very young — your dear mother was 
very young, Mildred. I had as you know been 
married before, it was a marriage — more of con- 
venience than inclination — ^we were happy, however^ 
and I was desolate when I lost my wife. 

" Then I went abroad and met my poor darling, 
and for many months she was to me as an angel of 
consolation. I had known her family, being dis- 
tantly connected with it, for years, and I had heard,, 
but never heeded, that some of them had* been 
peculiar. In every case it seemed to be religion 
that sealed their fate. There is a tradition that one 
of them, Agatha Le Blanquifere, died of the sorrow 
caused by her parents forcing her to marry a gay 
cavalier of the court of Charles II., when her heart 
was wholly given to the quiet religious life of the Pu- 
ritans. Melancholy seized her, and she pined away 
her life, neglected and alone in a dreary country 
house in Suffolk. Her story is still told there, when 
the ruins of the place are shown ; of course they say 
* her ghost haunts it.' 

"The Le Blanqui^rescame over to England, at the 
time of the massacre of the Huguenots, and were 
firm always to the faith for which so many perished 
in those times. The religious element was there- 
fore strongly developed in your mother's ancestry. 
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We were distantly related, as you know ; my name 
comes to me from an intermarriage with a younger 
branch, somewhere at the end of the last century/* 

Mr. Willoughby seemed to dwell on all these 
preliminary details, dreading to come to the parti- 
culars for which his daughter asked. 

He stopped, and again there was silence, un- 
broken save by the sighing of the wind, and the 
distant chime of the wttves which fell in low monoto- 
nous cadence. Mildred's lips pressed again the hand 
which held her close, seemed to ask him to go on. 

" When we were abroad we met some fanatical 
people, who got a hold on your mother's mind; they 
taught her that all the demands of her position as 
my wife, were sins. When we came home to Erne 
Lodge a few months before your birth, these mor- 
bid fancies seemed to develop. She rebelled 
against my wishes, walked into Ernchester to some 
religious meeting alone, when I had refused to let 
her have the carriage. She would not wear any of 
the dresses, or jewels, which were a part of her 
wedding outfit, but, poor child, persisted in dressing 
in ugly drab gowns ; and it vexed me and irritated 
me. 

" I don't think I can tell you many more details^ 
my child. But amidst it all she was ever gentle and 
sweet to me. She would plead hard, poor darling, 
to be allowed to go to some of her meetings or 
churches ; though she never actually disobeyed me 
but once. I would not let any of her friends, whom 
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I thought SO mischievous, see her. She pined and 
faded before my eyes. Just before your birth she 
became incoherent and wandering, would not eat, 
<ind her health gave way. Then you were born, and 
I do not think she ever had a lucid interval again ; 
she shuddered at my presence, and it was at last 
thought best to take her from me. When you were 
six months old, she left Erne Lodge, never to return. 
I shut it up, and we did not live there again till you 
were just four years old." 

" How long did my mother live ?" Mildred 
asked. 

" She died on the third anniversary of your birth. 
I was with her. Thank God there was a gleam of 
consciousness at the last ; she called me by my 
name, and asked me if I heard the music ? It was 
the music of the Angels, she said. My ears were not 
worthy to hear it, and never will be. Now that is all. 
You will understand why all religious cant is hateful 
to me, and why I have tried to guard you from it. 
But I have not been hsjcd — not very hard to you, 
my darling." 

" No, oh ! no, father ; but I am glad, so glad, I 
know everything, now we shall be happy together, 
much happier than we have ever been before." 

" But, Mildred, that there can be any possible 
objection to your marriage with Piers, I will not 
allow." 

" I shall tell him the truth," she answered, " and 
tell him also that I leave him free." 
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She spoke firmly and decidedly, and went on, in 
a tone which sent a sharp pain to her father's 
heart. 

" I do not think it will be a grief to Piers, papa ; 
so it makes it in one way easier for me. Good- 
night, dearest father." She rose quietly, and with a 
kiss upon his forehead was leaving him when he said,. 

" One word more, Mildred — who after the long 
lapse of years has told you what I have carefully 
kept from you ? Who has dared to meddle with 
my affairs thus ?'* 

" That, dear father, is a question you must not ask 
me. I cannot answer it. Dear father," she con- 
tinued, "do not be afraid for me, I have help that 
will not fail me. Without it I could not talk to you 
as I do now. You must never say that religion has 
made me sad and melancholy. What should I do- 
without it now ? One day, father, you too will find,. 
I know you will, that there is nothing in the world 
like Faith in our dear Lord. He is such a very 
real help in all trouble." 

Again and again Mr. Willoughby felt her soft 
kisses on his cheek and brow, and in another 
moment he was alone. 

Alone with his own thoughts, and I think for the 
first time in all these years that had succeeded 
his wife's death, it flashed upon him, that it was 
not religion but his stern relentless opposition to 
it, which had developed the latent malady in his 
young wife. True, injudicious hands had marred 
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the work, true that in the reaction of those days 
from indifference and dry forms, and worldly cold- 
ness, there was much undue excitement, and en- 
thusiasm about preachers and meetings, and the 
thundering forth of prophetical dogmas, which 
caught the young and ardent spirit seeking for 
God, as externals and excitement of another kind 
are wont to catch it now. But what if he had 
gently met her zeal with tenderness and sympathy, 
what if he had been lenient and had entered into 
his wife's feelings instead of roughly thrusting the 
subject from him, forbidding her to discuss it, nay 
treating it as a whim — mere words, and folly — 
would the end have been what it was ? 

A terrible question this was for him to answer ; 
for that fair sweet wife of his early years had been, 
and ever was dearer to him than all beside, except 
the child she had left behind her, to make her way 
over the waves of this troublesome world ; the child 
who had now so quietly and gently accepted her 
fate, and stricken as she was, could yet hold fast 
her faith, the faith which she told him truly was like 
nothing else in all the world. 



CHAPTER XL 

HOME ONCE MORE. 

" La vie ne peut jamais etre tout k fait heureuse, parce qu'elle 
n'est pas le ciel, ni tout k fait malheureuse, parce qu'elle en 
est le chemin.'' — Eugenie de la Ferronays. 

It was the last ball of the season at Torquay, and 
it was well attended, not only by the actual resi- 
dents and visitors, but by several of the county 
families, who came from several places in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Take a large gathering of people at any time, 
and under any circumstances, and, to all outward 
seeming, each one is equally intent on the matter 
in hand — let it be dancing, dining, music, or croquet. 
But how different is the inner and real life of most 
of us to the superficial life which we present to each 
other. 

To a certain extent this is well. It would not do 
for us to bear about our troubles, and anxieties, 
and pains, and fears, as knights wore a badge upon 
their sleeve in the days of old. We do well to let our 
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own hearts alone know their bitterness. If we cannot 
hide it from curious and unsympathising eyes, we 
should not come forth to have it canvassed and 
discussed by what we commonly call the world. 

The world — the little world in the assembly 
rooms at Torquay — ^was very well pleased with 
itself that night. The band was so good, the guests 
so select, the dresses so pretty I 

There was a goodly sprinkling of the magnates 
of the county, as well as of the residents and visitors 
at Torquay. 

These first were graciously pleased to admit that 
Mr. Willoughby was a distinguished-looking person, 
that his daughter was beautiful, only a little too 
quiet, and that the Mr. Leighton, to whom she was 
engaged, was a very pleasant and gentleman-like 
young man. Even the elder Mr. Leighton passed 
fairly well in a crowd like this, and he was able to 
discuss geology with a savaftt of the neighbourhood, 
and show a proper amount of interest in Kent's 
cavern, which, as every one knows, or ought to know, 
is the crown and glory of Devonshire worthies who 
are addicted to antediluvian remains and flint spear- 
heads. 

There was no trace visible to careless observers, in 
Mildred's calm, pure face, of recent conflict ; nothing 
to show that with her own hands she had that day 
severed the tie between herself and Piers, and that 
the dream of years had vanished into thin air. 

His reply to her note, which he had found on his 
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return from his walk, had been what she had 
expected. 

It was best, he thought, to accept her decree, 
and though he could not understand how it was 
that what she told him of her mother had been so 
carefully and unwisely kept from them both, he 
felt that she was the best judge, and bowed to her 
decision. 

" She was always right," he had said in conclusion, 
" and he hoped they might still be dear friends, as 
they had been all their lives." 

There was no attempt made to alter what she 
had decided, but, as she said to her father when 
she put Piers* reply into his hands — 

" It is so much the easier for me." 

She thought so, poor child ! and in one way she 
was right ; but, nevertheless, the words, as she read 
and re-read them, were like a hand of ice laid upon 
the warm springs of her loving heart. 

"You would rather I went to the ball, dear 
father," she had said, "and that nothing of this 
should be known by anyone till we are safe at Erne 
Lodge again." 

She understood her father so well — it was what 
he wished, though he could hardly have asked it 
of her. And when he saw how calmly she met all 
that lay before her, he was inexpressibly relieved 
and comforted. Henceforth it was her aim to do 
all that she could to soften his regret, and make 
him, as she said, "happy about her." 

17 
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But she had many trying ordeals to pass through, 
and when Mr. Leighton, threading his way through 
the crowd in the ball-room, approached her in a 
half obsequious and half deprecating manner, and 
asked her if she would sit out the next dance with 
him, she knew what was coming. But she took his 
arm, and moved away with him to one of the small 
ante-rooms which had been fitted up for weary 
dowagers and tired fathers ; and there, on a sofa 
covered with the inevitable red Utrecht velvet, she 
listened to what he had to say. 

"Really, it was wholly impossible for him to 
express what he felt when he heard from Piers that 
she desired to put an end to their engagement. He 
Qould not believe it — he entreated her to pause — 
he besought her to reconsider what she had said to 
Piers 1" 

If Piers had used such entreaties ! — if he had been 
only half as much in earnest ! 

But Mildred did not know how many things were 
involved in the decision ; to her it was simply a 
matter of right and wrong. To conceal from Piers 
that, in the eyes of many, there was a barrier to the 
fulfilment of their engagement would have been a 
sin. To tell him, and leave him free, was the 
plainest duty. There are no doublings and windings 
in natures like Mildred's ; no by-ways where incli- 
nation lurks and whispers that there are many 
paths, all leading to the right end at last. There 
are no soft, illusory voices to chant a song of peace 
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when there is no peace. Simple and straight- 
forward souls look onwards, and follow the footsteps 
of their guide with a singleness of purpose which 
makes their thorny path less painful, and the pro- 
mise is to them abundantly fulfilled, for rough 
places are often made smooth. 

In Mr. Leighton's mind, even while he had been 
talking geology, and discussing bones and fossils, 
and saying soft and flattering things to Lord Fal- 
more and his mother, and even trying to ingratiate 
himself with that most impenetrable Mr. Trehayne, 
there had been a continual cogitation in his mind 
about the unfortunate line which Mildred Wil- 
loughby had taken up. 

Truth to tell, the last meeting of the shareholders 
in the Vectis Mine had been a little disturbed, by a 
cloud scarcely bigger than a man's hand. But 
many such clouds had developed into storms which 
had swept away prospects as fair as those which 
the Vectis had, apparently, before her. The en- 
gineer had hinted that the vein might not be as 
exhaustless as he had hoped. A good deal hung 
on that hope, and but for Mr. Leighton's timely 
help in the way he put the case and allayed all 
fears, the shares might have gone down on the spot. 
But so persuasive was his eloquence, that the meet- 
ing broke up, believing that there never was a mine 
so productive or so promising as the Vectis, and 
that it was their duty to get all their friends and 
neighbours to buy shares. Nevertheless, Mr. 
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Leighton was far from feeling secure himself, and 
this little misunderstanding between his son and 
Mildred was really an addition to his anxieties. If, 
by any chance, the Veotis should not prosper, it 
would be awkward for him in every way, but par- 
ticularly so if Mildred was not Piers' wife. Clearly, 
it was now his part to direct his energies to make 
things straight between them. 

'* The little misunderstanding will, I trust, pass- 
away," he said. " I cannot believe otherwise." 

Mildred turned her clear, truthful eyes upon him, 
and said, 

"There is no misunderstanding, Mr. Leighton^ 
Both Piers and I ought to have known sooner the 
history of the past. It was false kindness to hide 
it from us. I believe," she said, and her lip quivered, 
" even my father thinks so now. I am very sorry 
for the trouble which has arisen — very sorry — ^but," 
she said, recovering her firmness, " I know I am 
right, and," she added, in a lower voice, "Piers 
himself thinks so." 

Mr. Leighton was very near indulging in a ges- 
ture of impatience ; but he repressed it, as he com- 
monly did all natural expression of feeling. 

" My dear Mildred, I am going to speak can- 
didly. That story of the past to which you refer 
is absolutely a chimera. A religious gloom, caused 
by bodily circumstances, has grown into a moun- 
tain. Your mother's case is only one of a thousand 
precisely similar, and I do marvel that any one can 
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for a moment speak of it as they would of — ^pardon 
the ugly sounding word — of hereditary madness." 

Mildred winced, and involuntarily drew further 
away from Mr. Leighton when she said, 

"I would rather not say any more about it, 
please, except that Piers himself is satisfied, and 
that we shall in time, I hope, think of each other 
as a brother and sister should think. Our carriage 
must be here," she said, " perhaps you will kindly 
inquire ?" 

" It is early yet,*' he said, in a forced tone, and 
then he added, " Allow me to ask one question more. 
Will you tell me from whom you heard this almost 
forgotten story of a sorrow that is so long past. I 
think we have a right to ask that question." 

" And I must decidedly refuse to answer it," Mil- 
dred said, moving away, and for the first time she was 
-aware that Rosamond was near her, and was seated 
with Piers on an ottoiiian almost within hearing. 

There was no doubt, from the expression of her 
face, that she had heard the last firm and dignified 
reply to Mr. Leighton. So firm and so dignified 
that he made no attempt to say another word. 
Some sense of the nobility and steadfastness of Mil- 
dred's nature came over her, and there was in her 
dark eyes a look of mingled admiration and re- 
morse, which made Piers say, 

" You are not repenting, Rosamond.'' 

Ah, he did not know, would never know, how 
^dishonest she had been in thought and deed. 
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''No," she said, "but I see a storm brewing. 
Your father's wrath will not easily be appeased 
when he finds out the whole truth. I shall have to 
betake myself to that cheerful little house in Alma 
Terrace, at Exeter, till the worst of it is over. But 
Piers," she said, and I think she was in earnest, " I 
have heard you say Mildred was too good for you. 
Do you know I think I am too bad." 

" I am afraid that isn't possible," he said, with a 
laugh, which was not very real. " I know this, that 
if you had a hundred thousand pounds, every one 
would say you were the woman in all the world to- 
make something of me. I shouldn't wonder if you 
do, even now," he added. " But I wanted to tell 
you that I wish to avoid a blow-up with my father, 
and a scene with my poor mother, so I think I 
shall take myself off for a few months to Rome, or 
Jericho, it does not much matter which, then when 
I come home, the sky will be clear, and we shall 
find it easy to bring round other people to our way 
of thinking. You can trust me, Rosamond." 

" Yes," she said, " I suppose so." 

" I don't think you do trust me," he said, with 
something like a sigh ; " but I don't deserve it." 

From the door leading into the ante-room, Mr.. 
Leighton was watching his son and Rosamond,, 
though they did not know it. The veil seemed 
suddenly taken from his eyes, and he instantly took 
his resolution. 
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' Whatever Piers did, it should not be this, and he 
felt humbled and ashamed that he had been for 
once outwitted. But who could have supposed it 
possible, that Piers should have taken such a fancy 
into his head. A plain, penniless girl, was it for 
her sake that he was so willing to give up the 
beautiful woman whose appearance in that room 
this evening had made quite a sensation ? But was 
Rosamond plain ? As Mr. Leighton looked at her 
at that moment she seemed transfigured. The sil- 
ver wheat shining in her dark hair, her eyes bright 
and lustrous, her small figure lithe and graceful in 
its movements, her conversation, as he knew, 
brilliant, her powers in every way far above the 
average of women. We all make mistakes some- 
times. The most cautious and wary are not exempt 
from failures, and not every plot is a success. 

But to a man like Mr. Leighton, to find a 
cherished scheme defeated — by an act of his own 
too, for he had himself brought Rosamond to 
Blandford — was a very bitter mortification. 

Nevertheless, to so skilled a tactician, it was not 
difficult to hide what he felt. His manner to 
Rosamond was not changed, his voice bland and 
low-toned as ever, when he came up to her and 
suggested that perhaps it would be as well to think 
of leaving the ball early, on Mrs. Leighton's ac- 
count. And, as the carriage took him and his son 
and Rosamond to the hotel, he talked of in- 
different matters, and no one would have guessed 
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that anything was pressing particularly upon his 
mind. 

It was all arranged as Piers had wished. He 
started for a long foreign tour the day before Mil- 
dred and her father returned to Erne Lodge ; and , 
when the spring was more advanced Mrs. Leighton 
and Rosamond were to follow into Eastshire. 
Poor Mrs. Leighton was tearful and sorrowful to a 
certain extent; but, like all invalids, she cared 
most for those who conduced most to her comfort 
Rosamond was become necessary to her, and, as 
long as she had her to minister to her, amuse her» 
read and sing to her, she was content to remain at 
Torquay. 

It was a great blow at first to hear that Piers' 
engagement to Mildred was at an end, but almost 
greater to part with him, her darling and her idol, 
for six months. 

" Perhaps," Mrs. Leighton said one day, " Piers 
would at last marry some one who suited him better, 
for, as she had said long ago, she had always feared 
Mildred was too quiet and gentle really to prove the 
right wife for him. Then, of course, the melancholy 
state in which her poor mother had died, was a great, 
a very great objection. James would never acknow- 
ledge it, and would never listen to. her when she had 
said so. He never did listen to her, or consult her. It 
was always the same. Her opinion was never asked. 
And then Piers had seemed to be so happy, and to 
be in love with Mildred. So it was not for her to 
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interfere. Dear, sweet Mildred ! But I don*t think 
she is broken-hearted, do you, Rosamond ?" 

Rosamond, thus appealed to, raised her head 
from the book she had been reading when Mrs. 
Leighton broke out into this lament, and said, 

" Hearts don't break ; that is an old-fashioned 
idea." 

" Yes, that is true, or I think mine would have 
broken long ago — utter neglect, and indifference, 
and coldness — except from my poor dear boy ; and 
now he is taken from me, and " 

Tears stopped Mrs. Leighton for a moment, and 
then she said suddenly : 

" Have you any idea, Rosamond, how dear Mil- 
dred got hold of this secret about her poor mother ? 
I can't imagine how it could be. I have asked 
her, and Mr. Leighton has asked her, and her 
father, and poor Susan Willoughby, too, but not a 
word can we get. I cannot understand it. Mr. Wil- 
loughby was very angry with poor Susan, at first, 
for she confessed she had given Mr. Templer a hint 
about it, the Vicar at. Thorpe Bishop, you know. 
Mr. Willoughby was dreadfully angry, and it is 
trying to him, poor man, that after so many years 
the truth should be known. I hope Piers will 
write from Paris as he promised. I don't know 
how I shall get through the next six months, for if 
he goes on to the East we shall not see him till 
Michaelmas. You think his arm is quite well now, 
don't you, Rosamond ?" 
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*' Yes/' was the reply, " quite well, though not 
as strong as the other, perhaps. Shall I go on 
reading T 

''Thank you, dear, yes. I don't know how I 
shall be able to get on without you, when you pay 
your mother a visit ; but I think it is right you 
should do so." 

*' I will give it up if you wish," was the quick 
reply ; and then she added, " I daresay Mary would 
like very much to come here for a day or two while 
I am at Exeter." 

'' Very well, arrange it so then, my dear, only do 
not be longer away than you can help — though of 
course it is natural that you should want to see 
your mother." 

It was done as Rosamond had wished and in- 
tended, and she took up her abode for a week in 
her mother's little home, while Mary, pleased with 
the rest and change, was delighted to take her 
place at Murphy's Hotel. 

Back once more in the old life of poverty and 
mean surroundings, and any misgivings that had 
troubled Rosamond were swept away. 

The little narrow passage, when the door opened,, 
with the shabby floor-cloth brought from the Vica- 
rage ; the small close dining-room, where the little 
Klsminstcr girl, who helped their old servant, was 
laying the cloth for dinner, her little brothers rushing 
in with dirty hands and rough heads, from school, 
her mother's worn anxious face, as she came to 
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the head of the steep staircase to meet Rosamond, 
in her rusty brown crape, and her widow's cap less 
spotless than it might have been, gave Rosamond 
a thrill of real and hearty satisfaction that at least 
such a life as this was not before her. 

Little Maude, with her dark hair lying in masses 
over the white pinafore, which showed the rim of 
her black frock round it, was the only bright 
picture in the house. Rosamond's glance round the 
little drawing-room seemed to express a great deal. 

" It is a pity Mary has not more idea of how 
things should look," she said. " That table is so 
much too large for this room, and must be put to* 
the side at once." 

And suiting the action to the word, Rosamond 
gave the offending table a vigorous push. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Kingsford, " I dare say it all 
looks very different to what you are accustomed ta 
now. But I am often dreadfully afraid that I shall 
never make two ends meet and " 

"Well," said Rosamond, "I am very sorry^ 
mother, but I cannot do more than I have done. 
I had better take off my hat. I suppose I am to 
have Mary's room." 

" Yes," said Maude, " and you are to sleep with 
me, Rosamond ; and do you know you'll have to 
brush my hair and dress me ? Mary said so. And 
you'll have to be down so early, to get the boys, 
off to school, and you'll have to teach me and Guy 
while Bobbie and Charlie are at school." 
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" WhsLt a delightful prospect ! Well, I shall give 
you a holiday, Maudie, and let you and Guy off 
your lessons." 

"Did Mary seem happy when you left her, 
Rosamond ?" asked Mrs. Kingsford. 

" Happy ! I should think so. She has quite won 
Mrs. Leighton's heart, and I am almost afraid she 
will cut me out" 

" Here's a letter for you, Rosamond," said 
Charlie, scampering up the narrow stairs. " A big 
letter, too." 

How very odd!" exclaimed Mrs. Kingsford, 
and a foreign letter, is it not ? Who can it be 
from, Rosamond ?" 

" It is from a friend of mine who is in Paris, I 
believe," Rosamond answered, with just the very 
slightest change in her voice. " Now then, Maudie, 
show me my room." 

" Yes, and make haste," said Charlie, " or we shall 
be late for school ; it is ever so much past one 
o'clock now. I have carried up your little black 
box, Rosamond, do make haste." 

Charlie had, as we know, no particle of shyness in 
his composition, and he showed no respect for Rosa- 
mond or her new dignities. His little brothers 
stood more in awe of their lister, who was as a 
stranger to them after four months* absence, and 
had an air and bearing about her at all times so dif- 
ferent to Mary's. They stood together at the door 
peeping in like little intruders, not sure of their re- 
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ception, and scuttled off when Rosamond passed 
them to follow Maude to her room. 

Once or twice during her visit Mrs. Kingsford 
ventured to refer to the Paris letter ; it excited her 
curiosity, and if poor Harry Travers had not been 
lost in the Arctic expedition, Mrs. Kingsford would 
have been inclined to think the letter had been sent 
by him. There had never been any sympathy or 
confidence between this mother and daughter, and 
yet there are few hearts so callous or so crusted 
over by the dust of the world's highways that they 
will not respond to the touch of a mother's hand 
when the strength of that holiest tie asserts itself. 

" When shall I see you again, Rosamond ?" her 
mother said, as she kissed her in her room on the 
last night of her visit, while little Maude slept peace- 
fully in the small iron bed ; " when will you come 
home again r 

" I don't know ; not for a long time, I expect ;, 
and you have no room for me here." 

" We can always make room for you, dear," said 
her mother, sadly ; " I hope all things are as youf 
wish, dear. You are happy, Rosamond ?" 

" Yes," said Rosamond, " but I hope to be happier 
yet." 

" That letter, Rosamond," her mother said in a 
half-pleading, half-apologetic voice ; " it was sa 
strange it should be addressed to you here, so few 
people know where we are ; but I suppose your 
friend knew that you were coming here this week.. 
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I can't help thinking about it, for it puzzles me, 
though of course " 

Rosamond stood before the little dressing-table 
while her mother spoke, playing with a chain of jet 
beads to which a cross was hanging. 

" Your dear father understood you better than I 
do, I know ; but I hope, dear, if anything troubles 
you, or you are in any difficulty, you will come to 
me ; there is no love like that of a mother's after 
all." 

Mrs. Kingsford was sitting on a low stool close 
to the table where Rosamond stood. Memories of 
her childhood swept over her, and a pang of remorse 
and a longing for those vanished days sent a short 
sharp pain through her. She put her arms suddenly 
round her mother's neck, and laid her head on her 
shoulder, and it was as if the barrier between them 
was broken down. For a minute mother and 
daughter held each other close, and their tears fell 
fast. Rosamond was the first to recover herself, 
and suddenly disengaging herself, she said, 

" Come, mother, we must not be sentimental ; I 
could never be half as useful to you as Mary is ; we 
settled that long ago. When I am rich, dear mother, 
I shall let you all share my prosperity, depend upon 
it. Now, I am sure Mary would not approve of 
your staying up so late. Good-night." 

Mrs. Kingsford went slowly and sadly to her 
room, her heart oppressed with the sense that she 
did not understand Rosamond ; but it was nothing 
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new, and with a hopeless feeling that whatever 
happened she was too powerless to influence her 
daughter, Mrs. Kingsford, after wetting her pillow 
with her tears, fell asleep. But it was long, very 
long, before Rosamond slept. There were times when 
she hated herself for her dishonourable actions ; and 
now, as she looked at her little sister in her pure 
innocent slumber, all that was better in her nature 
asserted itself. Even Piers' letter failed to comfort 
her ; her plan of receiving it had fully answered, but 
how contemptible it was to plot and scheme in this 
way. Why, then, had she done it ? 

Truly we are the slaves of self and sin; and until we 
are freed from the hard bondage by the hand of Him 
who has redeemed us, there is no security for us, 
and yet we are all so wont to avoid acknowledging 
honestly what is the cause of much that jars and 
distresses us in daily life. We see the laws of God 
and man openly violated ; we see the poor ignorant 
and tempted ones falling into the countless snares 
which lie around them, and we admit that these 
indeed are the heathen of our Christian country, 
who need to be taught and brought to the great 
Healer. But what about the insincerities and false- 
hoods, the roughness and violence of temper, the 
selfishness and the vanity which mar and spoil the 
home life which God would fain have so lovely and 
beautiful. We are slow to confess what is indeed 
the truth — that it is only the living earnest principle 
of Christian love, and Christian faith and practice, 
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which can keep our household fire burning pure and 
bright ; for Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three, 
like the mystic virgins of ancient times, replenish 
it day and night from an exhaustless store, which 
faileth not 

"So you really are coming to London after 
Easter, Louis, this year ; but I wish you would give 
up that yacht" 

Lord Falmore was lounging on the back of a 
chair in the drawing-room of the Abbey Hotel, 
looking out on the sea. It was a fine, sweet, spring 
morning, giving promise of continuance. His eyes 
were upon the " Lota," making her first little trial 
cruise after her troubles in the bay. 

" On the contrary," Lord Falmore answered, " I 
feel very much inclined to set off in the 'Lota* 
for an indefinite period." 

" Why, Louis, a minute ago you said you would 
come to Cadogan Place with me." 

" Did I ? Well, that may be my dutiful intention, 
though the other is my inclination." 

"I had a few lines from that sweet creature^ 
Mildred Willoughby, this morning. Perhaps you 
would like to see the letter." 

Lord Falmore turned in his languid fashion, and 
held out his hand for the note. His mother watched 
him as he read it, earnestly and curiously. 

" She is a very nice, dear girl, Louis, and I am 
sure it is a good thing she has broken off her en« 
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gagement to that young man. She is worthy of bet- 
ter things, Louis. As to the story of the madness 
in her mother's family, and all that, I think nothing 
of it Why, I believe there was a touch of it in a 
branch of the Falmores, and what has come of it ? 
I never knew any one less given to excitability than 
you are, for instance. Besides, as far as I can make 
out, this was simply a religious mania, brought on 
by fanatical people, and, I dare say, increased by 
Mr. Willoughby's harshness." 

While his mother was speaking. Lord Falmore 
seemed intent upon reading the note, which he 
presently folded and returned to her without a word* 

"Mildred has a large fortune, and comes of a 
very good family," his mother continued. " I am 
sure, Louis, if your wishes were to lie in that di- 
rection — not now, perhaps, but when all this is 
blown over, I should be pleased.'' 

Still no answer came. 

"You don't mind my saying this, Louis," his 
mother went on, after a pause. " It is a disappoint- 
ment not to see you comfortably settled and keep- 
ing up your rank and position, Louis !" 

He turned towards her again, and looked straight 
at her with his pleasantest and most winning smile. 

" My dear mother, I hear all you say, and I know 
I am, as you describe me, a disappointing subject. 
I even see the force of your suggestions, and as to 
your opinion of Miss Willoughby, I fully agree with 
it; but, to save all useless discussion, I may as 

i8 
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well say, once for all, that I have no intention of 
altering my condition at present, and that you must 
take your bachelor son for what he is worth, and 
let him find all he wants in the fair lady of his love, 
the ' Lota; " 

As Lord Falmore spoke, he left his position in 
the bay window, and, passing his mother's chair, he 
leaned over it and kissed her — a rare expression of 
affection, and delightful to the old lady's heart. 

" God bless you, dear Louis ! I am sure you are 
worthy of the best woman in the world," she said. 
And so they parted. 

. " I cannot make him out, poor boy," Lady Fal- 
more soliloquised. " I used to fancy he was taken 
with the girl, and I heartily wish they had met 
before that conceited youth had got her to engage 
herself to him. But it was all a made-up match 
between the two fathers, I hear. Nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds in her own right, and then her 
father's fortune falling in, some day. Dear me! 
it's a pity everything in this world goes in such a 
cross-grained fashion. A wife with a fine fortune is 
just what my poor Louis wants, and that girl was 
made to suit him. It really is too provoking." 

While Mildred was thus the subject of so much 
discussion and thought to the noble house of Fal- 
more, she was rowing down the river Erne in her 
own little boat, as she had done so many hundred 
times before. How precisely everything looked the 
same as it had looked in the days that were no 
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more. The clump of graceful trees, now wearing 
the lovely veil of emerald upon their branches, sway- 
ing hither and thither as the south wind swept gently 
through them, bending them as it passed to look at 
their reflection in the water below. Some stately 
swans were pluming their snowy breasts as they 
floated amongst the tall sedges which skirted the 
banks ; the wide expanse of over-arching sky was 
above her head, athwart which a company of rooks 
was sailing* quietly, as if, even to them, there was 
nothing but leisurely enjoyment of a day like this. 

As Mildred rested on her oars, the gentle ripple 
of the water, as it passed her on its way to the 
great Northern Sea, seemed like the voice of a 
friend. The river was going gently on, to lose 
itself in the ocean ; so did life, in a never-ceaseless 
flow, bear the hopes and fears, the pains and weari- 
ness of life, onwards to the great ocean of eternity. 

But Mildred was young, and to the young life is 
apt to look long, and the desired haven far off. In 
this the griefs of middle age differ from those of 
youth. When the shadows lengthen across the 
pathway we know the sun is nearing the west; 
but in the morning, when trouble weighs us down, 
we see them all behind us, and we know that the 
burden and the heat of the day are yet to be borne. 
; There was something noble and heroic in the 
way in which this tender, gentle woman braced 
herself to begin, as it were, a new era of her life. 
It does not matter in the least that Piers Leighton 
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was different to her ideal of htm ; that he was, after 
ally only a gay, light-hearted man, in whom she had 
only imagined that she saw the true and faithful 
lover and friend Mildred suffered as much as if 
Piers had been the hero she had dreamed he was — 
perhaps more; for it is a hard and bitter lesson 
when we are obliged to confess to ourselves, though 
never to others, that our love has been centred on 
one who little deserved it 

As Mildred guided the " Fairy " into the boat-^ 
house, she found herself sa3'ing — 

" So Uie dreams depart — 
So fthe fading phantoms flee ; 
And the sharp reality 

Now roust act its part'' 

She made the little boat fast to its moorings, and 
then stood for a moment under the acacia tree. 

Only four months ago, and Piers had stood there 
with her, and had put that ring upon her finger. 
Only four months I it seemed like four years f 
Then, almost to her surprise, she had found that 
Piers and his love had unconsciously made her 
world from very early childhood, and that the ring 
was only a visible token of what had existed for 
half her life-time. Now, there was her love — 
as it had ever been — strong, and pure, and truej 
but she was separated from him by the stern hand 
of duty and necessity, and the past must be counted 
as nothing! 
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. Ah ! well was it for Mildred that she was under good 
direction andguidanceat this time, for she mighthave 
so easily drifted into worldly frivolity and indifference 
on the one hand, or mistaken religious fervour on 
the other. Countless women with hearts like hers 
have rushed into one or other of these extremes. 
Some have given up plain home duty, and their 
all^iance to father and mother, to take up, without 
any real vocation for it, what is called the "religious 
life " — hiding themselves from the world, and trying 
to bury disappointed hopes under the long cloak of 
some religious order; and how vain and sad the 
effort has been many voices could testify. And 
more sad, and equally vain, has* been the attempt of 
others to throw themselves into the bosom of the 
hollow world, and try to gain diversion from their 
own thoughts by balls and theatres, and an endless 
round of dissipation ! 

But Mildred held calmly on her way, taking each 
day as it came, with its duties and its trials, and 
gaining daily more strength to meet them. 

As she went towards the house along the shrub- 
bery-path, now carpeted with blue bells and late 
primroses, she met Mr. Templer, 

It was their first meeting ; for, though the Wil- 
loughbys had been home from Torquay for several 
weeks, Mr. Templer had been called away to the 
death-bed of his only sister, and had only just re- 
turned to Thorpe Bishop. 

" Your father told me I should find you here," he 
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said, holding out his hand. '' I am glad to see you 
home again." 

" Thank you/' she replied ; " and I am so glad to- 
be in dear old Eastshire once more. There is such 
a home-like feeling about it all." Suddenly, she 
stopped in the narrow path, and folding her hands* 
before her, in a way which was peculiar to herself, 
she turned to Mr. Templer, and said, in a voice 
which, though low, was calm and quiet. " A great 
deal has happened since I saw you last. My whole 
future life is altered, and I can never be the same 
any more. Perhaps you know the story, so I need 
not tell you again." 

" I know it in part," he said, in his grave, deep< 
tones. " I know that you have had a great deal to 
try you, but I trust you have felt security and 
peace even when the north wind has blown fiercely." 

** Yes," she said, " and I feel sure that it is all. 
right and best. You think so, too, do you not ?" 
she added, with a trusting confidence in his judg- 
ment, such as his little niece Beatrice might have 
reposed in him. 

"As far as I can see or judge," he said, "I 
think you have done what is right. Certainly, if a 
secret — a family secret — existed, you were right to 
tell it to Mr. Leighton." 

" Yes," she said, brightening, " I knew I was right, 
and it makes it easier for me to feel this ; but," she 
added, '* I wish so much to make my life of use to- 
others, and to let my father see that I can yet be 
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happy, and try to make him happy. I don't wish 
to speak about this any more," she went on, '* but 
you will help me to use the riches God has given 
me for the good of others, and give me work to do 
amongst the poor and sad." 

" Indeed I will, as far as in me lies," he replied. 
Then, as they walked on, he said, 
" I, too, have had sorrow and trouble since we 
parted. I have been watching the gradual passing 
away of as gentle and sweet a spirit as ever lived 
h this ungentle world." 
" Your sister, was it not }" she asked. 
"My only sister. And now, except these two 
clildren of my brother's, I am left with no very 
near tie. But you know Keble's words about the 
lonely mountain rill. It may, please God, yet 
*nake a melody;' though, like you, I feel there 
must ever be a minor in it now." 

*' I ought to have remembered your trouble," she 
said, " and sympathised in it sooner, but a personal 
scrt of sorrow like mine is apt to make one selfish. 
I have so often thought of your sermon about the 
mrth wind that night when Haynes was in such 
dstress last winter. The north wind has blown 
very fiercely over me," she said, with a touch of in- 
fhite pathos in her voice, " but there is a calm now, 

and perhaps " she stopped, but Mr. Templer 

fiiished, 

"The south wind shall blow softly, and the spices 
\dll flow forth. I do not fear. God grant it." 
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After these words they walked on in silence, and 
Mr. Willoughby*s greeting as they gained the ter- 
race was so genial and friendly that Mildred won- 
dered. 

" Come in to luncheon, Mr. Templer," he said ; 
** we shall always be glad to see you, shall we not, 
Mildred .?" 

As he spoke he laid his hand caressingly upon 
Mildred's shoulder, and she responded with a look 
of loving gratitude which delighted llis heart. He 
would do anything for her now, even subdue al 
his prejudices against parsons for her sake. 

She felt how it was, and was grateful. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FAILURE. 

" When spring and summer build up their temples, through 
the earth and sky, to the glory of God, these also, like the 
temple of Solomon, are built in silence. You hear not the 
sound of their coming, you see not their motion ; but there 
they stand, in perfect beauty. So, too, is it with the lilies of 
God's spiritual garden, with those meek and gentle, peaceful 
souls, whom Christ arrays in the robes of His righteousness. 
They, too, grew up in silence ; and yet, I say unto you, that 
Solomon, in all his wisdom and might, was not arrayed like 
one of these." — From " Memorials of a Quiet Life." 

The first dividend which the shareholders of the 
Vectis Mining Company received equalled the most 
sanguine expectations, but no one who knows what 
is the uncertainty of all schemes of the kind will be 
surprised to hear that it was the first and last It 
became evident, before the summer of that year 
had changed to autumn, that the fair prospects 
held out to many unsuspecting people, were clouded, 
and that those whose opinion was to be trusted no 
longer spoke of that Cornish mine as the El 
Dorado of the West, It became difficult to call in 
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the payments upon the shares. Then some share- 
holders tried to withdraw altogether. There was a 
temporary improvement, caused by a large amount 
falling in from a source scarcely understood by 
many ; but, though it enlaiged and kept the works 
going for a little longer, and the shares were yet 
quoted, the deceitful impetus soon slackened, and 
early in January — just one year after the grand 
meeting at Penrydden when Mr. Leighton had 
carried all before him, he was obliged to confess to 
the angry and excited throng of shareholders that 
there was no course left but to wind up the affairs 
of the company. 

Wrath, indignation, and despair were powerless 
to move Mr. Leighton. He took the chairman's 
place, at his request, ready primed, and bore the 
storm with his accustomed suave determination. 
No one who saw him would have guessed what 
was the secret agony which gnawed at his heart. 
He knew that if all was laid bare, he should stand 
before them as a traitor, if not to them, to his friend 
of early years and his daughter. He urged that 
there were no false representations in the prospec- 
tus, that he had much at stake — they did not know 
how much — and he said that, if he had not be- 
lieved in the statements of the Professor who had 
examined and pronounced upon the mine, and its 
promise of a rich harvest for many years, he 
should not himself have reason to deplore the pre- 
sent lamentable condition of things. He spoke ta 
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them instead of their noble chairman, because he 
had, perhaps, more intimate knowledge of mere 
business matters. " Naturally enough," he added, 
in his deprecatory, bland way, " as he had been a 
business man for so many years." There was con- 
fusion and angry invective, and questions roared 
out, and the tumult was so great that some of the 
quieter sort amongst the directors were frightened* 
Suddenly, Lord Falmore stood up, and waved his 
hand, as if asking for silence. 

There was something even in his manner which 
had a soothing effect, and when he raised his voice 
it was clear and sonorous, and the meeting re- 
strained itself to listen. Only a few words — but 
they told. No one could doubt the perfect faith 
and honesty of the speaker. He said how little 
he had known of the workings of the mine, and 
how, like them, he had trusted to the opinions of 
others. ." Honest opinions, I believe they were," 
he said, " and though I suffer as much as any of 
you, I repeat my conviction, that this company was 
organized in good faith." 

A voice here exclaimed : " Not continued in 
good faith ! There were last summer adverse 
rumours. Why were they not at once acted up- 
on r 

" Into that I cannot enter," Lord Falmore said* 
" A great deal of money had been paid up, and 
we were bound to lose no chance of working on, if 
by so doing we might retrieve lost ground. My 
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friends, we suffer together, and let us not waste 
time and strength in useless recrimination. Mr. 
Leighton has had his full share of anxiety, and 
work, and loss — why should we turn upon him the 
vials of our wrath ? We may save something from 
the wreck — any how, let us quit ourselves nobly in 
our misfortune, and not descend to low invective 
and abuse." 

Those who knew Lord Falmore in his wonted, 
easy-going, indolent manner, would scarcely have 
recognized him now. 

The injured throng felt soothed in an inexplic- 
able way, and the meeting broke up less stormily 
than might have been expected. Lord Falmore 
and Mr. Leighton parted at the door of the White 
Hart at Penrydden. 

Mr. Leighton's broken, dejected manner touched 
Lord Falmore's noble heart. 

He did not wish to have anything more to do 
with him, but he could not part from him in an 
unfriendly way. He pitied him more than he 
pitied any one — far more than he pitied himself. 
For he judged rightly, that to bring trouble like 
this on a large number of unsuspecting people, 
must be a life-long pain to the most callous nature. 

Lord Falmore had only a faint conception, how- 
ever, of the extent to which Mildred Willoughby 
would suffer. He knew that she had some interest 
in the Vectis Mine, but he had little idea of the 
real state of affairs. 
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" Good-bye, Mr. Leighton," he said, holding out 
his hand. "You will communicate with my man 
of business, after the winding-up of the company^ 
and " 

"My lord," broke in Mr. Leighton, "I am deeply 
sensible of your kind feeling. I thank you for 
your forbearance." Lord Falmore moved a little 
farther off, and there was a ring in his voice which 
seemed to forbid any more fawning or flattery. 
" I assure you that the losses which your lordship 
has suffered is the most bitter part of the miserable 
affair to me." 

" Mr. Leighton, I fear others are even more to- 
be felt for than I am," was the almost haughty 
answer. " I have speculated with some thousands,, 
and they are gone, but my condition is scarcely 
worse than when I lent an ear to this mining 
scheme. I had no right to allow my name to be 
used as chairman, with neither business habits nor 
business knowledge to help me. If I had not 
been in the Mediterranean last summer, that first 
rumour of trouble would have reached me. I 
blame myself for stupid carelessness, and, as I 
have no one depending upon me, I wish anything^ 
that may be left upon my paid-up shares to go 
towards the help of some honest tradesmen in 
Penrydden, who I hear have lost the savings of 
a life time. But I refer you in future, if you please^ 
to Mr. Henley, and must now bid you good-bye^ 
for I am going farther on— into Cornwall— and I 
think my friend is waiting for me." 
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That was the end Mr. Leighton felt it, and 
then, as Lord Falmore turned away, he set himself 
to consider how he should break the news of utter 
failure and loss to Mr. Willoughby. His previous 
good fortune had suddenly failed him ! 

Mildred's engagement with Piers was now amongst 
the things of the past Piers, restless and head- 
strong, he had good reason to believe, was positively 
^o mad as to think of Rosamond Kingsford for a 
wife. He felt instinctively that he had only himself 
to thank for this, and he writhed under the thought. 

What had become of all his plans and hopes 
for his only son ? Had they not vanished into 
thin air ? Was not everything failing, and the 
ground giving way under his feet ? He was fully 
aware that he would be looked upon coldly and 
distrustfully, when it became known that he had 
used every farthing of Mildred's fortune for the 
promotion of this scheme — partly, in fact, with her 
father's consent, but that reserve fund, which he 
had desired should be left free for her marriage 
settlement, had been thrown into the gulf too, and 
had been the false impetus which the expiring mine 
had received, the new machinerv and extended 
shaft having been set going with that money. 

How could he meet Mr. Willoughby and tell him 
of this ? how could he look him in the face ? for 
)vhen the marriage was broken off between his son 
and Mildred, he had assured Mr. Willoughby that 
her fortune was on the way to be doubled, and that 
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the sum reserved for the settlement was also in safe 
keeping, and bringing in good interest He had paid 
that interest, and so the blind was complete, and 
he had so thrown dust in the eyes of the family- 
lawyers that they had been kept quiet, and had even 
hoped the mine might yet recover itself. Well, it 
was all over now. 

As Mr. Leighton paused in Exeter, he was con- 
scious that there was a change in the manner of the 
people whom he knew there. And he was glad to 
cut short interviews with bankers and solicitors, and 
pursue his way into Eastshire. 

Worn out and miserable, his self-control and 
bland serenity seemed to desert him, and there was 
" an armed band " of troubles on all sides which he 
could not parry or thrust aside. The servant 
noticed a change on his arrival at Blandford one 
afternoon, and observed that he went straight to his 
study without a word. There Piers found him an 
hour later, on his return from a ride, crouching over 
the dying embers of a fire, and scarcely able to lift 
his head or utter a word. 

" Father !" exclaimed Piers in an alarmed voice, 
" are you ill ?" 

" I am ruined !'* was the reply, in a tone so hollow 
and dreary that Piers drew back. 

"Oh! not so bad as that, I hope/* said Piers, 
trying to speak cheerfully. " You must have some 
refreshment, father;" and Piers put his hand on 
the bell. 
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"Stop!" said Mr. Leighton, with a desperate 
effort to recover himself, "I want nothing; but 
I must tell you all." 

He told it in a few words, and added, that there 
was another failing enterprise in which he was 
implicated, and to bolster up this he had staked so 
much in the Vectis Mine. 

" Now," he said, with a sort of despairing irony 
in his tone, " this is my position ; may I ask what 
is yours .?" 

" Well, I am afraid," said Piers, trying to speak 
lightly, " I must share in your misfortunes, whether 
I like it or not. However, I have made up my 
mind for some time to give up visionary schemes of 
getting into Parliament and so forth, and take to 
some real work. Here I am, with my Oxford 
education and degree, and precious little good has 
it done me." 

"I fully agree with that statement," said his 
father ; " and as you have been so mad as to sepa- 
rate yourself from the only hope of help or succour, 
I really cannot say I have much expectation as to 
your future. But this is no jesting matter ; there is 
a suspicion in my mind, amounting almost to a 
certainty, that you have some foolish idea that 
Rosamond Kingsford is to fill the place that " 

Piers drew himself erect, and said boldly — 

" I mean to make her my wife, when I can do so 
without dragging her into poverty." 

" She will never consent to that latter arrange- 
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ment," Mr. Leighton said, with a sneer. "Come, 
Piers, you are not a fool, though you may be 
anxious now, as often before, to make others think 
you are. You have too much sense to commit 
yourself to such a ridiculous thing as marriage with 
a penniless dependent." 

Mr. Leighton was getting feverish and excited, 
and Piers thought it wiser to say no more then, 
except to repeat — 

•* I am quite in earnest, father — for once in my 
life ; and^ to tell the truth, I don't clearly see what 
any of us could do without Rosamond now." 

" If you persist, she — she shall leave this house, 

never to return. She shall . What am I saying ? 

— I must leave Blandford — ^we must all leave it, as 
I am ruined — ruined — do you hear ?" 

Then he sank back into his first state of cold de- 
spondency, and Piers, disliking a scene, and really 
alarmed, went to call Rosamond. 

When they both returned they found Mr. Leigh- 
ton rigid and motionless; his head had fallen 
forward on his breast : and, with the help of the 
servants, Rosamond had him carried to his room, 
and sent off for Dr. Plenderleath. 

The long strain told at last, and, helpless and 
hopeless, the successful schemer for so many years 
was laid low, never, perhaps, again to regain the 
full powers of mind or body ! 

In the general confusion of ideas which reigned 
at Blandford, one thing seemed to be clear ; to the 

19 
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poor, broken-down man himself, to bis son, to his 
long-enduring wife^ and to Rosamond Kingsford, it 
was plain that they must all get away from the 
neighbouihood directly, and retrench every expense 
as soon as possible. 

Pity, and surmise, and inquiry, and wonder were 
so hard to meet; and Mr. Leighton's voice was 
raised in tones of pitiful entreaty that they would 
take him abroad. 

So, after tiding through a few terrible weeks, the 
whole thing was arranged. Blandford was let for a 
term of three years, furnished ; carriages and horses 
were sold ; and before the first days of March had 
come again the last night at Blandford had arrived, 
and all things were in a state of preparation for 
departure. 

Mr; Leighton had rallied somewhat, and was 
able to sit in his study, and, with his son's help, go 
through a multitude of papers, and get them into 
something like order. 

There is no doubt that all that was good in Piers' 
nature was now called out. He exerted himself, 
for the first time in his life, and showed an energy 
and ability which surprised the lawyers and the 
people with whom he came in contact The miser- 
able disclosure having been made to Mr. Willoughby 
of the fate of Mildred's fortune, nothing else could 
seem terrible in comparison. The utter and com- 
plete silence which had followed the announcement, 
conveyed to Mr. Willoughby by a note from Piers 
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— for he could not fitid courage to meet him — was 
very hard to bear. 

Beyond the few bitter and cold words of acknow- 
ledgment which Mr. Willoughby vouchsafed to the 
letter, there had been no further sign made. But 
there had been contained in those few lines an in- 
tensity of contempt and indignation which stung 
Piers to the quick; and not the least galling allusion 
was that it was a matter of grave consideration 
whether the breach of faith and trust was not amen- 
able to law. 

The last day had come for the Leightons at Blanidj- 
ford, and there was no token from ,Erne Lodge, of 
either forgiveness, or pity, or synipathy. 

Mrs. Leighton had turned, woman-like, to her 
husband in the hour of his need, and would ask 
Rosamond again and again if he had had his 
medicine, if she considered he was better, if every- 
thing that could conduce to his comfort had been 
thought of. Affection for him — apparently long 
dead — seemed to awaken, and the man who had 
fallen from a pinnacle of success, became almost a 
hero in the eyes of his poor faded, saddened, and 
fretful wife. And he, on his part, was grateful for 
the manifestation of her love, in the same way in 
which we may be grateful to the faithful dog that 
greets us with warmth and joy when the face of the 
world is changed towards us. 

The bright cold March afternoon was wearing on 
when a knock was heard at Mr. Leighton's study 

19 — 2 
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door, and turning round he saw Mildred Willoughby 
standing by him. Piers had gone into Emchester 
to make some final arrangements, Rosamond was 
giving a finishing touch to the packing, and Mr. 
Leighton was alone ; he was feeble and tremulous. 
He made an effort to receive her as in days gone 
by, but failed, and sinking back in his chair covered 
his face with his hands. 

" I could not let you go away," Mildred began^ 
"without saying good-bye; I should have come 
before, but it was only to-day that I gained my 
father's permission to do so. I did so want to tell 
you," she went on in her low sweet voice, " that the 
loss of my money does not affect me. You know I 
never really possessed it, and so I cannot miss it. 
I say this," she said, " to comfort you a little, and 
to beg you not to be distressed about it. I have a 
home with my father, and all, and more than all, I 
want, so that it is impossible for me to be sorry 
about it, except so far as it has caused trouble, and 
stirred up angry feelings in others." 

Mr. Leighton*s face was still hidden, and not till 
Mildred gently touched his arm did he look up at 
her. She stood revealed before him a noble, beauti- 
ful woman, instead of the gentle, quiet, retiring girl 
whom he had coveted for his son's wife, and plotted 
to gain for him for so many years ; for indeed the 
storm that had swept over Mildred had left only 
ennobling traces behind ; she looked older, and her 
figure and bearing were more erect, but in her face 
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was the reflex of a peace and stedfastness of spirit 
which no worldly power, could give or take away. 
Mr. Leighton caught her hand and kissed it, then, 
with faltering accents, he asked her to pray for him, 
and to beg her father to forgive him, and Mildred, 
like an angel of mercy, promised all he asked, and 
then bending over him, kissed his forehead, in token 
of her entire forgiveness and pity. 

She left the study, and going softly upstairs, 
nought Mrs. Leighton s room. Worn out and ex- 
hausted she had fallen asleep on the sofa in the 
corner, where Mildred had such vivid memories of 
the days when Piers lay opposite her in the time of 
his illness, now looking like a dream of the far past. 
Mildred would not wake the poor weary sleeper, 
but taking a bit of paper from the table, she 
wrapped it round some primroses she had fastened in 
her jacket, and wrote on it, " With Mildred*s parting 
love." Her old sorrow seemed to wake and cry, 
for thoughts of past days crowded upon her as she 
lingered in that room, and she left it quickly, glad 
to be spared the parting with Piers* mother, which 
5he knew would be so painful. 

Mildred went swiftly through the silent passage 
and crossed that chill white entrance hall for the 
last time. She could not ask for Rosamond or 
Piers, and was just getting into her carriage, when 
Piers returned from Ernchester. His surprise was 
so great at seeing her that he was speechless. She 
saw how troubled and anxious he looked, and at 
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that moment her love for him asserted itself with a 
strength which it was hard — how hard, to repress* 
Mildred was driving herself in an open pony-car- 
riage^ and there was no one present bfft the foot- 
boy, who stood at the ponies* heads. 

"I came to say good-bye to your father and 
mother," Mildred said, in unfaltering accents ; '* you 
are all going away for so long, and I wanted sa 
much to see you. I have said to your father what 
I hope you do not need me to repeat to you. I 
dare say he will tell you what it was. Good-bye," 
she said, as Piers was still struck dumb with mingled 
astonishment and admiration, "good-bye ;" and she 
pressed his hand warmly, as a sister might have 
done ; then he helped her into the carriage, gave her 
the reins, and wrapped the rug firmly round her feet^ 

" You are too good and too generous," he said ; 
" God knows what we have suffered in the trouble 
we have brought on you ; God bless you,*' he said, 
earnestly. 

She gave him one parting look from her sweet 
stedfast eyes, and leaning forward to him, she said 
firmly, " Give my love to Rosamond, and good-bye 
once more ;" then she touched the ponies with the 
whip, the servant swung himself up behind, and the 
little carriage rolled lightly down the drive. 

Piers stood watching the carriage till the bend ia 
the road hid it from his sight, and then turned into- 
the desolate house a sadder and a wiser man, per- 
haps, than he had ever been before. 
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It has been truly said that the most saintly spirits 
are often existing in those who have never distin- 
guished themselves as authors, or poets, or painters, 
those who have left no memorial of themselves to 
be the theme of the world's talk, but who have led 
an interior angelic life, and have borne their sweet 
blossoms unseen, like the young lily in a sequestered 
vale, on the banks of a limpid stream. 

OfMildred Willoughby'slife for the next fewyears 
I find it hard to write, for it was very- much such as 
these words paint it. There were hidden struggles 
and hidden pains which no eye but God's ever saw ; 
there were times when the future looked lonely and 
sad, when the present was but a conflict and a fight 
for which her strength was not always equal. But 
there were times also of refreshing and happiness, 
when as the south wind blew over the garden of her 
heart the spices flowed forth, and she was conscious 
of the presence of the Beloved who came to gather 
His fruits, and smiled at her with the smile of infi- 
nite love. 

Those who looked on Mildred Willoughby with 
the superficial appraising glance with which outside 
people will always look, said that it was evident that 
she had never cared for Piers Leighton, and that the 
dissolution of her engagement had been a relief to 
her ; they remarked how much more she went out 
with her father, how tastefully she dressed, how 
pleased she seemed to see any one who called at 
Erne Lodge. Amongst these outside observers was 
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Theodosia Evans ; she could not understand dear 
Mildred at all» and she was piqued and vexed to 
find that while the poor sick people of the village 
only tolerated her visits, and were as she said hardly 
grateful for all she did for them, they hung upon 
the thought of a sight of the young lady from the 
Lodge, and applied to her for all help and comfort. 
The Vicar, too, seemed to think so much of her ; 
and when he made arrangements for a cottage hos- 
pital, he gave the principal superintendence of it 
to Mildred. Her quiet gentle manners, and her 
sweet voice and ever ready sympathy, fitted her so 
well for ministry upon the sick. 

The blanket club and school feast and the ma- 
chinery of the parish were still very much left to 
Aunt Susan and Theodosia, but they both felt that 
Mildrcd*s work was, after all, one which exercised 
the greatest influence, and won the greatest amount 
of loving gratitude. 

Ever since that Sunday night at Torquay when 
the story of the past had been unfolded to Mildred 
by her father, the love and confidence between them 
had been unbroken. Only once had he forbidden 
her anything she asked of him, and that was when 
in the first heat of his indignation against Mr. 
Leighton he had commanded her never to go to 
Blandford, or speak to, or see any of the Leighton 
family again. But an earnest, gentle, persistent 
pleading had at last, as we know, been successful, 
and from that time there had been no discussion 
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and no diversity of opinion between father and 
daughter. 

In all that she did in the parish, in her constant 
attendance in the services of the church, Mr. Wil- 
loughby never interfered. In this indulgence and 
consideration he seemed to be able to do some- 
thing towards retrieving the past, when opposition 
and contempt had worked such mischief. And 
Mildred repaid this tenderness with the most loyal 
regard to her father's wishes and tastes. She read 
regularly, that she might keep up to her father's 
interests in literature and art. She was always 
ready to ride with him, and play chess with him of 
an evening, and all with a hundredfold more of 
brightness and cheerfulness than in other days. 

" Poor dear Mildred 1" Aunt Susan would say, 
" she is a perfect marvel to me." 

And Theodosia would echo, " Yes, a perfect 
4Tiarvel ; but then, dearest Susie, some natures are 
less responsive than others, and do not feel things 
so acutely. I am certain I should have died of all 
that dear Mildred has gone through ; and only 
yesterday old Mrs. Baber said to me, ' How happy 
Miss Willoughby seems now she has broken off 
with young Leighton.' " 

" Ah !" said Aunt Susan, doubtfully, " we can't 
judge ; we must not judge, Dosie. Sometimes I 
think Mildred has suffered more than any one 
guesses or dreams of. Dear child T* 

So the time went on, and at last tidings reached 
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Erne Lodge that Piers Leighton and Rosamond 
Kingsford were married. Since the breaking up of 
the establishment at Blandford, the Leightons had 
lived abroad^ where Mrs, ieighton's fortune went 
much further than in England. But certainly Rosa- 
mond s hopes had not been altogether realized. The 
position and affluence she had counted upon at first 
as certain, had not been achieved; nevertheless, she 
was verj' well con Ant with the Italian villa at Flor- 
ence and with her life there. She had now a com- 
plete ascendancy over both Mr. and Mrs. Leighton, 
and w*as become so necessary to them both that they 
could not have parted from her. Piers had ob- 
tained, through influence which Rosamond brought 
to bear, a position in the Legation at Florence. He 
dabbled also in art, and discovered that he had a 
facility for writing light sketchy papers for maga- 
zines, which found a ready acceptance in London. 
Altogether, it was a desultory sort of life and 
shallow; how can lives be otherwise when they 
rest upon no deep foundation ? There was a talk 
sometimes of returning to England, and that Piers 
should follow some profession in London, but it 
ended in talk. 

Poor Mr. Leighton became g^dually more and 
more pleased with Continental life. He consoled 
himself with foreign titles, and was known in some 
Florentine circles as a man of considerable taste 
in letters, who had lost a lai^e fortune by doubtful 
speculations, a thing so common in these days, that 
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It excites very little interest or remark except in the 
neighbourhood where the victims of the scheme and 
the chifef movers therein have a personal interest. 

Mrs. Leighton, in the soft Italian climate, revived 
wonderfully, and became less of an invalid and far 
less querulous and nervous. Mr. Leighton believed 
that the freedom from Dr. Plenderleath's medicines 
had as much to do with the change as the balmy 
air of Florence, but he did not say so often, for the 
remembrance of his wife's faithful devotion to him 
in his trouble had left its trace behind, and he was 
much more considerate to her than he had been in 
days past. His health was very much re-esta- 
blished, and except for a certain tremulous move- 
ment of the left hand, and at times a little thick- 
ness of utterance, Mr. Leighton was not much older 
for his age than men of sixty-eight may reasonably 
expect to be. 

And were Piers and Rosamond happy? That 
word has a wide and deep significance, and it is 
difficult to answer the question. I think when 
there is a twist at the beginning, one seldom sees 
marriage really serene and happy. Outwardly 
Rosamond was happy, and Piers was proud of her^ 
and felt that she suited him. If he thought of Mil- 
dred at all, it was as of a person standing on a higher 
level than he could attain to, an5 therefore he argued 
they could never have been congenial to each other; 
a common mode of reasoning, a sort of excuse to 
ourselves for the wretchedly low standard at which 
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we feel that we aim, a miserably false way of 
seeing ourselves or others, and in reality a mere 
loop-hole to escape from the effort of exerting our- 
selves to be worthy of those who, as we say, arc 
too good for us. Perhaps there was a half acknow- 
ledged feeling in his mind that Rosamond was not 
so far above him. Little insinuations and conceal- 
ments in trifling things did crop up now and then, 
and Piers showed so decidedly that he did not like 
them, that his wife buried the secret of the letter 
which she had read, and abandoned the idea of 
telling him that it was from her that Mildred 
Willoughby had first heard the story of the 
past. 

As time went on, the remembrance grew fainter, 
and though sometimes the pale stricken face which 
had turned towards her on the deck of the " Lota," 
came before Rosamond with a startling reality, she 
would thrust it away, and say to herself that it 
could do no good to tell Piers now, and that if she 
had not let Mildred know this secret of her mother's 
malady, some one else would have done so, and it 
was much better as it was. 

Rosamond's natural gifts seemed to expand in 
Italy. She acquired the language with the greatest 
facility. She had some lessons, which perfected her 
singing, and she became quite the fashion in Flo- 
rentine society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Piers Leighton were universally 
liked, and formed so agreeable an element amongst 
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the English residents, that no party or brilliant re- 
union was thought complete without them. 

The exchequer was so cleverly managed by 
Rosamond that Mr. Leighton saw a hope of saving^ 
from his income to add to the wreck of his large 
fortune, especially as the three years' rental which 
Blandford produced was not drawn upon, but was 
paid into the Emchester bank. 

At the end of three years, it became necessary 
for Piers to go to England to arrange about a 
new lease with the tenant of Blandford. Repairs 
were needed, and alterations suggested, and per- 
sonal supervision was necessary. The occupants 
left Blandford for a few weeks, and it was agreed 
that Mr. and Mrs. Piers Leighton should take up a 
temporary abode there, and settle what was to be 
done to the estate with agents and lawyers. Mr. 
Leighton felt that it was better to leave the matter 
in his son's hands, and he also wished that Rosamond 
should accompany him, as he had great faith in her,. 
and trusted to her judgment more than to Piers'. 

Mrs. Leighton's complaint and question as to- 
what she should do without Rosamond were un- 
heeded, and the poor lady had to console herself 
with her husband's assurance that he should miss 
their children as much as she could, and that in the 
summer they would all have a pleasant sojourn to- 
gether at Biarritz, and meantime they must be 
patient, and be Darby and Joan to each other as 
much as possible. 
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So, in the early spring, Piers and his wife turned 
their faces homewards for six weeks, and reached 
Blandford when the air was filled with the scent of 
violets, and the buds on the old chestnuts were 
bursting into leaf. The scenes, familiar to him 
from childhood, seemed to awake in Piers many- 
memories of the past ; and as the fly rumbled up the 
drive he looked but eagerly on each well-remembered 
feature of the home of his boyhood. In these 
memories Mildred had a large share, and Rosa- 
mond, with her unfailing intuition, guessed that it 
was so. 

They did not speak, however, till the fly stopped 
before the large portico, and then the contrast be- 
tween the present and days gone by for ever forced 
from Piers the exclamation, 

" This ought to be our home !" 

"It shall be our home some day," said Rosa- 
mond, firmly. " Piers, you shall yet be master here, 
and take your proper place." 

** It looks like it," he said, watching the flyman 
lumbering up the steps to ring the bell, and think- 
ing of the days when, at the sound of the carriage 
wheels, the door used to open as if by magic, and 
the servants stood ready to receive him. " It looks 
like it, as we are come to conclude a treaty for a 
lease of seven years." Then suddenly he turned to 
his wife and kissed her. " It is not your fault, dear, 
that we come back here in such ignoble fashion. I 
should be ungracious if I did not feel that if I am 
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ever established at Blandford it will be your doing. 
I know how much I owe you !" 

This chivalrous speech was like Piers, who always 
persuaded those who loved him that he was some- 
thing above ordinary mortals. If his wife were not 
amongst these, she acknowledged the compliment 
by patting his cheek, and saying, in her bright sharp 
way, 

"There, the door is opened by a respectable 
female at last ; let us put a good face on it, caro 
mio, and enter as if we were monarchs of all we 
surveyed." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

7 HE CROWN OF WOMANHOOD. 

** Whether in her ]4>nel3r course — 

Lonely (not fodorn) she stay. 
Or with love's supporting force, 

Cheat the toil and cheer the way ; 
Leave it all in His High Hand, 
Who doth hearts as streams coromand. 

Gales from heaven, if so He win. 

Sweeter melodies can wake 
On the lonely mountain rill. 

Than the meeting waters make. 
Who hath the Father and the Son 
May be left — but not alone.** 

The sun was casting long shadows across the lawn 
before Erne Lodge one May evening ; and the air 
was heavy with the scent of the syringas in the 
shrubbery, and the mignonette in the borders skirt- 
ing the terrace. 

There was a group of figures on the grass, on 
which an artist's eye would like to linger. Mildred 
Wllloughby in a white dress, with a shawl of bright 
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crimson thrown across her shoulders, was stooping 
over a pretty child of three or four years old, whose 
wide straw hat had fallen from her heady and hung 
round her neck, laden with wreaths of leaves and 
daisies, with which it had been ornamented. The 
child's face was beautiful, the golden hair falling 
back from her rosy cheeks, as she took from Mil- 
dred a parting kiss, and a tall white lily which she 
was to carry home as a great treasure. A little 
apart stood the fine athletic form of a man in the 
prime of early manhood, in his labouring dress, 
and a basket of gardener's tools swung over his 
shoulder. He was watching every gesture of the 
child with infinite tenderness and admiration ; he 
held his cap in his hand, in token of respect to Mil- 
dred, and his whole bearing was that of the best 
type of English labourers. 

" Now Lucy must go," Mildred said. 

" Yes, go now," the child repeated, " home with 
father." She put her little white hand into 
Haynes' rough brown palm, and said : " Now, then^ 
lady says me must go." But Haynes lingered. 

" I don't know how to thank you enough, miss, 
for all your goodness to her. She is the light of 
my eyes, that she is ; and all you teach her, baby 
though she is, does me good. I don't often see 
you, miss ; so you'll please to excuse my speaking 
now ; I was very nigh drifting to the bad, when you 

saved me from it, by telling me " Haynes* 

voice faltered, and he could not say another word. 

20 
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'' I am 80 glad, Haynes/* Mildred replied in her 
calm musical voice, " that little Lucy is a comfort 
to you, and she is a comfort to me too. Have you 
heard lately from Saxmundham ?" 

Mildred was the only person in Bishop Thorpe 
who ever ventured to ask Haynes that question. 

" Yes, miss ; and I am going over next visiting 
day — but not with much hope of seeing her. She 
gets weaker, they say." 

The tone of the man's voice, and the expression 
of his face as he spoke, told that his love and his 
grief were the same as they had ever been. As he 
lifted little Lucy in his arms, she looked wistfully 
into her father's face, and something she saw there 
made her wind her arms round his neck, and press 
her rosy check against his. 

" Take care of your lily, my pretty one," he said, 
" and come, say good evening to the lady/' Then 
Ilayncs bowed respectfully, turned away with his 
child, and Mildred was left alone. 

A delicious silence reigned in the still air, 
now and then broken by the splash of the oars, 
as a boat went past on the river below, or the 
sound of merry laughter from a happy party 
returning to Ernchcster after a day in the Liling- 
ton Woods. 

Mr. Willoughby was away for a day or two — a 
rare event ; he had been summoned to London 
to see his old aunt. Lady Broughton, whose long 
life was drawing to a close. Miss Susan Willoughby 
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was absent at Cromer with her friend, Miss Evans ; 
and Mildred, for the first time in her life, was alone 
at Erne Lodge. As she sat on the terrace this 
evening, she realized that in all probability the 
time would come when, if her life was spared, she 
must always be alone. When the old and dear ties 
were broken, there would be none to take their 
place. It might be God's will that the lonely rill 
should make its music ; the sweeter, perhaps, be- 
cause it was lonely ; and who can tell what weary 
pilgrims might take heart, and press onward, com- 
forted, as they listened to it, unawares ? Mildred's 
thoughts went onwards to the future, and then 
backwards to the past. She knew that Piers and 
Rosamond were comparatively near her, and once 
when riding with her father, she had passed them, 
just turning into the Blandford Gate. Mr. Wil- 
Joughby had held his head erect, and proudly 
ignored them ; but Mildred had with a great effort 
bowed, and Piers had acknowledged her greeting 
stiffly and coldly. That gentle heart felt a sharp 
short throb of pain as she put her horse into a 
<:anter : but not in the most distant manner did 
Mr. Willoughby ever allude to their having seen 
the Leightons, nor did Mildred ever refer to it, or 
speak of them. 

This evening in some unexplained way, Piers, as 
she had known and loved him, was more vividly 
present with her than he had been for a long time. 
She almost thought that she would like to see him 

20 — 2 
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and Rosamond, and show them that in her heart 
there was no lingering shadow of unkindly feeling 
or ill-will. For some time there had been a secret 
bitterness when she thought of Rosamond, which 
had been fought against, sometimes hopelessly,, 
often wearily, but always with the same weapons. 
Now, for the most part, the peace within her was. 
scarcely disturbed by memories of those sad hours 
on board the " Lota," and all the pain which Rosa- 
mond's hand had inflicted. Mildred was awakened 
from her musings by a footstep on the terrace ; she- 
turned suddenly to see who it could be, and stood 
face to face with Piers Leighton. 

His face was troubled and distressed ; and he 
began hurriedly and without making any preface 
or apology. 

" My wife is very ill ; she wants to see you. 
Will you come ?" For a moment Mildred was 
silent, seeking for strength to rally her forces, that 
she might meet the position, in which she found' 
herself placed, bravely and well. "She is very 
ill," Piers went on ; " she was quite overdone with all 
the fatigue she has gone through since we came to 
England. Our child was born about noon yester- 
day, quite unexpectedly ; and Rosamond's life is in* 
great danger. She asks for you constantly: I 
think she is wandering ; but perhaps it is useless 

to hope you will come. I thought " He 

stopped ; and was surprised at the natural and 
quiet voice in which Mildred spoke at last. 
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" I Will come with you at once, only please go 
into the drawing-room a moment while I get ready; 
and " 

"Thank you, thank you a thousand times,'* 
said Piers, heartily. Then with his old dislike to 
what was disagreeable, he said in his impatient 
tone, " It is all so wretched there at Blandford ; 
•only two servants, and the place so deserted." 

" You must send for Rosamond's mother," said 
Mildred. " She ought to come at once." 

" I wrote to her last evening, but we can tele- 
graph as we go through Emchester." 

" Now sit down there," Mildred said, almost in 
an authoritative voice, as she wheeled an easy-chair 
to the window ; " if you -will wait ten minutes I 
shall be ready," 

Then she went and ordered several things : some 
very old port wine, and brandy, which she knew by 
experience were useful in extreme illness, to be 
packed into a small hamper, and put into the 
Ernchester fly, which was waiting, saying, as she 
did so, to the old man-servant : 

" Mrs. Piers Leighton is very ill — dangerously ill 
— and the house at Blandford is empty and de- 
-serted. It is so sad for Mr. Piers, Barnes." 

"It is indeed, miss," was the reply, but in his 
ieart Barnes was not very full of sympathy, for, as 
became an old servant of the house, he bore a 
•deadly grudge to the name of Leighton. 

Mildred's next act was to go to her father's study 
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and write three lines to tell him of what she had 
done, and where she was going. This seemed to 
her to be a duty, and she hoped that he would not 
be displeased with her. Then, as she was crossing 
the hall to go upstairs for her hat, she saw Mr. 
Templer and Beatrice at the open door. 

"We came to ask you to give us a row thij^ 
lovely evening !" Beatrice, now a tall girl of fifteen, 
exclaimed, " but perhaps you are engaged." 

" Do go down to the boat-house, Beatrice, and 

take the * Fairy * out, please. I cannot come this 

evening, but you can row very well now. Then,'^' 

she said, looking at Mr. Templer, " may I speak 

to you for one moment .?" 

He followed her into a little morning-room, on 
the left of the hall, and Beatrice seeing she was 
not wanted, went to look after the " Fairy." 
• " I am glad you came," said Mildred, " for 
though I know I am right in what I am doing,, 
still I like to tell you first. Rosamond Leightoa 
is very ill — dangerously ill — at Blandford. She is- 
alone and deserted in that great house. She has 
isent Piers for me. She wants to see me, and I 
am no^v going back with him. How could I 
refuse T' 

Mr. Templer looked at her with the same ex- 
pression of surprise on his face as Piers himself 
had done a few minutes before. 

" I do not think you could refuse," he said ; " the 
circumstances are peculiar, and you may be of 
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great use, if — " he hesitated, "you think you are 
strong enough to bear and go through what you 
have undertaken." 

" Yes," she said, '* I am not afraid of myself 
now. Why should I be ? God has helped me so 
many times to be brave and firm. He will not fail 
me now." 

" He will never fail you, I know," was the reply. 
" May He bless you, and your service to others." 

Then Mr. Templer turned away abruptly, and 
went to rejoin Beatrice in the garden. 

Beatrice knew her uncle's moods, and saw that 
he did not want to talk, so she rowed slowly down 
the river, and let him meditate without interrup- 
tion for a long time. 

" Uncle Aubrey," she ventured to say at last, 
" where was Mildred going ?" 

" To Blandford. Mrs. Leighton is very ill, and 
wished to see her." 

" Is old Mrs. Leighton in England ? I thought 
she was at Florence." 

" So she is. Bee ; but it is Piers Leighton's wife 
who is so ill, and she is alone, there, and there are 
only servants to be with her." 

*' Wasn't she a horrid person. Uncle Aubrey? 
and didn't she treat Mildred shamefully V 

" So report says," was the short reply. 

"Well, I do really think there never was any 
one so good as Mildred," Beatrice went on; "she 
seems to me to be really perfect." 
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Mr. Templer smiled rather a sad smile at Bea- 
trice's enthusiasm. 

^ When the flowers blossom in the Garden of 
the Lord, Beatrice, they do look to our eyes as 
near perfection as may be. But," he added, 
gravely, ** God must have the praise. For the 
beauty of holiness is His." 

" Uncle Aubrey," said Beatrice, again, " I often 
wonder if you care about Mildred as much as 
every one else does in Thorpe Bishop. You never 
praise her or talk about her, as other people do — 
and — ^well, I don't know exactly what I mean — 
but sometimes I have even fancied you . did not 
think so much of her as we all do. It is very odd, 
and it puzzles me. For she is so dear, and beau- 
tiful, and good, and yet I think you are more civil 
sometimes to that ugly Miss Evans." 

"Take care, Beatrice,** exclaimed Mr. Templer, 
sternly, *' you are very near dangerous ground. We 
shall be entangled in that bed of rushes directly ; 
look out — and be careful." 

Beatrice felt that her uncle did not like the strain 
in which she had been indulging, and took care to 
alter the course of the " Fairy " and stop her little 
heedless tongue at the same time. 

But her thoughts ran still in the same direction, 
though she did not again give them utterance. So 
did his. And as in the gathering twilight of the sum- 
mer night, Mr. Templer and Beatrice went up the 
garden from the river, where the tall, fair lilies 
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Stood like watching angels — snowy white and pure 
— raising their stately heads heavenwards, Beatrice's 
words rose half-unconsciously to his lips. 

" A lily of the Lord's garden, shining bright and 
fair, as clouds and darkness gather round, yes, she 
is dear, beautiful and good ; and she will blossom 
one day in the paradise of God." 

The Ernct ester fly rumbled heavily on towards 
Blandford. 

Mildred thought the drive would never come to 
an end, and her good maid, Parker, who had lived 
with her since her childhood, felt greatly aggrieved 
at the position in which her young mistress had 
placed herself. 

" Well, I do think Mr. Leighton might have 
found a cleaner vehicle than this !" Parker 
exclaimed. "It is that stuffy — I feel quite 
sick !" 

*' I am so sorry, Parker ; but you shall sit here, 
next me ;" and Mildred made room for the maid 
next her. 

" Well, there, I don't mind for myself, Miss Wil- 
loughby, but I ain't sure whether you ought to 
have lowered yourself like this. Why, I declare, 
it is straw at the bottom of the fly, and just think 
what your dress will be — " 

" The straw is quite clean, Parker, and do remem- 
ber Mr. Leighton is on the box and can hear, perhaps, 
what you say. He is in great trouble, and I dare 
say took the first fly he could find." 
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Parker subsided after this, and the old way-worn 
horse jogged on. 

They stopped at the Emchester Telegraph Office, 
and Piers got down and went in to send a message 
to Mrs. Kingsford. He came to the door of the 
fly when he had done so, and Mildred gave him her 
letter to her father to post 

** Pray, Mr. Leighton, sir," asked Parker, " could 
you open this conveyance a little more, for it is 
awful stufiy this hot evening for Miss Willoughby ?" 

The fly was open, that is to say it formed a sort 
of Punch-box over the heads of those within, but 
with much tugging and pulling the back was 
lowered a little, and the rest of the journey was 
more airy and pleasant. 

Piers sat on the box with the weather-beaten, red- 
faced driver, with folded arms and his head bent 
down. 

The lodge at Blandford was deserted, for the good 
woman there had gone up to the house to give some 
help, and the great gates stood wide open. Years 
had passed since Mildred had ascended that flight of 
steps and crossed the wide, cold hall. The altera- 
tions and repairs which the tenants of Blandford 
had required were nearly finished, but there were 
still ladders and signs of workmen about the place, 
and a smell of fresh paint and papering, while 
doors and windows stood open, and the sound of 
every footfall was distinctly heard. 

At the top of the wide staircase Piers, who pre- 
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ceded Mildred, was met by Mr. Pearse, the surgeort 
who had attended him in days past. 

The door of the sitting-room, which had been 
Mrs. Leighton's, was open, and Mildred turned in 
there with Parker — seeing that it was the room 
which had been lately inhabited. 

Here were traces of poor Rosamond's presence — 
flowers on the table, gracefully arranged with ivy 
which had been gathered several days, for they 
were drooping and faded ; a chair was drawn to the 
open window, and a work-basket stood on the table 
near it. In this was a baby's frock, half finished, 
the needle left in the tuck, and an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mildred in the large, round, clear hand 
which was so familiar. Presently a woman came 
to the door. She was the keeper at the lodge, 
and was installed as nurse. 

" If you please, ma'am, the poor baby is dead, 
just as you came into the house ; not that there's 
time to mourn for . it, dear lamb, for the lady is as 
bad as she can be. I don't see much hope when 
they go off so wild as this with fever, it mostly goes 
hard with them. She has done nothing but talk, 
talk, talk since twelve o'clock. She ain't quite out 
of her head, though, for she called out to baptize 
the precious child, and to please her we let her put 
a little water on its forehead, and she named it 
something or other, I could not • rightly make 
out." 

" Are the doctors with Mrs. Leighton ?" Mildred 
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asked, after several attempts to break in upon this 
long harangue. 

"Yes, and the poor gentleman is there, too. 
Here he comes." 

" Perhaps it may quiet her to see you,'* he said ; 
*' she asks for you incessantly. But are you able to 
bear it ? it is enough to break one's heart." 

Mildred put her hand within his arm ; the very- 
touch seemed to assure him of her sympathy. 

" I will come now," she said, walking with him 
up the long corridor. " I am so sorry for you !" 

He covered his face with his hand for a moment, 
and she saw that he could scarcely restrain his 
grief. All thought of herself was gone. The past 
was as though it had never been, and at that mo- 
ment she only felt that Piers was in trouble, and 
that God had sent her here on a mission of comfort 
and consolation. 

As the door opened Mildred heard Rosamond's 
voice, shrill and clear and ringing. It seemed to 
pierce her brain like a knife. 

" Mildred, Mildred Willoughby, I want her ! I 
must see her alone. Why don't you bring her here ?" 

Instantly Mildred went up to the bed and bent 
over Rosamond. 

" I am here !" she said in her low but distinct 
voice. " I will stay with you now." 

" Yes. But send every one away, even Piers, my 
poor Piers ; he will never love me again, but I must 
tell you — oh, send every one away — the doctor 
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and that woman, and the baby. Ah ! I foiigoty the 
baby is dead; she will never know what I am» 
poor little baby. I called her Mildred; are you 
angry ¥* 

Mildred laid her gentle, cool hand on the hot 
forehead, from which the masses of dark hair were 
rolled back, and lay in great heaps upon the white 
pillow. The dark eyes were unnaturally bright,, 
and a red flush was upon the usually pale cheeks. 
At the touch of that gentle hand the eyes, which 
had been fixed on Mildred with a wild pathetic 
earnestness, closed wearily, and for a few moments 
Rosamond, utterly exhausted, lay still. 

Mr. Pearse signed to Piers and the nurse, and 
they all quietly left the room. For a little while 
there was deep silence, broken only by the sweet 
country sounds which came in at the open window. 
Birds singing their even-song in the chestnuts, lambs 
bleating in the fields, rooks cawing in their home- 
ward flight, distant voices of children in the ham- 
let — borne on the breath of the May evening. And 
with the incense of the flowers and the even- 
song of the birds there ascended to heaven a 
prayer from Mildred's heart which God heard and 
answered. 

"Mildred," Rosamond said faintly, "I cannot die 
without telling you that I opened a letter from your 
father long ago, years ago, and I read there the history 
of your mother, which I used against you so cruelly. 
I knew if I told you the secret that it would help 
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Piers to marry me. I did love him. I do love 
him, but I must leave him now. I thought I 
should die. I have felt sure of it for many days. 
I wrote to you yesterday, but I was too ill to 
finish it. Kiss me, Mildred, and forgive me, please. 
I am dying, and you must forgive me." 

Mildred pressed her lips upon Rosamond's fevered 
pnes, and said, 

. " Dear, it was God's will, and it is all right and 
best. But I forgive you with all my heart for the 
pain you may have given me. Try to be quiet, 
dear, for Piers' sake." 

*' Ah, for his sake, but he would soon be happy 
without me. Pray for me, Mildred, you are always 
so good, and the waves make such an awful noise. 
I believe we shall all be drowned, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond does scream so fearfully. Pray for us, Mildred, 
you are so good, so good." 

She wandered again now, and a violent accession 
of fever gave unnatural strength to her voice, which 
was raised again to the high and painful pitch of 
delirious raving, and brought back the doctor and 
her husband. Terrible hours followed, and neither 
Dr. Plenderleath nor Mr. Pearse gave any hope of 
recovery. 

Gn the evening of the following day Mrs, Kings- 
ford arrived from Exeter, and Mildred received a 
peremptory summons from her father to return to 
Erne Lodge. There was very little change in 
Rosamond's state, and she scarcely recognised any 
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one ; but when poor Mrs. Kingsford b<ent over her 
she said — 

" Mother ! I thought I saw my mother. Do 
let me see my baby ! Piers, I named the baby Mil- 
dred — you will not mind. I wish they had not 
taken it away from me. Perhaps Piers thought I 
was not good enough to have it I used 'to say 
Mildred was too good. Ah! it is all over now!" 

So it went on, and most pathetic it was to hear 
the inner life and thoughts of this poor girl thus 
opened to others. When the hand of God is laid 
upon us, how do the barriers which we raise be- 
tween ourselves and those with whom we have con- 
stant intercourse break down ! Where then are our 
worldly policy and our efforts to seem what we are 
not.? where are then our self-assertions and our 
feelf-deceptions ? Sickness and the near approach 
of death are stern revealers of the truth. The 
earthly mantle drops, and our real nature is no 
longer veiled from those who watch beside us. 

How often have the wanderings of one we have 
loved discovered to us the sweet unselfishness and 
purity, the hidden communion with God, which 
had been the habit of their days of health, and of 
which we had little dreamed. So, too, when there 
is no power left of self-control, how the accustomed 
trains of thought have been followed out. Hidden 
things are truly brought to light, and the wearied 
soul unconsciously lays bare its secrets and its sins 
to ears that hearing scarcely understand, and hearts 
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that feel only pain and sorrow as the delirious wan- 
dering sounds like the death-knell of one who is 
loved with a love which is as the covering of all im- 
perfections in the parting hour. 

The carriage from Erne Lodge was waiting at 
the door for Mildred, and she had left the sick room 
unnoticed by Rosamond, when Mrs. Kingsford fol- 
lowed her with broken words of thanks for all she 
had done. 

" I would gladly stay," Mildred said, " but my 
father has come home from London, and I must go 
to him. But if there is anything I can do, please 
let me know, and do not be too much disheartened, 
a change for the better may yet come." 

Mrs. Kingsford shook her head. "She is in 
great danger. Miss Willoughby. Oh ! what it is to 
me to hear her talking as she does of past days I 
Her father was so proud of her, so fond of her, 
and all the happy memories of our early married 
life are connected with her childhood. I can't think 
what she means about a letter, and the yacht, and 
the storm. She is wandering, I know, and deli- 
rious, but still there is something weighing upon 
her mind about you, I am sure." 

" We will not talk of this," Mildred said, firmly. 
" When I first got here she knew me, and she knows 
that what I had to forgive, is forgiven. Let us say 
no more. Come and look at the baby," 

"Ah, the poor baby! I can scarcely dare to 
look at it." 
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"Oh, yes,'' Mildred said, " do come ; it will do you 
good, she looks so pretty." 

She led the way into one of the deserted rooms, 
and there the little Mildred lay like a marble figure 
in her sweet serene sleep. Only a short and tran- 
sient sojourn in the world, and the young spirit had 
returned to God who gave it. 

Mildred's hands had covered the sofa where the 
baby lay with flowers, and the blossoms of the lily of 
the valley lay crossed upon its breast. She had 
gathered them herself in the woods behind Bland- 
ford that morning; the woods where she and Piers 
had often found them in years gone by ; the woods 
where they grew in wild profusion under the trees,, 
where the nightingales sing all the summer night* 
The dead baby was very fair to look upon, as often 
happens, when life has been counted by hours only,, 
and there has been but little pain in the giving it up 
again. The likeness seen in new-born infants to- 
their kindred is remarkable, and it is curious how 
this vanishes with time. This baby, indeed, bore 
the impress of her father upon her tiny face, and 
Mrs. Kingsford involuntarily exclaimed — 

" How like Piers !" 

As she spoke Piers himself stood with them. 
The sight of his dead child seemed to open the 
very floodgates of his grief, and he bowed his face 
upon his hands and knelt down by the sofa^ 
Mrs. Kingsford turned silently away, and Mildred 
was left alone with Piers. 

21 
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The western sunshine streamed in at the open 
window, and the leaves of a clematis, which was 
trained against the back of the house, rustled in 
the breeze as the light shone through them. 

For some minutes neither Mildred nor Piers 
spoke, and at last she went up to him and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" Piers, take courage ! God may yet spare Rosa- 
mond's life ; and remember that I will pray always 
for you, and, if possible, I will come back. Good- 
bye, Piers ! May God bless and comfort you !" 

He raised his head, and, looking up, saw her 
sweet, gentle face bending over him. It seemed to 
bring her back as he had seen her, like a vision, 
when he lay upon the hard turnpike road long 
years ago in the dark, stormy night ; and the words 
she had said to him seemed to sound again in his 
ears — " I want you to love the things which shall 
last for ever, when all this is gone like a dream." 

Everything seemed to be passing from him, and 
he felt he had no secure hold on the unseen world 
where his little infant had gone, so soon, perhaps, 
to be followed by her mother — that unseen world, 
where mortal eye cannot penetrate. 

I think Piers Leighton felt as the most careless 
and indifferent amongst us do feel in moments like 
this — ^that those who have hope only in this life are 
of all men most miserable. 

When Mildred reached Erne Lodge her father 
met her in the hall. 
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" How is Aunt Emily, papa ?" she asked. 

" She passed away early this morning. I must 
return to London in a day or two to attend the 
funeral, and I must take you with me, I suppose." 

His voice was more stern and cold than it had 
been for years. They went into his study together, 
and then he. said — 

*' I could not have believed it possible, Mildred, 
that you would have gone to those people at Bland- 
ford. I am surprised, I must confess." 

"My dear father," Mildred said, with the womanly 
■dignity which now characterised her, "I could 
Jiever have forgiven myself if I had not answered 
Piers Leighton's summons." 

She pronounced the name^-the forbidden name 
— clearly and steadily. 

" His wife — Rosamond — wished to see me — to 
say something to me. Her life is in great danger, 
and she wanted to see me before she died. Father ! 
how could I refuse to go r 

Mr. Willoughby turned away, with his old, im- 
patient gesture. 

" These people have robbed you of your fortune, 
and did what they could to wreck your happiness ; 
it is only just that they should suffer." 

"It was my forgiveness Rosamond sought. I 
was so thankful to be able to tell her that I forgave 
her from my heart. And, dear father," she added, 
-coming close to him, " the pain is quite gone now ; 
I would not have things other than they are. I 

21 — 2 
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think I am much happier than I could ever have 
been as Piers Leighton's wife. I am quite content 
— I have so much to make me so ; and there is a 
beautiful future before me, and " 

''Ah! my child! my child!" said her father, "I 
did not mean to speak harshly to you. It is my 
great love for you, Mildred, that makes the very 
sound of that name hateful to me. You are my 
great comfort and joy! We are happy together^ 
my dear — let us think or talk no more of what 
is disagreeable. I travelled with an old friend 
to-day — ^by-the-bye, Lord Falmore — who was a 
fellow-sufferer. Perhaps talking with him about 
that swindler has roused old grievances. But let 
us get ready for dinner now ; kiss me, Mildred." 

They exchanged a long and tender kiss, and no 
further reference was made to the Leightons. 

It pleased God to spare Rosamond's life; and 
she was brought back from the border-land to the 
perilous and doubtful conflict with the world and 
its temptations in which she had so often failed,, 
or, rather, against which she had made so little 
resistance. 

There is a floating idea in the minds of most of 
us, that great perils and great trials work a sort of 
charmed change in our lives. This is seldom more 
than a delusion, and I would not represent Rosa- 
mond Leighton as transfigured in an almost miracu- 
lous way by the disappointments and failures she 
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had met with, still less by the terrible illness out of 
which she came a mere shadow of her former self — 
a weak and fragile woman, scarcely able to bear 
the least excitement or exertion, and wholly de- 
pendent on those around her. 

The lessons of life are, for the most part, slowly 
learned ; the page is often carelessly turned and 
hurriedly passed by, on which our Great Teacher 
has written much that He would fain have us study 
with patient and prayerful earnestness. 

Still, there were marked changes in Rosamond. 
She clung to her mother with a loving tenderness 
which reminded her of the days of her childhood. 
To her husband she was touchingly submissive and 
gentle, and she would sit for hours looking at him 
with wistful, dark eyes, which mutely expressed 
what she had not courage to say to him. 

In a few weeks Piers was obliged to return to his 
post at Florence, and Rosamond, too weak to bear 
a long journey, went with her mother to Cromer, 
a watering-place within twenty miles of Ernchester, 
in the hope of gaining the strength and peace 
which seemed so utterly to have failed her. 

No trial could have been greater to a tempera* 
ment like hers than this cross of weakness which 
was laid upon her. Every morning she was taken 
down the cliff to the beach, and there, on shawls 
•and cushions, she would lie for hours, looking out 
-upon the great northern sea, which rolled in with 
a heavy, monotonous swell upon the level strand ; 
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and when the tide was out| as far as the eye could 
reach there were long lines of sand, hard and firm 
as a rock, where the horses' feet of the equestrians 
rang pleasantly, and little pony carriages rolled 
smoothly and easily as upon an]even road. 

The low range of brown cliffs, on which the town 
is built, grow lower as they sweep away to the west,, 
and on summer evenings the sun goes down like a 
great fiery ball in mid-ocean. 

Passers-by looked with sympathy at the dark- 
eyed invalid who seemed so quiet and sad, and who,, 
from day to day, appeared to make no progress. 
Her mother would sit patiently by her daughter's 
side, talk of her home news — of her boys, and 
Maude, and faithful, gentle Mary, who wrote a daily 
chronicle of events to her mother, and who always 
ended by saying that they were getting on so well>. 
and Rosamond was to feel quite happy about 
keeping her mother from them for so many weeks. 

Piers' letters — ^which were frequent and loving — 
were the one brightness of this time to poor Rosa- 
mond; but the longing of her heart was to see 
Mildred again, though she did not dare to express 
it to any one. One beautiful summer-day, when,. 
in spite of a cloudless sky, the air was crisp and 
cool, three figures on horseback passed the place 
where Rosamond lay, and as the tide was not far 
out, and only a narrow strip of sand appeared as 
yet between the bank of shingle and the sea, the 
voices of the riders were distinctly heard. 
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" It is too early yet/' a voice said. Rosamond 
recognised it at once ; it was Lord Falmore's. 
" We had better put up at the Royal Hotel, and have 
our canter afterwards." 

" I think so, indeed," said Mr. Willoughby, " and 
I am sure you do, Mildred." 

" I don't want to lose a ride over the sands to- 
day," was the answer. And the voice was musical 
and clear. Rosamond knew it was Mildred's. The 
horses' heads were turned, and for a moment the 
riders faced Rosamond. How radiant and bright 
Mildred looked, and how the time which had altered 
Rosamond so painfully had shed a sort of unwonted 
brightness over Mildred. A sharp pang of something 
like the old jealous feeling shot through her, and 
she followed the riding-party with her eyes, which 
at last turned away wearily, as, with a deep sigh, 
she closed them, and her mother, who was looking 
at her, thought she was asleep. 

Again voices were heard, and they were also, 
in a way, familiar, and this time the walkers sat 
down at a little distance from Rosamond on the 
shingle. 

" No, indeed, dearest Dosia, I do not think Mil- 
dred will ever marry, certainly not Lord Falmore.'* 

" Now, darling, how do you know .? I confess I 
have always thought Mildred might have preferred 
— ^you know who, Susie, you know who I mean, but 
he has so evidently shown that his wishes were not 
in that direction." 
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" I never do agree with you on this point, dear," 
said Miss Susan, " so let us drop the subject/' 

But to drop a subject was always hopeless when 
Dosia was determined to hold on, and argue, and 
turn and twist it backwards and forwards indefi- 
nitely. And thus the two chattering tongues ran 
on for some time, and Rosamond was in possession 
of the fact that the Falmores, mother and son, 
were at Bidbury, that the Willoughbys were on a 
visit to them there, and that they had* ridden in to 
Cromer this morning; and that the two ladies 
were a little aggrieved that they had not been in- 
vited to join the party at luncheon at the Royal 
Hotel. 

" It is rather odd of Roger. Of course, it was in 
his power to invite us — me, at least — ^when we 
stopped to speak to them just now." 

" Now, Susie, I do beg / may not be looked 
upon as the cause of your not being asked. I see 
that is what you mean," Theodosia continued, in a 
huffy tone. "Pray, don't let me be in the way. 
Our time is up on Friday at the lodgings, and I dare 
say you are glad." 

" Nonsense, my dear Dosia. I do wish you 
would not speak like that, really." 

And now the two friends rose, and left their 
place on the shingle, and Rosamond heard no 
more ; but, in a few minutes. Miss Susan Willoughby 
returned, to look for a book she thought she had 
left behind, and in her search for it she stumbled 
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upon Rosamond, and, with a faint cry of surprise, 
recognised her. 

Poor Rosamond had dreaded this meeting, and 
now it was come she scarcely knew how to en- 
dure the exclamations and sympathy about her ill- 
ness, and inquiries, and mysterious hints, and side 
remarks, which were brought down upon her by the 
two friends. And yet Miss Susan meant kindly — 
she always did — and she was very sincere in her 
lamentations that she had not known Rosamond 
was at Cromer sooner, or she would have found 
her out earlier. 

"For, you know, Mrs. Leighton, my motto 
always is, * Let bygones be bygones.* I only wish 
my brother would take it for his also." 

It was over at last, and Rosamond said faintly to 
her mother, 

" I should like to go home now. What time did 
you order the chair ?" 

" The usual time, dear, one o'clock ; but, if you 
are so tired, will you like me to go and hasten the 
boy ? He is generally punctual." 

*' Please go, if you don't mind. I am dreadfully 
tired." 

"Very well, dear ; but take a little wine first, and 
try to eat a biscuit." 

Rosamond drank the wine eagerly which her 
mother poured from a little flask, and then said, 

" Please go, and tell the boy to make haste.'' 

Mrs. Kingsford went toiling up the cliff, and met 
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a tall, graceful figure in a close-fitting riding-habit 
coming down. Mildred had just heard from her 
aunt that the invalid lying in cushions and shawls 
was Rosamond, and, without a moment's delay, 
hastened to the place. 

" Ah, I am so glad you are come," said Rosa- 
mond, holding out her hand. " I wanted you so 
much, and could not ask for you. Piers said I 
must not, it made your father so angry." 

" I did not know you were at Cromer," said 
Mildred. "I fancied you were gone to Exeter 
with your mother ; but I am glad, indeed, to find 
you here." 

You don't hate me, then," Rosamond said. 
Oh, I know, you came when they all thought I 
was dying. I know, I told you everything, and 
you forgave me. But, Mildred, I am not good, or 
anything like it. Don't fancy it. I wish I had 
died with my baby. It was kind of you to make 
her look so lovely with flowers. Piers told me all 
about it. I did so want to thank you, and to feel 
quite sure that now you know what I have been> 
and what I am, you can still forgive me. I am so 
weak, and sometimes I think I shall never be any- 
thing else. It is so hard to see other people 
riding and walking about, and to lie here, away 
from Piers, useless and helpless." 

"I know it must be, dear, very hard," said Mil- 
dred. " Rosamond," she said, gently, " we are 
friends now, almost like sisters, are we not i Don't 
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mind my telling you what was said to me once^ 
when I was in great trouble, and restless and 
miserable. 'Try to make your will one with 
God's/ Then comfort comes ever with the 
prayer, and with the effort. And oh, when at last 
we can say, * Thy will is mine, do with me what 
Thou wilt,* there is peace, and even gladness. You 
won't think I am impertinent to preach ?" 

Rosamond's eyes were shut, and the long dark 
lashes were wet with tears. 

" Go on," she said faintly. *' I want to make Piers 
happy, he is so kind and good to me, and I have 
brought all this trouble upon him. Don't forget 
us, Mildred. Write to me sometimes, will you ? 
and pray for me." 

" Yes, dear, I will promise to write, and" — she 
paused a moment, bending down close to Rosamond, 
"I have prayed for you so long, and so much, since" — 

" Since I was ill ?" Rosamond said, pressing the 
hand she held. 

" Since that day when I sat alone in the storm on 
the deck of the * Lota !' " - 

Then they were silent, and, after that, the chair 
came, and Mildred walked by the side of it up the 
cliff path, carrying books and bags and shawls^ 
which poor Mrs. Kingsford was, after her hurried 
walk, not unwilling to relinquish. 

At the top of the cliff they parted, and Rosa- 
mond and Mildred met no more. But that golden 
chain which " binds the round world to the feet of 
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<jrod," bound together the lives of those two women 
in a sacred and stedfast union. 

Memories of the gentle girl who had prayed for 
her, even when her hand had ruthlessly shattered 
her earthly happiness, who had cherished no hard 
unkindly thoughts against her, who had come to 
her in her distress, and had brought comfort with 
her, and full assurance of forgiveness, impressed 
Rosamond Leighton as nothing else could have 
done. 

Faith, which had a depth and reality like this, 
seemed indeed as the very crown and% glory of 
womanhood. 

A crown above, and beyond that which the world 
bestows in acknowledgment of gifts and powers 
of mind, or beauty, which is after all but a corruptible 
and fading wreath ! For brows upon which the 
crown of thorns has been pressed by the hand of 
love, brows that bow meekly to receive it, and bear 
it with uncomplaining stedfastness and patience, 
are often raised at last, unconsciously perhaps to 
themselves, wreathed about with flowers, fair and 
fragrant, which have blossomed from the sharp and 
thorny branches of the crown, sanctified for ever 
by Him who wore it first for the sake of His be- 
loved. 

The summer had waned to its close, and the 
first golden stains were upon the trees, telling that 
autumn was at hand. 

The garden lying before Erne Lodge was still 
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radiant with flowers, and the sky of the September 
afternoon was blue and bright. 

The sleepy river wandered on, as of old, with the 
same monotonous and even course. The trees 
along its banks dropped here and there a leaf upon 
its still quiet breast, as harbingers of the multitude 
that must soon follow to float downward towards 
the sea. This hush of autumn^ this stillness and 
repose, are so different to the new- bom energy of 
spring. Everything then points to the future, as 
in autumn to the past. Future life, future joys, 
and rich harvests to come ! Past disappointments,, 
past pleasures, failures, and successes, all over now ! 
Nature seems to rest in her completeness and ta 
wait in serene patience for the decay which is so 
near at hand. 

As the "Fairy" glided up to the boathouse on the 
day on which we look our last at Mildred, the ripple 
of the water against the sides of the little boat was 
the only sound. 

For the two who left the '' Fairy" — after making 
her fast to her moorings — were silent, and no word 
was exchanged between them as they passed up 
under the acacia-tree, along the shrubbery path,, 
and came out at last upon the terrace before the 
house. Here Lord Falmore stopped, and, turning,, 
held out his hand to Mildred. 

" Good-bye," he said, "at least I thank God that 
I have ever known you." 

There was a ring of sorrow in the manly voice 
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which smote on Mildred's ear with a sad pathetic 
pleading. As she looked up at his face she saw 
written there the story of his love for her in all its 
depth and fulness, and her heart sank. 

" Yes," he went on, " you send me away from 
you, but I am not the man I was before I knew 
you. Even as I part frcm you, I tell you this, for I 
think that you, who live for the good of others, will 
care to know that you have been of use to me. You 
have taught me to love and reverence all that is 
beautiful and good in woman, and to recognize 
what makes it so. Say one word to me, Mildred — 
if I win the haven at last it will be your doing — 
say one word to me, darling, for I am going now/' 

She stood before him with her hands folded, and 
her head bent down; after that one look into his 
face, she dare not look again. Her resolution was 
taken, it had strengthened rather than weakened 
during the last three months, when, since Lord Fal- 
more had been so much at Bidbury, their inter- 
course had been frequent. Yes, her resqlution was 
taken, her faith in God, and her firm conviction that 
she was right, upheld her now ; but I do not say that 
glimpses of what might have been did not flash in 
upon her at this moment, like isles of light upon the 
water in a cloudy day, reflecting the smile of heaven 
so far away. 

Nevertheless there was no wavering and no indeci- 
sion ; Lord Falmore felt that. At his last words, twice 
repeated, she put out both her hands and said, as he 
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took them in his, with the simple truthfulness which 
characterized her always : 

" Do not forget me, I shall always remember you/* 

Then he left her, turning back once to look 
his last farewell, to see her standing motionless — 
the blue skies overarching her, the September sun- 
shine flooding everything with light, making the 
folds of her dress white like snow, flecked here and 
there with the shadow of the leaves of a large 
myrtle which gre\y at the corner of the house. 

There was no bitterness in his heart, nothing but 
the profoundest reverence and love for her who had 
taught him as he said to recognize what made 
womanhood attractive and beautiful. 

Mildred stood where he had left her, how long she 
did hot know, but she was startled by her father's 
voice close to her and his arm round her. 

" My dear child, are you alone ^ 

She looked up at him, and laid her head against 
his shoulder. 

"Is Lord Falmore gone, dear child .^" 

" Yes, father ; he asked me in the boat the same 
question that he asked me at Bidbury, I had only 
one answer to give him, and he is gone, quite gone ; 
he will never come back any more." 

He drew her into his study, and seated her in his 
arm-chair. He knew they were safe from all in- 
truders there. 

There he encompassed her with sweet observances 
and the expression of his face roused her at last, it was 
one of such terrible anxiety and almost of despair. 
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" Father/' she said firmly, " I am not sorry for 
myself, it is only for him. I have looked so long at 
my life as it will be, that the pain is over and passed, 
but he is so good and true and brave, it is hard to 
send him away, as I did, sad and heavy at heart/' 

" Mildred, my child, do you feel sure you have 
done right ? shall I recall him ? have you not made 
a mistake — perhaps a mistake that you will deplore 
when too late ?" 

'' Oh no, father, I am quite, quite sure ; do not be 
afraid. There is no need to say any more, and all 
this is safe between you and me, we will not tell any 
one about it." 

*' No, dear, no," he answered, fondly stroking her 
hair ; '' if you are happy, that is all I desire, the one 
desire of my life, Mildred. But the day must come^ 
my child, when, in the nature of things, I shall 
leave you. Have you thought of this ? have you 
taken into consideration that you will be one day 
alone ?" 

**Ycs, father, alone, but never lonely. I shall 
always have One near me, nearer and nearer as the 
years roll on, and I shall have many to minister ta 
and cherish for His sake." 

The stars came out that night in the blue vault of 
heaven* The quiet, slow river flowed onward to the 
sea, the south wind blew softly, and kissing the 
flowers, drew forth their scent like incense ascending 
to the throne of God. And there was a garden of 
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the Lord, where in the stillness of all around He 
came and gathered His pleasant fruits — a garden 
where the flowers of Faith, and Love, and Patience 
breathed forth their sacred fragrance, a garden over 
which the north wind had blown, and had swept 
fiercely in the day of its power. But now the south 
wind had come, and sweeter than the chime of the 
waves, sweeter than the song of birds in the hush 
before the dawn, sweeter than any voice of earthly 
love, was the voice of the Lord, as He brought 
to Mildred's soul an answer of Peace. 

" I am My beloved's, and My beloved is Mine." 



THE END. 
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DETAINED IN FRANCE : a Story of the First 
French Empire. By Agnes Gtberne, Author of " The Curate's 
Home," &c. In crown 8vo., Frontispiece, 55. cloth. 
*' A capital tale of the First French Empire."— ^oAh Bull. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

COPSLEY ANNALS PRESERVED IN PROVERBS, 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo., ss. cloth. 

MRS. BLACKETT'S STORY: A Passage from the 
" Copsley Annals." In square i6mo., Frontispiece, is. cloth. 

^'I MUST KEEP THE CHIMES GOING." By the 
Author of "• Copsley Annals." Square i6mo., 2S. 6d. cloth. 

THEVENDALE LOST PROPERTY OFFICE. By the 
Author of " Copsley Annals," &c. In Square i6mo., Four Engrav- 
ings, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

•** I REMEMBER ;" or, Photographs from a Home Album. 
By the Author of " Copsley Annals." In large i6mo.. Engravings, 
2S. 6d. cloth. 

THE END OF LIFE, AND THE LIFE THAT HAS 
NO ENDING. By the Author of "Copsley Annals." Third 
Edition., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

WAYSIDE PILLARS. By the Author of "Copsley 
Annals." Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

^*ONE THING." By the Author of "Copsley Annals/' 
&c. Third Edition., in crown 8vo., is. cloth. 

RAGGED LIFE IN EGYPT. By Miss M. L. Whately. 
A New Edition, containing both Parts in One Vol., with Engravings, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

PERILS AMONG THE HEATHEN : Incidents in Mis- 
sionary Life. With a Preface by the Rev. J. Ridgeway, M.A. 
Second Ekiition, Six Engravings, ss. cloth. 

TOILS AND TRIUMPHS : Missionary Work in the 
World's Dark Places. By Harriet Warner Ellis. With Six 
Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MISSIONARY ANECDOTES; Selected from— i. The 
Pacific. — 2. India and Burmah. — 3. China. — ^4. North Africa and 
Turkey. — 5. South Africa and Madagascar. — 6. North America and 
West Indies. Small 8vo., Twelve Engravings, as. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

DENMARK AND HER MISSIONS. By Mrs. Harriet 
Warner Ellis. Dedicated by permission to the Queen Dowager of 
Denmark. In crown 8vo., Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

AMONG THE HUTS IN EGYPT: Scenes from Real 
Life. By M. L. Whately, Author of ** Ragged Life in Egypt," &c. 
Third Eklition. In crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF SYRIA. Third Edition. Narra-^ 
live of Efforts made by Mrs. Bowen Thompson for the Evangelization 
of Syrian Females. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 
Third Edition, in crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 5s. cloth. 

THE LADIES OF POLCARROW. A Tale of the 
Cornish Coast. By Mrs. W. Reynolds Lloyd. Second Edition,, 
in crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

MARGARET WARNER; or, the Young Wife at the 
Farm. By the Author of '* Nursery Influence." Third Edition^. 
with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

WOMAN'S SERVICE ON THE LORD'S DAY. By 
the Author of ** England's Daybreak." With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester. Third Edition, Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

SKETCHES OF WORKING WOMEN. By Ellen 

Barlee. Contents ; — Scotch Maggie, Polly Watson's Gift, True- 
Love, The Unruly Member, Widow Lee, Small Beginnings, The 
Magic Broom. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

ANNA ; or, Passages from a Home Life. Seventh Edition^ 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SECOND MOTHER : Her Trials and Joys. By 
Mrs. Geld ART, Author of "Strength in Weakness." Second Edi- 
tion, small 8vo., Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

OLD BARNABY'S TREASURE. By Mrs. J. M. Tandy. 
In square i6mo., with Four Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

CHRISTIAN HATHERLEY'S CHILDHOOD. By the 
Author of " Work for All." ' Id i6mo., with Four Illustrations, 2S. 6d.. 
cloth. 
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MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 



MINISTERING CHILDREN ; A Tale dedicated to Child- 
hood. The Hundred and Fortieth Thousand. Fine Edition, with 
Eight Illustrations, small 8vo., cloth gilt, price 5s. Also in cloth 
limp, with Frontispiece, 2S. 6d. Also the Complete Work, in Two 
Vols., price 7s. 6d. doth. 

A SEQUEL TO "MINISTERING CHILDREN." The 

Thirty-eighth Thousand. Tffo Steel Engravings, crown 8vo. cloth 
5s. Also in cloth limp, with Frontispiece, 2S. 6d. 

THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. The Thirtieth Thousand. 
With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title, small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

ENGLAND^S YEOMEN : Memorials of Stephen and his 
Family, from Personal Knowledge. The Sixteenth Thousand. With 
Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title, small 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 
Also in cloth limp, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. « 

AFRICA'S MOUNTAIN VALLEY. The Church in 
Regent's Town, West Africa. The Seventh Thousand. Coloured 
Frontispiece and Three Engravings, small 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE LAST COMMAND. The Fifth Thousand. Crown 
8vo., price is., cloth limp. 
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BY MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 

{continued.) 



WHERE DWELLEST THOU? Or, the Inner Home. 
Fourth Thousand. In crown 8vo. 5s. doth. 

EDEN AND HEAVEN. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND UNDER AFFLICTION. 
New Edition. In small 8vo., cloth, price is. 

THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. A New Edition. 
With Engravings, small 8vo., doth, price 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK FOR THE COTTAGE : The History of Mary 
and her Family. The Ninth Thousand. Coloured Frontispiece^ 
iSmo., cloth, IS. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE NURSERY. Fa- 
miliar Narratives from the Book of Genesis. The Tenth Thousand. 
With Twenty Engravings. In small Svo., c],oth, price 2s. 6d. 

LETTERS TO A CHILD. The Seventh Thousand. En- 
gravings, cloth, IS. 6d.; in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

THE LIGHT OF LIFE. The Fifth Thousand. Dedi- 
cated to the Young. With Frontispiece, iSmo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

STORIES FROM "MINISTERING CHILDREN.'' 
iSrao., cloth, IS. each, with Frontispieces. 

RUTH AND PATIENCE. 

ROSE, THE MINISTERING CHILD. 

LITTE JANE. 

THE BLIND MAN'S CHILD. 
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